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THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
30 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 








SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 








“Old Masters” Series of Cover Designs 
Eight New Designs Reproducing 
Famous Paintings in FULL COLORS 
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schoolmates dear, 





Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
(Your Choice of Any of the 14 Designs Illustrated on This Page) 
Booklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of 


Pupils’ Names, Etc.,on Inside Pages (SeeStyles”A”and”B” Below) 
en oa, 
Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 





























——— F so ordered, your photograph or 
that of your pupils or school will 
be placed on the inside front cover 
of each booklet as shown at left. 
‘This Senvenir (This applies to either style of 

of the School Year booklet described below.) 
Now Closing When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
_ design is ordered, photo may be 
4 is Presented to “You mounted on outside front cover if 
with the Best Wishes desired. The first — one are 
suitable for an upright oblong or 
of Yorer Geacher oval photo and the third for a hori- 

‘ , zontal oblong or oval photo. 
The booklets will also be supplied 
May « ene with two photographs if desired, 
m years to come the second photograph being mount- 
as @ pleasan reminder ed on one of the inside pages. The 
of your « hooldays extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 
10 booklets, and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 
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N what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils on 
Closing Day than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be 
kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 
described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the designs here illustrated will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet, or you may have the photo on the 
outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet cover design. 
(See further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) Each booklet is 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in 
which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that 
instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are 
spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates 
or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. This style 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school if ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of The Cover Designs Illustrated 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 
order at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 
. - together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 























“Water Color” Series 
of Cover Designs 
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"Daffodil Design No. 17 
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‘Your teacher gives 
this SOULCTUT 


| 
| Go keep in mind your 


cA “Remembrance | 
at Close of School | 








Boy with Rebbit No. 44 


Age of Innocence No. 43 





A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 
a emps one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names- to be printed in 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- 


ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 
each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired in the booklets, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
— and return the original photo unin- 
jured. 


Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Pine Tree Design No. 10 
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ildren instructed IN GUM MASSAGE 








ANY mothers and fathers today find the 
M modern health programs of the classroom 
a constant source of knowledge. For, almost 
invariably, their children are eager to repeat 
at home the health rules so carefully taught by 
American educators, 

Ranking high in importance in these pro- 
gressive teachings are instructions in gum mas- 
sage. And dental science has nothing but praise 
for teachers who painstakingly explain to their 
children how massage keeps gums sound—a 
firm and healthy foundation to guard the teeth 
against decay at the roots. 

No longer can gums count on the natural 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


- 


stimulation of coarse foods. Today’s appetizing, 
soft-cooked foods contain no roughage to exer- 
cise the gums. Thus inactive gums become soft 
and spongy. They tend to bleed easily. “Pink 
tooth brush” is a warning of weak gums— of 
gums that may soon be prey to such serious dis- 
orders as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even 
pyorrhea. The soundest teeth are not safe from 
danger when bleeding gums are neglected. 

These are the things that class drills in gum 
massage help to prevent. Practiced at home 
with the tooth brush, this exercise invigorates 
the gums, and keeps the blood stream fresh and 
nourishing. 


XJ 


Never before has oral hygiene reached such high 
standards in the classroom. And it is largely to 
you teachers that the next generation, and 
many-.of the present one, too, owe this better 
knowledge of the way to a healthy mouth. 
~~ » . 

Dentists recommend massage with Ipana for 
toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth. Try it yourself. Put a little extra Ipana 
on your brush—each time you clean your teeth 
—and massage it lightly into your gums. But 
Ipana or no, to you belongs the opportunity of 
encouraging children in the twice-a-day habit 
of gum massage, 
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C OminNg ««« in our June issue 
COMMUNICATION THEN AND NOW Clarice W hittenburg 
The favorite unit of work among those carried on in the third 
grade of the Demonstration School at the University of Wyo- 
ming last year was a study of communication. Miss Whittenburg, 
the critic teacher, will tell you next month how it was worked 
out, and how the pupils became interested in it. 


ak 


PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR ALL THE GRADES 
As the school year comes to an end, Closing Day exercises must 
ee Eight pages of program material in the June issue 
o 


ffer practical ideas for the occasion, and, with selections 
from the vad “gs of entertainment material in this issue, will 
give an abundant supply of suggestions. 


xx 


A TRIP TO SWITZERLAND Lona Dolliver 
Last fall many of you used and enjoyed a unit on the Congo, 
prepared by Miss Dolliver. In June she will outline for you a 
unit on Switzerland, as used in her fourth-grade geography class. 


ee 


A PAGE OF “THINGS TO MAKE” Eugenia Eckford 
Have you seen page 41 in this issue? Next month Miss Eckford 
will have a page of sketches and directions for simple primary 
handwork, on a subject appropriate for use in June. 


ee 


A UNIT OF WORK IN ELEMENTARY GBOLOCY Estelle Cohn 
A study of rocks and minerals proved a fascinating project for 
Miss Cohn’s sixth- and seventh-grade science classes, Ic will 
correlate well with the social studies, and make an excellent 


subject for an activity program. 
¥Kx 


A POSTER: FLAG DAY—JUNE l4 Ralph Avery 
This outline poster may be mounted on the bulletin board to 
call attention to a patriotic occasion, and may also serve as a 
lesson in drawing or composition; it may be copied or colored, 
or may be used as motivation for original art work, 


ee 


A REVIEW TEST IN LITERATURE Lewis H. Chrisman 
The teacher of upper grades who wishes a test on American and 
English literature, either for review, or as a final examination, 
will find Mr. Chrisman’s full-page objective test in our June 
issue novel enough to be interesting, and at the same time based 
on sound psychological principles. 
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Data on Instructor’s 
Travel Contests 
Ready to Mail 


In our March issue, full details of 
the 1935 Instructor Travel Contests 
were given. It may be that some 
readers of the present issue did not 
see the announcement. 

A total of $1,000 is offered in cash 
prizes, for the best manuscripts. The 
writer may choose between two Con- 
tests, or enter both if qualified. The 
Descriptive Travel Contest is con- 
cerned with travel between October 
16, 1934, and October 15, 1935—the 
date when both Contests close. The 
“Better Teacher” Travel Contest is 
intended for manuscripts showing 
the personal and professional benefits 
derived from travel over a period of 
years. 

Manuscripts are to be in the form 
of letters, not less than 1,000 words 
or more than 3,000 words in length. 
The travel which is described, or 
which is used as the background of 
accumulated experience, must have 
been by train, bus, ship, or air trans- 
port, with private automobile travel 
incidental. 

The Contests are open to teachers 
and administrators in schools ranging 
from kindergarten to ninth grade in- 
clusive; to instructors who are pre- 
paring student teachers for service in 
these grades; and to students in teach- 
ers’ colleges, normal schools, and col- 
lege departments of education who 
plan to teach in these grades. 

No one should enter either Contest 
without having carefully read the 
complete instructions. An Informa- 
tion Sheet will be sent at once, on 
request, to anyone who is interest- 
ed. Address: Travet Eprror, THE 
INstRUCTOR, DaNsviLLE, N.Y. 


Improved Graduation 
Exercises 


Because of the popularity of the 
packet of material prepared last year 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion, in an effort to promote more 
worth-while commencement and 
graduation programs, another similar 
“Vitalized Commencement Packet” 
has been published and is offered at 
cost price by the Division of Publi- 
cations, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. It 
contains summaries of fifty of the 
best 1934 programs available, includ- 
ing senior high, junior high, and ele- 
mentary school programs; the actual 
text of one outstanding senior high 
school program and one outstanding 
junior high school program; samples 
of student speeches; a section on the 
Tercentenary Celebration of Second- 
ary Education; suggestions for carry- 
ing out the vitalized graduation pro- 
gram; and other valuable materials. 


A Correction 


We regret the fact that credit was 
not given to the Literary Digest for 
the use of “The Old Windmill” by 
Ettore Caser on our March cover. 
This picture was used through the 
courtesy of Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, Inc., and the Literary Digest. 
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HOHNER RADIO PROGRAMS 


increase wide interest in 


SCHOOL HARMONICA BANDS 








The series of Radio programs sponsored by Hohner, 
which have been broadcast each Saturday evening over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, have increased the 
already wide interest in School Harmonica Bands to 
an amazing degree. 


These programs have featured the nationally known 
Harmonica Harlequins directed by Carl Freed, and in 
addition have also introduced several other well known 
Harmonica Bands from other cities, as guest artists. 
In deciding to broadcast this series of Harmonica pro- 
grams, the M. Hohner Company had two principal 
objectives. 


FIRST—To increase the interest of boys and girls 
generally in harmonica playing. 


SECOND—To demonstrate the wonderful musical pos- 
sibilities of a Harmonica Band to music supervisors, 
teachers and others who might be considering the 
formation of a School Harmonica Band. 


$ Joo 







To Teachers and Stadents 





SPECIAL OFFER 


The Philadelphia Harmonica Band 
directed by Albert N. Hoxie 


From the enormous amount of mail response received, 
we believe these objectives have been attained (at least 
to a considerable degree) and our appreciation is ex- 
tended to the many teachers and music supervisors who 
have written expressing their interest in our programs. 


Make Your Music Hour Fun 
Instead of Work 


Harmonica Group Instruction is the modern way to teach music, 
because it provides the pupils with a definite incentive to learn 
music. The opportunity to play in the School Harmonica Band 
is an objective for which, experience shows, they will exert real 
effort. Why not form a Harmonica Band in Your School? It’s 
not an untried experiment. Thousands of schools all over the 
country have availed themselves of our help and advice—our 
free instruction books and other teacher helps. 


Our instruction book “The Art of Playing the Harmonica” will 
be sent free in whatever quantity you require for your band. 
Also to enable teachers to study the possibilities of Harmonica 
Instruction we make the special offer explained below. The 
offer contains everything that is necessary for teachers to under- 
stand the simplicity of Harmonica Group Instruction. Please 
use the coupon, either for the Special Offer or Free Instruction 


Book. 
M. HOHNER, Inc. 
351 Fourth Ave. New York City 





M. Hohner, Inc., presents Carl Freed and his Har- 
monica Harlequins every Saturday evening up to and 
including May 18th over the following radio stations: 
Station WOR New York at 7:45 P. M. - E.S.T. 
“WXYZ Detroit at 7:45 P. M. - 








To enable music supervisors and teachers to study the ibilities of h 
Band” 
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reputation. Regular price 
' Contains two hundred well-known selections 





E.S.T. 
“WLW Cincinnati at 7:15 P. M. - E.S.T. 
“ WGN Chicago at 6:45 P. M. - C.S.T. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 











M. HOHNER, Inc. 
351-353 Fourth Ave., Dept. 95 1 E, New York City 


Please send me without charge: 


I 
pi 

I 

ee ——_  hLhLhLlUmllUmlLCN 
(how many) 

t 0) Please send me ...... Re Sk es . (postpaid) of your 
ml (how many) 

I Special $1.00 Offer. I enclose check or money 
j ead 

. Name....... ee i oe RET ee A 

| Address... 

! 

| City D060 ciccescinrtannemnenitonton 














use these invaluable ‘ 


AKE 
effective, and teach your pupils how to 


fr own work easier and more 


‘tool books” in their 


speaking and writing, by keeping these 12 


beautiful volumes on your 


desk for ready ref- 


erence .at all times. Formerly sold at prices 
from $2.00 to $5.00, now available at the _ 
cost of $1 each. See coupon below for 
examination offer AT OUR RISK. pod 
money. 


or -2 - 


10. 


1. 
12. 


WERSTER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 
35,000 words, illustrated, printed from new plates. 


. HARTRAMPF'S VOCABULARIES 


A book of synonyms, antonyms, relatives. 
ROGET'S THESAURUS 
A vomptetety revised und up-to-date American edition. 


. SIMILES AND THEIR USE 


Thousands of similes chosen from all literature. 


. CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES 


Final authority on the right word to use. 


. THE MODERN WORD FINDER 


A dictionary, thesaurus, and book of synonyms, all in 
one. 


. THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 


The equivalent of a college education, in one volume! 


. THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Complete in one volume, with the famous Temple notes. 


. USEFUL QUOTATIONS 


The best dollar “‘source-book”’ in existence. 
FERNALD'S EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 

4 qeaett al book on how to use our language in writing 
25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 
Will help you win the respect of all cultured people. 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY 


What every citizen should knew of our Government as it 
exists today, 


FREE EXAMINATION. Send no money. Just clip 


and mail coupon. Pay postman when books arrive. 


If 


you want to return them within 10 days we will 


refund purchase price and postage. You risk noth- 
ing and incur ho obligation. 


re 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, 1140 B'way.,N.Y. Dept.J2 ® 
Please send me books numbered below. I : 
will pay postman $1 each. If I decide to 4 
return them you will refund purchase price 4 
and postage. ‘ 
a re . 
ADDRESS........ EE A a 


Bann m ene ee ee seeeeseeeaseannad 


WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education, Many 
early examinations expected. Big pay, short hours, 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 


Institute, Dept, R243, Rechester, N 





Y., for sample 


tests, free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to get them. 











PAUL YATES 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Established 1906 











ith a first-cl Teach Em- 
R EG ISTRATION siepunent ey can cantly vesait 


126 Park Avenue 


a better teaching position with increase in salary. 

Bianks and complete information free on request. 

THE PAUL M. WHITE AGENCY 
Teachers Employment Bureau 

New London, Ohio 











HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Drege il. 
" i Agencies 


Teacher situation am ty _— 
Best outlook since 1929. 


MA i. 
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Humane Education in 
New York City 


Humane education is an increas- 
ingly fruitful part of the program in 
New York City schools. According 
to the report of the director of Hu- 
mane Education for the S.P.C.A., 
Frances E. Clarke, her department in 
1934 presented classroom demonstra- 
tions in 164 schools of the various 
New York boroughs. More than 
1,600 teachers observed the demon- 
strations, and nearly 76,000 pupils 
participated in the classroom instruc- 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


(ACCREDITED) 


June 21—SUMMER SCHOOL—August 2 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ART— 
HANDWORK—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
—PLAYGROUND— NURSERY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 


Demonstration Classes at Children’s School illustrating New Procedures. Observation and 
Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing Estimates for Degree address 
Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Box B, 616-622, So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

















tion. 

A district plan of activity, in oper- 
ation for three years, has resulted in 
covering forty-eight of the fifty-six 
school districts in five boroughs. 
Superintendents and principals who 
have observed the instruction have 
commended it highly. Visual mate- 
rial is distributed through the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 
In 1934 slides were shown in 394 
schools to 149,084 pupils. In three 
poster contests held in the public 
elementary and junior high schools 
and in the Catholic schools, thou- 
sands of pupils competed. Winning 
posters in the district exhibits were 
entered in the city contest, and the 
final prize winners were displayed in 
Education Hall at the American 
Museum of Natural History. Late 
in 1934, a poster contest for pro- 
fessional art schools was launched. 

Not only during the school year, 
but in the summer, humane instruc- 
tion is given New York City boys 
and girls. Representatives of the . 
Humane Education Department 
visited 190 Vacation Playgrounds 
last summer and explained about the 
general care, feeding, handling, hous- 
ing, and exercising of pets. They 
helped children to understand their 
obligations toward animals of the 
neighborhood and city, and the op- 
portunities they have for humani- 
tarian service. Humane education is 
a Vacation Playground “activity,” 
authorized by the Board of Educa- 


tion, 


If the intended arrangements were 
carried out, Linnea Anderson, of 
Tacoma, Washington, represented the 
Junior Red Cross by addressing the 
opening session of the American Red 
Cross convention in Washington, 
D.cC., April 8. A greeting was ex- 
tended by Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
the new chairman of the national 
senior organization, and there was a 
memorial ceremony in honor of the 
late Judge John Barton Payne, the 
former national chairman. Francis 
Greenspan, of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, served as temporary chairman 
of the Juniors, and was toastmaster 
at their banquet. 


KODAK FILMS— S203 fex PAS OES 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 





See the suggestion at top of our advertisement on page 10 of your April Instructor. 


NEW Descriptive Leatlet and give cach pupil tar an end of the tell the s go Soma? tn one 
eee give each (as an of the term one o! 

tares,—* t You Talk ?’’ or A Being Oe pg Cad ne the lower 
+ ie las"’ or ‘The Horse of the Lark’’ for any higher 

Sin Bane ae esd. Two Cent Size, 5 1-28. 


‘he Perry Pictures 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. All postpaid. 
Bird Pictures in Colors. 7x9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


ow Our Own NEW Course in Picture Study, It names a picture for study ont schoo! 
the first t years 72 Leaflets describe the 72 pictures. A Leaflet 
FREE with en order for a CUNY pictus tor each pupil. —not less than 25 in all, of one 
subject in the Course. 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and two pictures for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 
Of course Perry Pictures should be used in Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, etc. 


‘he Perry Pictures © Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


Girl with Cat Hoecker 











ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED. 


PHOTOS . : 
Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois 














SummerArt Courses 
June 24 to August 2, 1935 


The School will offer many new courses espe- 
cially planned for teachers and supervisors. 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Teaching Principles 
and Technics, Interior Decoration, Crafts, 
Marionettes, History of Art, Advertising Art, 
etc. Painting Courses also offered for full 
academic credit at Saugatuck, Michigan School 
of Painting. 


For for euumne ae ress Associate Dean, 
K.B., Art lastente of Chicago, 
Miotiocs Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


St eat 








Trrron—Car MILLES 
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No. RS 
Samples loaned Pri Artistic edal B. 4 ‘ 
endorsement. et oad > M & ige Co. eri 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. iokt. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While iri Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request) 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, 


49th YEAR. Supervisors, Critics, Grades and Special 
ALBERT Teachers of Physical Education, Music, Art, Home 
Economics, etc. Many fine opportunities in all lines of 


? school work. Placements first three months 1935 increased 

Teachers’ Agency} 32" times those of like period in 1934. Encouraging indi- 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. cation. Send for folder today. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Alta B. Collier, Inc. .» Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Washington. 


Row CA) Y MT IEA CHERS 3 WE PLACE Y OU ae nslaae = f 
; Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


UNIVERSITY 
_. 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 
























AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaTr Bann Bi Denver COLO 














Jackson Blvd., 
New York Minneapolis, Minn.— Spokane, Wash.—Kansas cay. Me. See ese. 
lor degree schools. Write any office. 





ALASKA AND THE WEST. Normal and College 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY terre cnig: We pieced moe trchere in 1954 than ay 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and more than doubled 1933. Exroll early. 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 238 ,Mi#{, Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


Sth and W + 
33rd Ye. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, sisting ence yandotte, A live and) University. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS AGENCY | kooax pa as ewe Sabie perfecto 


80 years service to tethers, For good positions in FILMS = wn-Tone Superior Guay.” 


the South, enroll now. Little Rock, MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Bex T-867, LaCrame, Wis. 
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CHARM IS YOU AT YOUR BEST 


LEARN TO BE 


CHARMING 


A BOOKLET 
“You 


at Your Best’’ 
WITHOUT COST 


= mucnh Charm have 
you? Just what impression do 
ou make? Grade yourself with 
MARGERY WILSON argery Wilson's “Charm- 
Ba America’s i> — a 5 self- 
thority oncharm. analysis chart reveals your 
& ranges ol — personal qualities by which 
Mo in allwalksoflife. others judge you. The “Charm- 
Test,” with Miss Wilson’s 
Booklet, “You at Your Best,” will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. This offer is made to ac- 
quaint you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s 
pers: onalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance 
if this distinguished teacher, you learn the art of ex- 
juisite self-expression—how to walk, how to talk, how 

to acquire poise and presence, how to project your 

ersonality effectively—to enhance your appeal in 
every way. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive 
cle ments of Charm and gives you social ease, charm- 
ing manners, finish and grace. 


To receive the Booklet and m" Charm -Test”’ write to: 
MARGERY WILSON 
1145 FIFTH AVENUE 16E NEW YORK 








Famous Life Color 


BIRD GROUPS! 


You must see these Fa- 
mous Dodson - Mumford 
Bird Pictures WORLD’S 
FINEST COLLECTION. 
Now offered in groups of 
33 for Only $1.00. Beauti- 
ful 7x9 inch Nature 
St uc dy Aids in Actual Life 

rs, Order Group 1 
now! Mount after study— 
Start a collection. 


FREE 
SCRAPBOOK 
Just enclose $1.00 for Bird 
Picture Group No. 1 and 
we will send Scrapbook 
absolutely FREE. Many 
ure starting Collections so 
don’t delay—Offer limited: 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 














25 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 





HELP your PUPILS 


keep neat 


- with this 
: FREE CHART 





USE THE COUPON BELOW 


UPILS enjoy keeping tidy with the help of this 

free NEATNESS CHART. Provides a daily rec- 
ord of personal appearancehair combed, clothes 
brushed, shoes shined, etc. Send for as many as you 
need. If you would like a Home Shine Kit for your 
own use, enclose 30¢ (stamps or coins) with the 
coupon. Kit contains handy dauber, polisher and 
large tin of quality paste. But whether you want 
the Kit or not, be sure to get a supply of the Neat- 


ness Charts . . . they’re absolutely free. 





| 21N1-SHINOLA-BIXBY 
CORPORATION 
Dept. R56 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Please send me free. .. . Neatness Charts. -.. 


Pleasesend me the HomeShine Kit. I enclose 30¢ 


Name 





Address. 





City... State. 





2 IN 1-SHINOLA-BIXBY’S 
SHOE POLISHES 
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THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 





Easy ENcG.iisH Exercises. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. By Ada 
Riddlesbarger and Edna Parker 
Cotner. Cloth. 304pp. 96c. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

LITERATURE AND THE CHILD. By 
Blanche E. Weekes, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Toledo. Cloth. 462pp. 
$2.16. Silver, Burdett and Co., 
Newark, N.J. 

WHEN THE Wortpd Is New. 
Chronicle in Verse of Mary Jane; 
By Her Mother, Lois Compton 
Fuller. [Illustrations by Helen 
Magner. Cloth. 64pp. $1.50. 
Dorrance & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

THe YEAR Book or EpucaTion, 
1935. Edited by Lord Eustace 
Percy, M.P. Cloth. 968pp. Price 
35/—d net. Evans Brothers Limited, 
Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1, England. 

Tue Lirtte Story House. Stories 
for First Grade Reading. By 
Miriam E. Mason. With Illustra- 
tions in Color by Elfreda Burns. 
Cloth. 158pp. 70c. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago. 

THe New Patu to Reapinc. Re- 
vised Edition. By Anna Dorothea 
Cordts. Illustrated by Maurice Day. 
Three Volumes: Pre-Primer, Paper, 
SOpp., 16c.; Primer, Cloth, 194pp., 
60c.; Book One, Cloth, 230pp., 64c. 
Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. 

A TextTBook oF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND THEORETICAL PsyYCHOLOGy. 
By Ernest Burton Skaggs, M.S., 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 
Wayne University. Illustrated with 
Figures. Cloth. 426pp. $4.00. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. 

THe Tourist’s ALMANAC, 1935. All 
the Principal Events in Europe 
through December, 1935. By Edwin 
Robert Petre, Author of “When You 
Go to Europe,” Etc. Paper. 30pp. 
Sc. Institute of Foreign Travel, 
Maritime Exchange Building, New 
York. 

ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN PHYSICAL 
EpucaTion Activities. For Boys 
and Girls in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. By N. P. Neilson, 
Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Hygiene, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Frederick W. Cozens, 
Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. With 128 Charts. Cloth. 
18lpp. $1.60. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

A Fmst Book IN FRENCH. By 
Philip H. Churchman, Head of the 
Department of Romance Languages 
in Clark University; Leland L. 
Atwood, Head, Department of 
Modern Languages, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute; and Arthur R. 
Racine, Titular Head, Department 
of Modern Languages, Mechanic 
Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 
With Illustrations by A. Gladys 
Peck. Cloth. 577pp. $1.76. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 





The time, the place, (# 
the CORONA —1! conspire tt 





to tell you how much a personal type- 
writer can mean. This summer take a 
Corona portable vacationing with you. 
Its value doesn’t end with school. It 
makes pleasure out of even a serious 


summer’s plans. 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
719 East Washington St. , Syracuse, New York 

Picase send me booklets and information concerning terms 
en C1) Corona Silent at $67.50, 1) Corona Sterling at $60.00 
and O) Corona Four at $49.50. C1) Also quote trade-in allow- 








(All prices subject to revision) 


A Pen 
Sits for 
its 
Portrait 


Not showing in the picture is 
the satisfied user. But he and 
she are legion, won to Ester- 
brook steel pens by their fine 
writing qualities in whatever 
pen point style employed. So 
long have Esterbrook pens 
been happily used in schools 
that we make bold to say 
“the question of ‘whose pen 
and why?’ is answered for 
good and all.” 


V Smoothness 


V Speed 
V Durability V Economy 
V Variety V Accuracy 

A trial assortment is gladly sent 


free on request 


Esdextroah 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


68 Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. 


or 

















Brand New 20c up 
FNDVSTRIAL 


Sets { 


New Pepujar Studies 6 

© emplate from raw to 

finished i pre oduct. Large | 

6x 8in views Fas- 

cinating and impressive. 
© other aids like them, | 

Make oroue NOW! if | 

you ¢ or more, we 

+ ~s beautiful 9x12 
nch Sepia Picture of 


ANGELUS FREE . 
—=— 
Lumber 18 Views .25 Cotton 16 Views. 4 Flour ” Views 
opper 2 50 Linen 2 jugar | 
iz . 2 Rubber 12 S Geunite 8 > 
OFFER LIMITED—Order today! Accept our 
Free Offer. Money Back if not delighted. 





JOSEPH H. DODSON, 250 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 








‘SCHOOL RINGS & PINS 


Sterling Silver Rings$1, | 
Pins 30c, Guards 30c. 
Let us show your 
class committee a 
special design. 
Send for our catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO., 


67 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 





amaLiP READINGa=e 


Will be & valuable aid if your hearing is impaired. 
Learn to interpret the visible movements of 
speech when the voice is not clearly heard, and 
maintain your classroom efficiency. 
July 8- August 16 
HOME sruey COURSE also. 
Detailed Information on request. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Ine. 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
ote tered by the Mow Yeoh State Beard of Regents 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by’ private letter. Address all 
Queries to Joun H. ARNOLD, 1429 FIFTH 
Avenug, S.E., Crepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





How many people voted for 
Theodore Roosevelt for president in 
1912?—Ohio. 

The popular vote for Roosevelt in 
1912 was 4,119,538, this being about 
thirty per cent of the total vote cast. 


How long has artificial gas been 
made?—Kansas. 

Artificial gas was first made from 
soft coal in 1691, but it was not un- 
til 1792 that this gas was put to 
practical use. That year William 
Murdock of Cornwall, England, be- 
gan using it to light his house. 


Is chop suey a Chinese dish?— 
South Dakota. 

Chop suey did not originate in 
China, but, according to apparently 
reliable authorities, it was first made 
in the United States by a Chinese 
chef in Chinatown, New York. The 
name is Chinese and means “miscel- 
laneous bits.” 


Was the czar of Russia, before the 
World War, a dictator?—North 
Carolina. 

Russia, at the time, was called a 
constitutional monarchy. However, 
the supreme executive, legislative, 
and judicial powers were vested in 
the czar, who had dictatorial powers 
(in fact if not in name) whenever 
he chose to exercise the authority. 

Was Tennyson’s purpose in bis 
poetry to teach morality?—Mary- 
land. 

Whether or not Tennyson deliber- 
ately sought to teach morality, no 
one has a right to assert, but his 
poems throughout give special rec- 
ognition to the value of moral in- 
centives and conduct. Tennyson’s 
own morality was on such a high 
level that his work naturally revealed 
a high moral tone. 


What is the National Research 
Council?—Colorado. 

This is a scientific body organized 
in 1916 by the National Academy of 
Sciences through the influence of 
President Wilson. There are more 
than two hundred members. Seventy- 
six national scientific and technical 
societies are represented. The pur- 
pose is “to promote co-operative and 
co-ordinated effort in fundamental 
research in the fields of the physical 
and biological sciences, and to en- 
courage the application and dissemi- 
nation of scientific knowledge for the 
benefit of the national strength and 
well-being.” 

(Continued on page 7) 
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INSTRUCTOR Order Blank 


FOR NEW OR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Pay Later If More Conve 
Date es | 


7 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y 
r OC) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (1) 1 year, $2.50; for (_) 2 years, $4.00. \ 
I 

| 

I 

| 

l 

l 


i [In. May 35] 


(] Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR fer 25 cents additional. 
[_] Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional. 





i Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
i 








I am enclosing herewith. 
i The above order totals $ which af gis I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1935. 
I Ps ciicnstnitnninctsslaniniinappepicaieneinsntininmsinminineniewe Se. Oe a ee ] 


ree . State 
Nowe ewe eww eee ee ee eee eweeee 


Low-Priced INSTRUCTOR Combinations 








The INSTRUCTOR (32:2) Pub? =" | The INSTRUCTOR (325°) Pub! Ox 
with Pathfinder Willinscsn $3.15 | with Good H’sek’p’g(1yr., — 4.75 
with Nature Magazine... 5.50 4.75| with High School Teacher. 4.50 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.85|with Hygeia, Health Mag. 5.00 4.65 
with Correct English. 5.00 4.25| with McCall’s Magazine. 3.50 + 3.25 
with Reader’s Digest... 5.50 5.00| with News-Week (40 Weeks te 

with Child Life... ==~>~=———sS#5.50 4.75 New Subscribers Only,$2.00) 4.50 4.25 
with American Boy 3.50 3.25| with Parents’ Magazine 4.50 3.85 
with American Childhood 5.00 4.50| with Pictorial Review_ 3.50 3.25 
with American Girl... 4.00 3.50} with Popular Mechanics. 5.00 4.50 
with American Magazine 5.00 4.75| with Popular Science Mo. 4.00 3.60 
with Better Homes & Gard. 3.50 3.25| with Prac. Home Economics 4.50 4.10 
with Boys’ Life... 3.50 3.25) with Redbook _.._-__ 5.00 4.50 
with Collier’s, Nat. “Weekly 4.50 4.00) with Review of Reviews (To 

with Cosmopolitan (1 year, $2.50) 5.00 4.75 Teachers only) ____— 5.50 4.25 
with Current History... 5.50 4.75 | with School Arts Magazine. 5.50 5.10 
with Delineator 4.00 3.75| with Wee Wisdom... 3.50 = 3.25 
with Golden Book (Te Teachers only) 5. 50 4.25| with Woman’s Home Comp. 3.50 3.25 








NOTE: if The INSTRUCTOR is desired for TWO ag in any 
we $1.75 to special quoted. The 1934-35 Instructor Year Book 
ma any order which ludes The INSTRUCTOR a on 
Gitlonst, ort or The fhe 1933-34 1 instructor Year Book for only 20 cents addit 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


TO REPRESENT THE INSTRUCTOR 
AND OTHER LEADING MAGAZINES 


in each locality, also 





LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 
ALLOWED 


Make application 


at Institutes, Confer- 
ences, Association 
Meetings and Other 


: Teachers’ Gatherings 
at once to insure 
receiving desired ee 
assignment. ; 

An opportunity to 
Samplecopiesand 
necessary supplies earn extra money 


and instructions 
furnished free. 


by pleasant work 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A new 


kind of 
OME 


WORK 


It’s home work without books 
or pads — but none the less 
important. Your school day 
includes instruction in the 
basic rules of health. These 
are the lessons that pupils 
should follow from morning 
to night. 


To help further the class- 
room interest in this needed 
subject, the Home Economics 
Department of the Kellogg 
Company has prepared spe- 
cial material which outlines 
the proper health-habits for 
youngsters. They can be used 
in your class projects. 

Children love Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. This delicious 
cereal is rich in energy. Nour- 
ishing. Fine for any meal. 
Especially good for the eve- 
ning—furnishing a light sup- 
per that encourages restful 
slumber. 


May we send you the inter- 
esting Kellogg instruction 


aids? Just mail the coupon 
below, 


Home Economics Department B-5 
KeELLoce ComMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free material 
appropriate for teaching foods in 


Grade 





Name. 





Address 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
(Continued from page 6) 





Do people drive on the right- or 
left-hand side of the street in Eng- 
land?—Massachusetts. 

People drive on the left side of the 
streets and highways in England and 


| FIVE Splendid Portfolios 
of Cut-Out Projects for 
the Spring Term .. . 


Send your order Now for these excellent helps in Geography, 
Nature Study, Construction Work, Coloring and Primary Art 








Only 


$2.00 


Postpaid 














in some other countries. It became 








the custom to drive on the right side 
in America at an early period in our 
history and the custom has been 
continued. 


When was Bessemer steel first made 
and what was the process originally 
adopted ?—Kansas. 

This steel was first made in 1864. 
The process consisted of running 
molten iron into a converter and 
blowing blasts of cold air at high 
pressure through the metal. This 


JAPANESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Typical Japanese characters and ob- 
jects, native trees, foliage, houses and 
animals, to be cut out, colored, and 
constructed into stand-up figures. 
Splendid material for sand table work, 
story illustration or teaching geog- 
raphy. Beautiful colored key sheet 


showing village made up, and detailed | 


instructions in each portfolio. 


Price, pestpate 


















SJ 















eliminated the carbon. Only iron 
which contained not more than a 
thousandth part of phosphorus could 
be used in making this steel. 


Who are the Basque people?— 
South Dakota. 


The Basques are a race of Spanish 
mountaineers, whose origin has been 


8364—CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Complete in every detail, giving an authentic and accurate picture of the life and 


customs of the Far East. Among the 


sam-pans, pagodas, bamboo treés, Chinese houses, Chinese men, women, and 
children, also many other figures associated with Chinese daily life. 


Price, postpaid 













straight line cut-outs are included—junks, 


...60e 





an unsolved puzzle. In early times 
they were interested in navigation 
and made numerous sea voyages. It 
has been claimed that they sailed as 
far as Newfoundland before Colum- 
bus discovered America, but there is 
no positive proof to substantiate this 
claim. Among the Basque people 
there were some noteworthy naviga- 
tors, including Sebastian, the lieuten- 
ant of Magellan, who took charge of 
the fleet after the death of Magellan 
on the famous first voyage around 
the world. The Basque language, 
spoken on both slopes of the Pyrenees, 













A fascinating 
color- work project 
SPRING BIRDS 


Outline designs of ten of the 
most colorful common birds of 
springtime, to be colored, cut 
out and pasted into realistic 
models. The complete birds, 
life size, make a beautiful dec- 
oration when hung in the class- 
room, and provide valuable 
nature study material as well as 
color and construction work. 


Price, pestpaid______. 40c 















does not resemble others and is be- 
lieved to have come from a neolithic 
race which existed in western Europe 
thousands of years before Christ. 


How early was the red poppy first 
associated with battlefields as a sym- 
bol of death or bloodshed?—Mary- 
land. 

The origin is unknown, but for 
hundreds of years the red poppy has 
been associated with European battle- 
fields. This is true especially in 
Flanders, where the flower grows wild 
to such an extent that it is a pest in 
cultivated fields, and in neglected 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK 


















498. A portfolio of inspiring 
projects for the holidays, spe- 
cial occasions and every day of 
the school year, including paper 
cutting, coloring, construction 
and drawing. Twenty-four 
sheets, size 9 x 12, in portfolio. 


Mailing weight, 8 oz. 


Price per set, postpaid____.__ 40 





places almost completely covers the 
ground. European writers have of- 
ten referred to the poppies that 
spring up on battlefields. In ancient 
Roman mythology the red poppy was 
a symbol of death, and it is likely 
that this symbol was known by early 
writers who associated the flower 
with the bloodshed of war. John 
McCrae’s poem, “In Flanders Fields,” 
has given many persons their first in- 
troduction to poppies in relation to 
battlefields, and they think of the 
flower as identified with the World 
War. 














SEND US YOUR FILMS 


FILMS DEVELOPED be oo roll; its Sc 
| each. Ask for Spec List. 
Rosnoke Photo Finishing Company, 
16¢ Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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circus. Equestrians, horses, mules, 


elephants, lions, lion tamers, dancing dogs, 
seals, ostriches, camels, monkeys, bears and 
zebras are a few of the many straight line pic- 
tures in this set, which lends itself ideally to 
sand table project, seat and art work. Com- 
-plete instructions for coloring, as well as di- 
rections for constructing. 45¢ per set, postpaid. 


PLAYTIME CIRCUS CUT-OUTS 


Ten sheets of designs, containing all the neces- 
sary figures and characters to form a complete 








ht Line Picture Cut-Outs 


clowns, 




















MAIL THE COUPON NOW 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 

a _ enclosed send the portfolios checked: 
Japanese Village Cut-Outs 60c 

_Chinese Village Cut-Outs 60c 


wine Spring Birds 40c 
__..... Constructive Seat Work 40c 


__Playtime Circus Cut-Outs 45c 








the five 
portfolios for 


$2.00 























OFF . . . to the UNSPOILED 


VACATION LAND 


“Lofty mountein peoks ond rushing streams, 
inconceivable greenery, riotous sunsets and 
colorful countryside’ . THAT is Ver- 
mont. A recreational frontier so park-like 
and continuous that all may enjoy without 
crowding or threat to its natural charm. On 
every hand a variety of verdure 
and intimacy of scene that form 
@ perfect pottern 
for invigorating 
summer fun, 


















Explore Vermont this summer . . 
enjoy the splendid roads, the welcom- 
ing hospitality of Green Mountain inns, 
guest homes and camps. Golf, fish or revel 
in your favorite sport. There’s elbow-room 
for indulging every vacation desire. 


FREE VACATION BOOK 
Vermont.” 


° “Unspoiled 
Informative and profusely illus- 
trated, it will help you pion a different and 
better vacation. It also describes other free 
official Vermont publications. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 
52 State House, 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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SUMMER SCHOOL NoTEs 





For the first time the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis is offering 
this summer, among its six hundred 
courses, a formal course of training 
in adult education. This field is one 
the importance of which is being in- 
increasingly recognized. The nearness 
of the Ten Thousand Lakes region 
adds to the advantages of a Minne- 
sota study-play vacation. 


Anyone attracted by the Lake 
Champlain region, including the 
Green Mountains, the Adirondacks, 
and the lower St. Lawrence from 
Montreal to Quebec, will find the 
University of Vermont at Burlington 
a convenient center for study and 
recreation. Trips to points of inter- 
est are conducted under university 
direction. 


One of the most notable of out- 
door summer schools is that of the 
Allegany School of Natural History, 
held in Allegany State Park, New 
York. The 1935 season will be the 
ninth in which it has attracted na- 
ture lovers. The school is conducted 
by the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences in co-operation with the 
New York State Museum and it is 
affiliated with the University of Buf- 
falo. College credit courses are of- 
fered in field botany, field geology, 
natural history of birds, nature study, 
and field zoology. Further informa- 


The tenth annual Seminar in Mex- 
ico, to be held in Cuernavaca and 
Mexico City July 3-23, will consist 
of lectures, round-table discussions, 
and field trips intended to supply a 
general introduction to Mexican his- 
tory, economics, art, international re- 
lations, and archaeology. It is under 
the leadership of outstanding Mex- 
ican and American authorities in 
many fields. For details, address 
Hubert C. Herring, Executive Direc- 
tor, The Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


All the cultural resources of Chi- 
cago are at the disposal of teachers 
who decide to do summer work at 
one of the institutions in or near the 
midwestern metropolis. Northwest- 
ern University in Evanston special- 
izes in the famed Winnetka System, 
under direction of Superintendent 
Carleton Washburne. The National 
College of Education, with its half- 
century record, is in the same delight- 
ful suburb. DePaul University has a 
curriculum planned both for teachers 
in training and teachers in service. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
appeals particularly to kindergarten, 
primary, and nursery school teachers. 
The Art Institute of Chicago lists 
many courses especially planned for 
the practical benefit of teachers and 
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HIDDEN VALUE 


You can’t tell from the looks of a Pen- 
cil Sharpener how good it is. It’s the 
“Hidden Value” in the famous Apsco 
Cutters that makes all Apsco Models 
the outstanding Pencil Sharpeners in 
the World. 


The GIANT 


Now available with the familiar cellu- 
loid or in the No. 2 Model with an 
ALL STEEL Receptacle. 


$1.75 


Remember the familiar slogan— 

“Apsco Cutters don’t Scrape—THEY 

CUT”—refers only to Sharpeners made 

by the 

AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 


supervisors. 
(Continued on page 9) 


tion may be obtained from Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Buffalo, N.Y. 





VERMONT 


July 8th to 
August 16th 


Courses afford- 
ing superior op- 
portunity for self- 





F HAWAIL 
© gont.24 aue.2. 


Study in the Scenic ~-«€ 
Vacation Setting of the- 
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AN improvement, for 
teachers _ desiring 
UT in the tropic verdure of the mid-Pacific pi es ea eC ion: certification credit, $ 
a faily accredited university offers more - 
than eighty graduate and undergraduate credit pa graduate students 


and undergraduates. 
City conveniences 
and unsurpassed 
recreational advan- 
tages. Lake Cham- 
plain, Green Moun- 
tain and Adiron- 


courses under a distinguished faculty, recruited 
from leading universities of the world. 






™s In Work, Play or Rest 
} There’s Cool Comfort 
Each Day Under Blue Skies 


TRIPLE ADVANTAGE to Teachers is afforded by the Pikes Peak 


All regular university departments — many 
courses in the teacher training—the School of 
Pacific and Oriental! affairs, the center for study 
of problems of the Pacific and the Far East. 


CHAMPLAIN 


This summer is your opportunity to lift study 
from dull routine...Two glorious months—ten 
days on luxutious express liners, six weeks in 





. Region this summer—a glorious vacation setting; the Summer R . 
Honolulu, tuition, living expenses—all for as little Courses at Colorado College; quick access to the N.E.A. Convention dack excursions, trips to Montreal and 
as $250—no more than you would spend at home. in July. shee andar University diceceien 
For bulletin giving complete information Work or play or relaxing rest can be enjoyed in complete comfort. 2 r 
please address: There’s none of the enervating “stickiness” occasioned by high humidity Enrollment limited to one thousand. 


— eal and temperature. The dry, clean, pine-spiced air stimulates by day- -the 
“Director of Summer Session nights, with temperatures seldom reaching 60, induce sound, refreshing 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII sleep. 

Honolulu, T. H. Why not plan now to make the Pikes Peak Region your vacation objective 
this summer? 


Railroads always make low summer rates to this famed scenic Region— 
grant stop-over and side trips. 


Summer Courses and N. E. A. Convention 


Colorado College, through Thurston J. Davies, President, announces Summer Courses 
of eight weeks beginning Monday, June 17, 1935, with a faculty of national 
prominence. Graduate and undergraduate instruction in all courses usually given 
at Liberal Arts Colleges, including Music and Drama, also Arts (Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, formerly Broadmoor Art Academy). . All information if you BY 
address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, Director, 110 Administration Bldg., Colorado 

College, Colorado Springs. ‘daa 

And the 1935 WN. E. A. Comments 

in July will be in Denver, only 
miles away. 


Any Information on Request 


Detailed information on any matter— 
illustrated booklets, accommodations, 


Write for Mustrated Catalog. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington Vermont 











Combine WN. E. A. and Summer School 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 








all entertain- 
ment needs 





instructors. Courses organized on 








ph > ——. 3 ~ ee ce — etc.,—will be supplied if you address: 
ere. Delightful climate. e-week units. . 
imeibetip@ ‘bivetaeet tau Soeandel Colorado Springs for dramatic 
SPECIAL FEATURES Chamber of Commerce clubs, lodges, 

Nursery and Primary Science and Liberal Art 700 

General Education Vocational Education Independence Bidg., schools, etc., 

= Colored Mountain Calendar FREE Colorado Springs 
to Teachers! and forevery 





Catalogue Free! occasion. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


pe Gtieado Springs 
Manitou "pi. Pak Region, i 


= Session Suen, 24 Adm. Bidg., Fe. Collins, Colo. 


The am Advertncment Lraawced by Tort Collim Ranvans Mew 
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JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10 
PRESENTED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


PASADENA Community PLAYHOUSE 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising DireGor 


This summer. . . combine a delightful 
vacation in Southern California with a 
cultural opportunity that comes once 
in a lifetime. Pasadena’s world-famed 
Playhouse will present the 
Chronicle Plays of Shakespeare 

as a group, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the English-speaking Stage. Elab- 
orate settings. Famous artists of stage 
and screen in leading roles. FREE lec- 
tures on the Bard and his works by em- 
inent authorities. No lover or student 
of Shakespeare or the Stage should miss 
this rare experience in the drama. Write 
for details and plan your vacation to 
include this remarkable dramatic event. 


ADDRESS CHAS. I. PRICKETT, GEN. MGR 











PASADENA coum PLAWHOUSE ais 
39°S- EL MOLI * PASAD 


TOIL aA ® I 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
prepares you for this intensely interesting, wel! pay 
ing work in hospital or physician's laboratory. Thor- 
si ough course in laboratory technique in al! of its phases 
; in 6 months. Complete course, including X- 
Ray and physica! therapy in 9 months. 
Write for catalog 


3423 East Lake St. Minneapolis, Mina. 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th Year of EDUCATION 


Formerly Nat'l Kindergarten & Elementary 












Spend a profitable 6 weeks summer session on aoe 
shores of Lake Michigan. New inspiration— 
fresh impetus—likely advance. Preliminary and 
Advanced classes for teachers in Kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grades. Also cultural subjects including History, 


i oa Pi al 





spare time. 
successful 
Artists receive 


Write today for Art Year Book 


APPLIED ART 
Dept. 455, 10 E. Huron St,, Chicago, Ill, 


OWEN <::. PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous paintings for picture 
study and correlation. Send us a postcard with 
your name, address, school and grades taught, and 
we will send full descriptive literature with sample 
pictures FREE, Introductory set of 97 pictures, 
all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 








Application Photos 


Our fine photos have helped thousands of 
teachers get positions. Size 244x314 on 
real double-weight portrait paper, 25 for 
$1.00, 12 for 60c. Send good phete. We 
return original and g 
i Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROTHERS 
Willmar, Minn. 

















Government describing many 
BR Aw oo { Government it jobs 
Examinations é for men-women, .  ® Tell me how to 


eaetee get one. 
Name 


Coupon 
Today e Address 
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SUMMER SCHOOL NOoTEs 
(Continued from page 8) 





The dates of the Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) summer session— 
June 17-July 26—are certain to 
accommodate teachers whose schools 
close early, leaving the latter part of 
the summer free for carrying out 
other plans. St. Louis is strongly af- 
fected by southern influence, and its 
atmosphere is novel and pleasant to 
those used to northern ways. 


Courses for the training of teach- 
ers and supervisors of sight-saving 
classes will be offered at several in- 
stitutions this summer. At Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Olive S. Peck, supervisor of sight- 
saving classes of northern Ohio, will 
be director of the course; at State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York, 
Matie M. Carter of the State Educa- 
tion Department will be in charge; 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, the course will be 
directed by Winifred Hathaway, as- 
sociate director of the National Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Blindness 
(50 West 50th Street, New York), 
the organization which sponsors 
these courses. 


Particular interest attaches to the 
offerings of various Colorado summer 
schools this year, because of the 
meeting in Denver of the National 
Education Association. In addition 
to the University of Denver, men- 
tioned last month, there is the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder, which 
makes a specialty of its outdoor rec- 
reation program in the Rockies; Col- 
orado State College at Fort Collins, 
which has its curriculum arranged in 
three three-week units; and Colorado 
College at Colorado Springs, which 
offers unusual facilities for art in- 
struction through the local Fine 
Arts Center, formerly Broadmoor 
Art Academy. 


Historical landmarks are every- 
where in the Philadelphia area, so that 
any student at Temple University 
who desires to do so can spend all 
available leisure time in visiting Revo- 
lutionary scenes. Atlantic City and 
other ocean resorts are within easy 
reach for persons who crave the salt 
sea air. 


The schedule of summer classes at 
the George Washington University, 
in Washington, D.C., gives students 
ample time to become acquainted 
with the great libraries and govern- 
mental workshops of the nation’s cap- 
ital, observing the various depart- 
ments and bureaus in operation. Con- 
tacts are made with educational and 
scientific organizations, and excur- 
sions are arranged to places of beauty 
and historical association. 





Washington B Boulevard Hospital 


F NURSING. Three year study, 
po E ame duty, eee ay Fee livin quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00 21-4x3 1-4 
Send original photo, without mount, if 
possible, together with dollar bill. Orig- 
inal returned along with reprints. NEW 
SATIN FINISH. 


ALGONA ART STUDIOS 
P. O, Box 275 ALGONA, IOWA 











WANTED 





At each of our offices we are looking 
for several experienced teachers to 
represent us this summer. We want 
the type of teacher who ordinarily 
does not answer advertisements, but 
who is interested in a real oppor- 
tunity to make money this sum- 
mer—an unusual opportunity that 
holds excellent possibilities of ad- 
vancement into a permanent exec- 
utive position later in this highly suc- 
cessful educational organization. If 
you can meet our qualifications, you 


ATLANTA 
1049-50 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM 
2026 Fourth Avenue, North 


BOSTON 
1103 Statler Office Building 
CHICAGO 
1000 North Dearborn St. 
CINCINNATI 
2712 Erie Avenue 
CLEVELAND 
1522 B. F. Keith Theatre Bldg. 


COLUMBUS 
506 Ohio State Savings Bldg. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
FOR VACATION POSITIONS 
$200—300 Per Month—Commission and Bonus 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


DALLAS 
1104 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT 
1208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 
413 Bryant Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 
318 Beaux Arts Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE TTLE 
Suite 835, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1141 Plymouth Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY 
500 Fifth Ave., Suite 816 


can earn $200 to $300 per month this 
summer in commission and bonus. 

Successful applicants must be be- 
tween the ages of 27 and 40, have at 
least 3 years Normal or college train- 
ing with three or more years of 
teaching experience. Those whose 
teaching has been in the social 
studies or the sciences will be given 
preference. Write to the nearest 
office below for personal interview, 
stating age, education, teaching ex- 
perience, the date your school closes 
and length of time you can work. 


PEORIA 
1017 Jefferson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1716 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 


PITTSBURG 
Fort Pitt Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 
sends sn Rm. 1047 


1301 mm Life Tower 
ST. LOUIS 
22 Louderman Building 
‘Sanaa. D.C. 
Room 831, Southern Bldg. 























DON’T 








DO IT! 








@ Give up coffee? Why? It isn’t the coffee 
that puts your nerves on edge, makes 
you cross with the children when they’re 
noisy. It’s the two grains of caffeine lurk- 
ing in every cup. 

But, you say, I don’t want to give 
up coffee. You don’t have to! Kellogg 
has perfected a process that removes 
97% of the caffeine—yet leaves every 
fragrant bit of the flavor. And it’s all 


coffee, real coffee—not a substitute. You 
sleep like a child, nerves rested, and have 
just as much pleasure out of coffee as ever! 

So the next time you buy coffee, try 
Kaffee-Hag. And when you brew it, perk 
it twice as long as ordinary coffee. This 
brings out every bit of the smooth, sat- 
isfying flavor. Send the coupon for a gen- 
erous trial can. Or buy Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
at your grocer’s. 


GUARD YOUR NERVES FROM CAFFEINE 





family.) 





(Pronounced Kaffee-HAIG) 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send your generous can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
and booklet. I enclose 15c in stamps. (Only 1 sample to a 
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I prepare coffee by Percolating 1 Dripping 0 Boiling 0 











CAN YOU QUALIFY FOR 
THIS SUMMER POSITION? 


Are you between 25 and 40 years of age, with 5 
years or more teaching experience, with Normal 
School training or equivalent, OR—with at least 
two years’ college work? . 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
RARELY OFFERED 


Seldom is there a chance to 
ground floor” and prosper with an expanding 
business. But now—after four years of intensive 
editorial work—W. F. Quarrie & Company, Pub- 
lishers of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA, have completed CHILDCRAFT, an en- 
tirely new and sensational development in the 
educational field. 


“get in on the 


Throughout the United States an entirely new 
organization will be developed to handle this 
business—an opportunity that comes but once 
in many years. 


IF YOU WANT CASH.--- 


this summer, want a profitable vacation position 
or an opportunity to work into a permanent 
executive position, 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY TO: 


Ray Lamberson, Vice President 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


DO IT TODAY! 




















Now ...a Child’s 
DICTIONARY! 


By E. L. Thorndike 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


RECOGNIZED by superintendents and 
supervisors in schools all over the coun- 
try as the first distinct advancement in a 
dictionary for children. 

ACCLAIMED by newspapers, magazines, 
and radio. 

WELCOMED by parents and teachers as 
the answer to a long-felt need of children. 











23,281 words 970 pages 1610 pictures $1.32 list 
For a free 16-page prospectus, send this adver- 
tisement, with your name and address, to 

N eiiael 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY ~“*" 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK § Address — — 
623 So. 29 Pryor 308 Santa 114-120 INST. 
Wabash St., N. E. Fe Bidg. E. 23rd St. Positi 








acdtionWithPa 


FOR 100 ALERT SUP’TS, PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 
We absolutely guarantee $270 for 90 days; $150 for 60 days 
of work; and large additional earnings for successful work. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 








EDUCATORS ASS’N 





307 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Street and Now eens 
City and State... 
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Fountains and Cups 


“Studies have proved that germs 
may be transmitted from the lips or 
tongue of an infected person who 
places them in contact with the 
spout of a drinking fountain, which 
may readily happen where the water 
bubbles straight up and only a short 
distance.” So advises the Ohio State 
Department of Health in an official 
bulletin. 

“These studies also have shown 
that in fountains whose water bub- 
bles up vertically the germs some- 
times are held in suspension and are 
kept dancing in the column of water 
for several hours before passing off 
as waste. It also has been demon- 
strated that certain selected varieties 
of germs can be placed in the spout 
by contact of lips that may be 
smeared with them, and recovered 
several hours later from the bubbling 
column of water. Therefore, drink- 
ing fountains should be designed 
to discharge the water at an angle, 
and the orifice should be so located 
that under no circumstance will it 
be brought into contact with the 
drinker’s lips. 

“Where drinking water is supplied 
in public places, not delivered under 
pressure, or if under pressure but 
witk. no fountain provided, the com- 
mon drinking cup is quite frequently 
found, and is used by many persons 
regardless of warnings given and the 
regulations prohibiting its use.” 

The bulletin continues with a rec- 
ommendation that when no fountain 
is provided the “best and cheapest 
policy ... is to provide individ- 
ual paper cups.” 


The new educational program of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
been so popular that it has been de- 
cided to offer an additional series of 
free gallery talks to be given every 
day during April and May, except 
Mondays and Fridays, and also other 
lectures—courses for members of 
the Museum, courses for teachers of 
New York public schools, story hours 
for boys and girls, and free showings 
of motion pictures relating to art. 
Radio talks will be given by Huger 
Elliott and other members of the 
educational staff. For more specific 
information, address Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 


There are more than 2,600 schools 
in Victoria, Australia, which have 
school banks to foster habits of thrift 
among the children of the state. The 
depositors, at the latest count, num- 
bered 181,503 and the balance on 
deposit was $1,395,000. 


Rolls Developed, : any made ie," Reptins any 
size, 8c each. Best ma‘ 


FINISHERS, E Box refunded pst 





terials and workmanshi 
not satianed, FALLS FOTO 
Glens Falis, New York. 
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Vacation Position 


We will employ a few ambitious people 
for key positions in our organization 
this summer. You must have a car and 
be free to travel. Work will consist of 
demonstrating our complete line of 
school equipment including rubber 
stamp printing sets, seatwork materials, 
general supplies, professional helps. No 
investment is required. You will be 
competently trained by a special repre- 
sentative. The work is pleasant and 
stimulating. Your income will be most 
satisfactory and you will have an oppor- 
tunity to advance to a permanent posi- 
tion which will offer great possibilities. 
When writing, give full particulars, 
state training and teaching experience, 
and give preference as to territory. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 
104 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 











The RED CAP and GOWN 

Is rapidly becoming recog- 

nized as the authentic 

costume for 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 


Samples and rental rates 
on request. 
Dept. TI 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 

















“EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Rotary Stencil, Clay, and Film 
Duplicators $3.85 to $37.50. 
Prints anything Type- 
written, Penned, Drawn, 
Traced, Colors. 

Supplies, Repairs, 
for All Makes Du- 
plicating Machines, 
Typewriters, 
Folder Free. 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Suite 521, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


piarry meet 
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Lanterns, 
and June in one set. Price 
Fairbairn Art Co., Dept. N, 736 WEST 173rd St., New York 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNO 
1429 Fifth Ave., S.E. Coder Rapids, lowa. 


APPLICATION 
125 “"exotos. °1.00 


On genuine Moentone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. ‘ect 
| | cop smteed. Re ——re. size 2%x3% guar- 
: ood photo or snapshot. 

cok Gena unharmed, Same 
day yan 


* MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 2-867, bm ems Wis. 


10¢ BOOKS Gates 


GRADES 
350 titles: Social Studies, Industries, Fables; Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, 
etc. Send usa postcard with your name, address, 
school and grades taught, and we will send you one 
book FREE together with complete list of titles. 

F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


*> WORLD'S LARGEST 


JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
































y priced Juvenile Books Tor nche special 
Soe 











Dept. 11, 
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AY DAY, Child 
Health Day, Bird 

Day, National Music 
Week, Mother’s Day, 
World Goodwill Day, 
Decoration Day, and, 
for some schools, Closing 
Day! All these figure 
prominently—some per- 
haps more than others— 
in the May programs 
of schools throughout 
the United States. As 
we think over the many days which have 
been designated for special observance dur- 
ing the month of May, we wonder whether 
we should not be glad that this great abun- 
dance of “special” occasions which empha- 
size deeply significant factors in our lives 
comes at the end of the year when, with the 
glory of spring beckoning us to the great 
out-of-doors, we might be tempted to let 
our enthusiasm lag as we go about our daily 
task. But no matter how we feel about it, 
these special days are with us, and it is for us 
to make them as worth while as possible, and 
to let them vitalize our teaching procedures. 


TS old English manner of celebrating 
May Day is a delightful one, and, al- 
though we may not wish to follow it, we can 
still encourage in our pupils the charming 
custom of hanging May baskets on the doors 
of their friends. Then, too, this occasion 
offers an unusually happy time to remember 
someone in the neighborhood who seems to 


- be in special need. 


Although we recognize the importance 
and necessity of emphasizing health in the 
schoolroom and in the community through- 
out the entire year, Child Health Day, 
which for twelve years has been celebrated 
each May Day, provides an unusually fine 
opportunity for bringing the subject to the 
attention of pupils and patrons alike. We 
do not need to be urged to do everything 
within our power to make possible a health- 


ier and happier childhood. 
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Music: like pictures, provides a medium 
of communication between the past 
and the present, between one nationality and 
another, as perhaps very little else can. The 
glorious heritage of a rich musical back- 
ground belongs to every child, and he should 
not be deprived of it. May National Music 
Week be highly successful in keeping before 
us the all-important message which it brings. 


OTHER’S DAY, which is celebrated 
each year on the second Sunday in 
May, might well become the focal point in 
the schools of a broader consideration of 
motherhood. Plate II, in the Picture Sec- 
tion, providing a correlation between the 
celebration of Mother’s Day and a study of 
the contribution which the pioneer mothers 
made to this land of ours, offers a suggestion 
along this line. 


wr increasing conviction, each and 
every one of us must realize the tre- 
mendous importance and significance of 
World Goodwill Day, May 18. This is a day 
on which much attention-should be centered 
in the classroom. Where can a true under- 
standing of internationalism be better 
taught than in the schools? Where is a bet- 
ter opportunity provided for bringing to the 
attention of girls and boys everywhere pic- 
torial material, as well as other subject mat- 
ter, which has definite value in presenting 
an honest picture of children in the countries 
to the north, south, east, and west of us as 
they go about their work and play? Only 
as we recognize our responsibility in, and 
work definitely toward, building an inter- 
national point of view which will show its 
strength in the coming years, can we ever 
hope to achieve it. ; 
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Courtesy, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 54 
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“THE VIRGIN’ —<Assotr H. THAYER 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, ToweR Hitt ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ERE is a picture that seems 
to say, “Come join us! We 
are out for a walk over the 

hills and down through the meadow.” 
It is not in the faces of the young 
woman and the two children that we 
see this, but rather in the whole swing 
of their bodies as they go gaily along. 
If you will look at the picture with 
half-closed eyes, you will catch some- 
thing of the rhythm of their walk. 

It is a beautiful day in May when 
fruit trees blossom, and wild flowers 
grow here and there in the woods. 
How good the cool grass and the solid 
earth must feel to their feet! You 
know what a joy it is to go barefoot 
in the spring and summer, and feel the 
loveliness of earth and grass. 

The artist who painted this picture 
frequently had his daughter and son 
pose for him as the symbol of child- 
hood or youth. A symbol is a single 
thing that stands for many things, 


THE PICTURE 


often for things we can’t see or han- 
dle, as red is the color symbol for 
courage, and blue is for truth, and our 
flag stands for the United States and 
all we hold dear in it. 

So, in this picture, the children 
stand for children everywhere. The 
young woman is the symbol of the one 
who leads them into delightful dis- 
coveries about nature and life. She 
may be a big sister, a teacher, or a 
friend. 

As we look at the painting, many 
beautiful thoughts come tous. There 
is something about it that is like mu- 
sic. I think this is how the artist 
wanted us to feel, because the picture 
expresses some of the ideas that meant 
most to him. 

Notice how strong, yet gentle, the 
figure of the young woman is. How 
tenderly and with what ease the chil- 
dren hold her hands as they go march- 
ing along over the soft green earth of 


springtime. You almost feel that they 
do not speak because they want to 
hear all the voices of the woods. The 
boy in the picture has picked up a 
crooked stick which interested him, 
and the little girl holds a red flower 
very tenderly. 

Notice the colors the artist has used 
—the soft tones for the young wom- 
an’s dress and the dark greens for the 
grass, with an occasional flower of red. 
The children’s loose garments do not 
look like those you wear, but they tell 
us much about the spirit of the pic- 
ture. See how the breeze almost 
makes a sail out of the little boy’s 
cape. Against the blue sky we see ap- 
ple blossoms and then we know that 
an apple tree must be near by. 

When you see other pictures by this 
great American artist you will under- 
stand more about his gift of painting, 
and his love of. expressing the spirit of 
things and people. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: FREER GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


QUESTIONS 


Why do you think Mr. Thayer 
painted this picture? What was it he 
wanted us to feel? Can you think of 
another name for the picture? 

Has the artist painted his figures 
standing still or walking toward us? 
How can you tell? 

Why did he place the figure of the 
young woman in the center of the pic- 
ture? Why did he make her arms out- 
stretched as she holds each child by 
the hand? How did he show us there 
was a breeze? Why do you think he 
planned his sky and cloud so that 
the head of the young woman comes 
against the warm blue? 


THE ARTIST 


Sig life of Abbott Henderson Thayer 
should be of great interest to children 
because as a child he loved the things that 
many children love, and did the things they 
enjoy doing. Born on August 12, 1849, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, he grew up in that vi- 
cinity. He liked to walk through the woods 
and listen to the small voices about him in 
snapping twig, song of bird, and whispering 
breeze. As a boy he showed great interest in 
painting animals and the world of nature that 
he knew and loved. He was fortunate in 
having a father who provided every oppor- 
tunity for his son to develop his talent. 

His early paintings were animal pictures. 
His landscape paintings, though few in num- 
ber, stand among our finest examples of 
American landscape. 

It was not until after studying in Paris 
under Gérome and Lehmann that he special- 
ized in portraiture, the field in which he was 
to do his greatest work. 

(Continued on page 89) 


ACTIVITIES 


Take a walk in the woods near your 
home. See how many things you can 
find which interest you because they 
are beautiful in shape or color or in 
the way they live. Some of these 
things you can bring home—others 
you must enjoy only in the woods. 

Climb up into an apple tree and 
look out at the world below and be- 
yond. See how different things look 
when you see them from a new posi- 
tion. Lie down on the grass and look 
up into the sky showing through the 
leaves. Make a poem about it. 

See how many wild flowers you can 
find that grow near your home. 
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Denver Invites You 


A. HELEN ANDERSON 


SUPERVISOR OF PuBLICATIONS, DENVER PuBLIc SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLORADO 





Denver’s New Crry anp County BurLpinc 
IN THE Civic CENTER 





BiueBinD Lace, Rocky MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 








Tue Opera House at CENTRAL City 


. ARE you coming to Denver this sum- 

mer to attend the meeting of the 
National Education Association? A word 
of warning, then. Your suitcase and 
handbags should contain something be- 
sides the practical requirements for stern 
business sessions and the miscellany of ap- 
parel that goes with state or college din- 
ners. Once you gaze on the ragged sky 
line west of Denver, stretching from 
Pikes Peak at the south to Longs Peak at 
the north, you will be glad that you have 
with you the out-of-door things that go 
with trips into Colorado hills. 

It is going to be a great convention. 
The National Education Association 
promises a fine program. There will be 
section meetings for various group in- 
terests, and general meetings in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium; the committees on 
hospitality are planning mountain trips, 
picnics, and sight-seeing tours. 

Above all, there is opportunity for a 
great vacation. You cannot afford to be 
at the gateway of America’s playgrounds 
without taking time to play. For the 
convention guest who wonders what 
there is to do in Colorado, here are some 
suggestions. 

First, allow a day to drive to the sum- 
mit of Mount Evans, 14,260 feet above 
sea level. Perhaps this is the most spec- 
tacular motor trip in America. Miles 
above timber line, you forget everything 
but the ranges of mountains that open up 
below you. 

Will you drive to Denver in your own 
car? Then go up Mount Evans for the 
sunrise. You won’t mind getting up at 
two o'clock in the morning, for the spec- 
tacle is well worth the effort. Breakfast 
will be waiting for you at Echo Lake 
Lodge, 10,000 feet above the sea. If you 
do not have your car, local transportation 
companies will take you up the moun- 
tain and back at reasonable rates. 

Allow at least two days—four or five 
if you can—to visit Rocky Mountain 
National Park. The drive up the Big 
Thompson Canon to Estes Park is some- 
thing you will not forget. At Estes you 
will find that Longs Peak, with the halo of 
foaming clouds, compels you to stay a 
while. And you'll be glad that you did. 

Trails lead from Estes Park to Fern 
Lake, Bear Lake, Chasm Lake, and Dream 
Lake—bits of emerald balanced magically 
on mountain heights. Perhaps, if you are 
an intrepid soul, you will want to climb 
Longs Peak. ‘Thousands have done it. If 
you are less courageous, you will be con- 
tent to ride a friendly Estes Park horse 


up a trail, through the quaking aspens, to 
the foot of some distant glacier. 

From Estes Park you may drive over 
the Trail Ridge road and Milner Pass to 
Grand Lake, headwaters of the Colorado 
River. Here all those who must swim 
may do so, and canoes, motorboats, and 
even yachtsare available. You travel back 
to Denver over Berthoud Pass, a road that 
takes you 11,000 feet above sea level. 

By all means, visit Central City. Here, 
fifty-odd years ago, the miners left their 
rockers and sluices for an evening at 
the old opera house. Diggings were for- 
gotten, as Edwin Booth, Rose Coghlan, 
Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, or 
other famous players entertained the 
grubstaked prospector and the miner who 
had just struck pay dirt. Eventually the 
mines closed, and Central City lay asleep 
—a deserted village. In 1932, private 
enterprise and the University of Denver 
combined to reopen the old opera house. 
Each year since then thousands have 
joined the fifty-mile trek up Virginia 
Cafon to see fine performances by 
Lillian Gish in Camille, Gladys Swarthout 
and Richard Bonelli in The Merry Wid- 
ow, or Walter Huston in Othello—all 
directed by Robert Edmond Jones. 

For 1935, Mr. Jones plans to give a re- 
view—“Central City Nights.” This will 
consist of scenes from the plays acted 
there during its heyday. 

Should you want to stay all night at 
Central City, try the old Teller House, 


the entrance of which was once paved 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Mabel Betsy Hil/ 


Child Health Day—May 1 


HILD Health Day is a time for special emphasis on above may be used to announce a Child Health Day pro- 
health and hygiene, even though they are part of gram, or it may provide material for a discussion of 
the school curriculum throughout the year. The poster exercise in the open air as one of the rules for health. 
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Drawing Children in a Maypole Dance 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor oF ArT, Untversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


 b~ children in the pictures at the 
bottom of the page are dancing 
around a Maypole. How happy they 
look! Everybody loves a Maypole dance. 
The March winds have come and gone, 
and the April showers have had their 
turn. Now it is May, and summer will 
soon be here. The children feel light and 
gay, as they skip about. Flowers are in 
bloom, and birds are singing, 


You will probably want to use many 
colors when you draw Maypole pictures. 
Most Maypoles have green, yellow, light 
orange, pink, light blue, lavender, and 
light magenta ribbons. They do not 
often have brown or black. Usually the 
children wear light colors, too. 

To draw side view of boy or girl— 

In drawing the boy, first maxe a cir- 

cle. This will represent his head. 
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Put a dent in his face to show that he 
has cheeks. Draw his hair, letting his 
ear show. Put in a dot for an eye. Draw 
a collar. 

Draw his sweater. 

Draw his trousers. 

Make his right leg slant back so that 
his foot is in the air. The left leg slants 
a little forward. 

Draw his right arm and hand. (His 
left arm does not show because it is 
down at his side.) Indicate his shoes 
and socks. 

To draw the girl, begin in the same 
way but draw her hair differently, and 
draw a dress instead of a sweater. 

Then draw her right arm and hand, her 
legs and feet. Indicate slippers and socks. 
To draw front view of boy or girl— 

In drawing the boy, make a circle for 
his head. 

Draw his hair, and dots for his eyes and 
mouth. 

Draw his collar and tie. 

Draw his sweater. 

Draw his trousers. Draw one leg 
straight down. Draw the other leg short- 
er because it is extended back. Indicate 
his shoes and shoelaces. 

Draw the arms, extended at sides, one 
higher than the other. 

Draw the girl in the same manner but 
make her hair different; draw a dress. 

Draw her legs and arms in the same 
manner as the boy’s. She may wear socks 
and strap slippers. 

To draw back view of boy or girl— 

In drawing the boy, make a circle for 
his head. 

Fill in his hair and add the ears. Draw 


his collar. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A Primary Store Unit 


HELEN ANDERSON 


FoRMERLY, TEACHER, KrEM ScnHoot No. 1, Krem, NortH DakorTa 


Te often arithmetic periods in the 
lower grades become a series of mo- 
notonous drills. Even problems present- 
ed in workbooks are often meaningless as 
far as the child’s life is concerned. The 
store unit that we worked out brought 
color and interest to my classes. In the 
arithmetic periods the children solved 
problems that confronted them in their 
own daily life. 

To create an atmosphere favorable for 
such a project, I told my class the story, 
“Billy’s Store” [given on this page]. 

The children were delighted with the 
story. During the conversation that fol- 
lowed, I led them to give suggestions in 
answer to the question, “Can you name 
some of the things that Billy would sell 
in his store?” 

Finally one of the pupils remarked, 
“Tt must be fun to play store.” Another 
said, “I’d like to play store myself.” 

The conversation continued in this 
way, until the children had quite made 
up their minds to have a play store of 
their own. We immediately began mak- 
ing our plans. 

The problem foremost in the minds of 
the children was that of obtaining a 
counter. No work table of any kind 
was available at school. The upper-grade 
boys made two sawbucks, each three feet 
long and two and one-half feet high. 
Over these we laid some boards about six 
feet in length. As the boards were rough 
and uneven, we spread on top of them a 
layer of cardboard, obtained by cutting 
open large cardboard boxes. Over this 
we laid an oilcloth cover. 

It will be of interest to rural school 
teachers to note that this project was car- 
ried out in a rural school, where equip- 
ment was at a minimum. However, with 
the co-operation of the parents and the 
children it was carried out successfully. 
Nearly every subject in the curriculum 
correlated with it in some manner. 
Arithmetic— 

As the conception of numbers and 
knowledge of arithmetic vary greatly in 
the three lower grades, I divided the store 
into three divisions, as follows. The first- 
graders were put in charge of the 1¢ divi- 
sion. (Later I added 5¢ and 10¢.) The 
second-graders sold articles with prices 
whose digits were below 6, as 23¢, 43¢. 
The third-graders were in charge of the 
division selling articles with prices in- 
cluding the digits 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

__ To represent groceries, each of the pu- 
pils brought from home empty oatmeal 
boxes, cocoa cans, and so on. 


The counter was placed in the rear of 
the room, about four feet from the wall. 
Shelves were constructed behind the 
counter by placing empty pasteboard 
boxes one on top of another, with the 
front of each box open. The groceries 
were arranged on the “shelves.” Each 
day one child from each grade was chos- 


en to act as clerk. The remaining chil- 
dren took the part of customers. 

The children made paper money from 
cardboard. They learned what consti- 
tutes a dollar, 2 dime, and a nickel; how 
to count by 5’s and 10’s; how to make 
change; and the value of money in trad- 
ing, e.g., just how much could be bought 
for fifty cents, a quarter, and so on. 

Before interest began to wane, I con- 
tributed something new. I obtained 
quantities of paper sacks of all sizes, and 
scales. Under the counter I placed boxes 
of sand and stones, to be used as sugar, 


rice, beans, and so on. “The children then 
(Continued on page 79) 








Billy’s Store 


OME here, Billy,” called Grandmother one fine morning. 
“I must go to town and do some shopping. Would you 
like to go with me?” 

“Oh, yes, Grandmother!” exclaimed Billy. 
to go." 

“Come, then,” said Grandmother, “and let me help you 
wash. You may wear your good suit, for one must look very 
neat to go shopping.” 

Billy was delighted over the prospect of going shopping 
with Grandmother, and he asked many questions as she 
helped him get ready. Finally, when he was so clean that he 
fairly shone, he put on his new blue sailor suit, with a bright 
red tie and a cap to match. (Here I showed a picture of a 
clean little boy in a blue sailor suit.) It was such a long way 
to the store that Grandmother and Billy rode on the street- 
car. (I showed a picture of a streetcar.) 

At last the streetcar stopped, and Grandmother and Billy 
stepped out into the street. There were many people hurry- 
ing to and fro, and Billy held fast to Grandmother’s hand. 
They walked up the street and into the grocery store. 

It made Billy hungry to look at the many good things to 
eat in that store. There were counters and crates full of 
fresh fruit and vegetables. ‘There were shelves all around 
the room filled with boxes, packages, and cans of food. 
(Here I paused to show pictures I had collected of interiors 
of stores.) If you will look around very carefully the next 
time you go into a grocery store, you will see many of the 
same kinds of things that Billy saw. 

The clerks, wearing long white aprons, hurried about, 
waiting on the customers. As Billy watched them, he re- 
solved then and there to be a storekeeper when he grew to 
be a man. 

Soon Grandmother’s turn came to be waited on. She 
bought bread, sugar, tea, a pound of butter, fresh vegetables, 
and some fruit. To Billy’s surprise, Grandmother also 
bought a stick of red and white peppermint candy. She 
gave it to Billy because he had been a good boy. 

All the way home, and for many days afterwards, Billy 
asked questions about the store, and Grandmother answered 
them. 

At last Billy said, “Grandmother, I don’t want to wait 
until I am a big man to be a storekeeper. I want to be a 
storekeeper now. I will make a little play store of my own. 
The neighbor children will come to buy from me. Will you 
and Grandfather buy from me, too?” 

“Yes, Billy,” she promised. He ran outdoors to see about 
getting his store ready. 

Can you name some of the things that Billy would sell 
in his store? 


“Tt will be fun 
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EXERCISES IN PRIMARY READING 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForMERLY, INsTRUCTOR, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 








The 


“Caw! Caw!” said the 


He was very 
He flew from to - 


Find the words which you need 
to finish the story and write them 
in the spaces above. 








red crow green 
sea rabbit tree 
black tree Crow 
Riddles 
I am small. 
I like milk. 
I can purr. 
I can bite. 
a hat 
What am I? a bat 
a cat 


I like boys and girls. 
I like to run and play. 
Do not be afraid when I bark. 
That is the way I talk. 
a doll 
What am I? a dog 
a log 


My name is John. 
I am seven years old. 
I go to school. 
I have a dog named Tip. 
a doz 
What am I? a toy 
a boy 





Mary’s Garden 


It is spring. 

Mary has a garden. 

In her garden grow many flowers. 

Father helped her to plant the 
garden. 

He showed her how to sow the 
seeds. 

He showed her how to water the 
flowers. 


In each of the groups below, can 
you find a true sentence about 
the story? Mark it with an X. 


1. It is thing. 
It is spring. 
It is sing. 
2. Mary has a curtain. 
Mary has a grass. 
Mary has a garden. 
3. Father helped her plant her 
garden. 
Father helped her play her 
garden. 
Father helped her place her 
garden. 





The Toad 
Jack has a toad. 


The toad is brown and green. 


It is a small toad. 
Jack calls it “Tom.” 


In each of the groups below, can 
you find a true sentence about the 
story? Mark it with an X. 


1. Jack has a top. 
Jack has a toad. 
Jack has a rope. 

2. The toad is black and gray. 
The toad is brown and green. 
The toad is strong and great. 








The Kitten 


May has a kitten. 
The kitten is black. 
Once it ran up a tree. 
It was afraid. 
It cried and cried. 
May was afraid, too. 
She was afraid it would fall. 
Jim climbed the tree, 
and brought it down. 


In each of the groups below, can 
you find a true sentence about the 
story? Mark it with an X. 


1. May has a kitten. 
Mary has a kitten. 
May has a mitten. 

2. The kitten is back. 
The kitten is black. 
The mitten is black. 
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Plaques Made from Plaster of Paris 


ESTHER H. KRZIZA 


TEACHER, First AND SECOND Graves, McKINLEY SCHOOL, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


MAING plaster-of-paris plaques is 
a suitable project for any time of 
the year, or for special occasions such as 
Mother’s Day. The plaques are very ap- 
propriate for gifts and home decorations. 
They are inexpensive and simple to make, 
and they give pupils an excellent opportu- 
nity to display their creative ability. This 
project can be used in any grade. The 
plaques shown were made by our 2B grade. 
The children enjoyed the work. 


Materials— 

The materials needed will be a mixing 
pan, a large spoon, several small pie tins, 
the same number of paper clips (which 
have been bent open), plaster of paris, 
and water. 

Directions— 

Put 114 cups of plaster of paris and 1 
cup of water into the mixing pan, and 
stir until smooth. Pour into the small 
pie tins. Near the edge of each pan 


insert a half-open paper clip, leaving 
enough above the plaster of paris for a 
hanger. When the plaster has become 
dry and hard, remove it by pressing 
slightly on the bottom of the pan. The 
bottom of the tin leaves the plaque with 
a smooth surface, ready for decoration. 
The decorations may be varied. Wax 
crayon, cut paper, show-card colors, or 
enamel can be used. The children will 
enjoy making several of the plaques. 
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First-Grade Seatwork~The Flower Garden 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


TEACHER, First Grape, BEAUFORT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, 


SouTH CAROLINA 











Before presenting this silent reading 
lesson, devote several language periods 
to oral discussions of the flower garden, 
so that the pupils will be familiar with 
the vocabulary. Hectograph the mate- 
rial as it appears on the page, or, if it 
seems preferable, hectograph only the 
pictures with their labels, placing on 


the blackboard the twenty sentences at 
the bottom of the page. The pictures 
may be enlarged if desired. 

Pass out the papers. Have the class 
read silently, then orally, the sentence 
with each picture. Tell the pupils that 
they are to read each of the twenty sen- 
tences silently, decide which picture it 


tells about, and write the number of 
the sentence under the picture. 

You may illustrate the procedure by 
working out one or two sentences with 
the class, holding them responsible for 
the rest of the sentences. Directions 


for coloring the pictures may be placed 
on the blackboard. 





This is the gardener. 
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Here are some flowers. 


a iO 


This is the sun. 
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See the rain. Here is a bird. Here is a bee. 
Go, ih, 4 ify 4 , hg Wi 4 za P “ 
yyy / 
’ “7 /. 4, ve av Wy 4, ¢ 
Mpg oy 
“ tx, ee Y 
MOG LEBER A WVRYNI Mice. 
1. [amin the sky all day. 11. I come from a cloud. 
2. eat bugs and worms. 12. We smell sweet. 
3. I work in the garden. 13. I sing in the garden. 
4. I get honey from the flowers. 14. I fly from flower to flower. 
§. I shine on the earth. 15. I help the plants to grow. 
6. I fall from the sky. 16. We are many colors. 
7. I plant the seeds. 17. I make the ground warm. 
8. We grow in the ground. 18. I live in a tree in the garden. 
9. I pull up the weeds. 19. I make the ground wet. 
10. I make something sweet for you to eat. 20. We make the garden pretty. 
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A Unit on the Home 


EMMA GOLDEN 


SUPERVISOR OF TEACHER TRAINING IN Figst-Grapr EpucaTIon, Fort Hays Kansas State CoLiece, Hays, Kansas 


I. Problem: Why should we love and ap- 
preciate our homes? What makes a home? 
II. Teacher’s aims. 

A. To help the children realize that 
within us is a love for home. 

B. To help them realize how our 
homes give us a feeling of security, 
safety, and happiness. 

C. To help them realize the necessity 
of having the house clean. 

D. To teach the duties of each mem- 
ber of the family and develop an ap- 
preciation for occupations of each. 
E. To develop the child’s power of ob- 
servation and his understanding of his 
immediate environment. 

F. To give him an appreciation of nat- 
ural beauty, and teach him how to con- 
serve it. 

G. To learn what constitutes a clean, 
sanitary, and modern home. 

III. Pupils’ aims. 

A. To enter into discussions. 

B. To use correct English. 

C. To learn to appreciate our homes. 
D. To learn attitudes of courtesy to be 
observed in the home. 

E. To learn that cleanliness is necessary 
and desirable. 

F. To furnish our playhouse. 

IV. Approach. 

A. Looking at pictures of houses. 

B. Playing house. 

C. Taking an excursion to see a mod- 
ern home. 

V. General procedure. 

A. Upon returning from the excur- 
sion, the children suggested that we 





iM. Armstrong Roberts 
“Up in a Swinc” 


H. Armstrong Roberts 








KEEPING THE LAWN NEAT 


furnish the playhouse. It was 344 by 
4, feet. The roof was hinged along 
the peak so that either side could be 
folded back. Wood was used for the 
framework and porches, and wall board 
for the walls and floors. The windows 
were of real glass. The finished house 
contained a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms, a bathroom, 
and a hall. 
B. Developing the unit. 
1. Language and literature. 
a) Information was given by the 
teacher regarding the homes of 
the American Indians, the Eski- 
mo, and the Negro. She told the 
stories of “The Three Bears” and 
“What the Cat and Hen Did.” 
The children and teacher talked 
about the picture “With Grand- 
‘ma” [the cover subject of THE 
INstRucToR for January 1934]. 
The class dramatized the story, 
“The Three Bears.” 
b) Poems and Mother Goose 
rhymes about home life were 
learned, 
c) The children told about their 
home experiences. 
d) How each room of the play- 
house should be furnished was 
discussed in class. 
e) The following topics were 
discussed by the children: Work 
of the different members of the 
family; food used in the home; 
cleanliness; kindness and cour- 
tesy in the home; how to spend 





HILDREN’S interest in 
Mother’s Day will prove 
an admirable motivation for 


the unit described above. 





leisure time; pets and how to 

care for them; and how to dress 

in and out of the house. 

f) Games to teach good English 

usage were played. 

The class pretended to be 
planning refreshments for a par- 
ty. To the teacher’s question 
“Who is it that likes (names an 
item)?” the pupils, when asked, 
would answer “It is I” or “It is not 
I” as the case might be. 

g) Invitations to parents to come 

to the program summing up the 

unit of work were composed. 
2. Creative expression. 

Making up original poems, stories, 
and riddles about home and home 
life. 

3. Number. 

a) Learning some number rhymes 

about home life. 

b) Using pictures of articles 

found in the home to help in the 

recognition of number groups. 
4. Activities. 

a) Making furniture for the home. 

The furniture for all the rooms 
except the bathroom was made of 
oak tag, cut out and put together 
by the children, and painted with 
poster paint. The bathroom fix- 
tures were made of clay and 
painted white. 

b) Making rugs for the home. 

The rugs for living room and 


dining room all were made of a 
(Continued on page 81) 
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THe Busy WEEK~AN AcTIVITY POSTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This is the way we 


make our bread, 


Make our bread, make our bread, 


This is the way we 


make our bread, 


All of a Saturday morning. 


Tre poster above is the sixth of seven activity posters. It 
will be useful in connection with the study of health. The 
picture will remind the children of the songs which they have 
learned about the wheat, the flour, the miller, and the baker, 


and which they will want to sing again. Some of the class may 
like to tell stories expressing their appreciation of those who 
work to provide the bread-making materials. Others may like 
to dramatize the story of making bread. 
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A New Kind of May Basket 
Cleo Peerce Humphrey 


ARY ANN and Jean were friends. 
They were always together when- 


ever it was possible. They studied and 
played together, and now they were tak- 
ing May baskets to their friends. 

They left their pretty baskets, filled 
with popcorn, candy, and fresh spring 
flowers, on their friends’ doorsteps. 

“Now,” said Jean, “let’s go home and 
see whether we have some May baskets, 
too.” 

Just as they turned the corner, they 
noticed two boys in front of Grandpa 
Burke’s house. The boys talked in whis- 
pers and giggled. 

As Jean and Mary Ann watched them, 
they crept quietly up to the front door of 
the house. They rang the doorbell. Then 
they ran and hid behind some bushes, 

Grandpa Burke limped to the door, fol- 
lowed by Grandma Burke. 

“Now I wonder who could be coming 
to visit us,” Grandpa was saying, as he 
opened the door. He peered out eagerly. 

“Why, Grandma, there isn’t a soul 
here!” he cried, looking around carefully. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Grandma. 
“Someone has played a trick on us.” Then 
the old couple went into the house. 

When the door closed, the girls began 
to talk. “I think that was a mean trick,” 
declared Mary Ann. 

“So do I,” agreed Jean. “I wish we 
could do something to help them.” 

“Let’s tell Mother,” Mary Ann sug- 
gested. “She'll know what to do.” 


When the girls had told Mary Ann’s 
mother about the old man and his wife, 
Mother said, “Get our big market basket, 
Mary Ann.” 

Mary Ann brought the basket. 
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- “Now,” said her mother, “we will fill 
this basket for Grandpa and Grandma 
Burke.” 

Such nice things as went into the bas- 
ket! Jean’s mother sent some fresh home- 
made bread and half a roast chicken. 
Mary Ann’s mother -added a glass of cur- 
rant jelly, a package of tea, part of a 
ham, and the rest of the fudge that was 
left after filling the May baskets. 

Jean went out into the garden and cut 
some flag lilies. “We will put them on 
top of the basket,” she said. “Grandma 
loves flowers.” 

Such a merry bustle! The old market 
basket was crammed full to the brim. 

“You can carry this bottle of milk,” 
said Mother, “and set it down beside the 
basket.” 

Quickly and quietly the girls slipped 
down the street to the Burkes’ house, car- 
rying the heavy basket between them. 

Then, as still as two ghosts, they crept 
inside the gate and up the sidewalk. Care- 
fully they set down the milk and the 
market basket. ; 

Then they rang the doorbell. And how 
they flew from the porch and scampered 
for the bushes! The girls hid, very still, 
behind the bushes. They waited and 
waited. No one came to the door. “They 
think it is another joke,” whispered Jean. 
“Do you want to go and ring the bell 
again, Mary Ann?” 

So again Mary Ann rang the bell. 
Again she scurried to the bushes, and the 
girls breathlessly waited. 

Then the door opened. “Well now, it’s 
no use. I know it’s just some of those boys 
playing another trick. Oh, Grandma! 
Grandma! Come here, quick!” 

“Land sakes!” cried Grandma Burke in 
surprise, as she stepped out on the porch. 
“Tt looks as if someone left us something. 
My! My! Who would bother to give us 
anything?” 

“There’s no one around, Grandma. It 
must be for us,” said Grandpa Burke. 
“Let’s take the basket into the house and 
see what’s in it.” 

“Why, Grandpa! It’s May Day! Looks 
as if someone gave us a May Basket! 
Hurry, Grandpa. Let’s see what’s in it.” 

Together the old couple carried the 
heavy basket and the bottle of milk into 
the house. The girls could hear their 
happy voices as the door closed. 

“Oh, Jean,” cried Mary Ann, “I know 
we had more fun than those boys who 
played that mean trick on Grandpa and 
Grandma Burke.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. Did Jean and Mary Ann think that 
the boys’ trick was fun? 

2. What did they decide to do? 

3. Do you think that Grandpa and 
Grandma were glad to get their May 
basket? 

4. Who had the more fun that May 
Day, the boys or the girls? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Write the names of flowers that you 
would like to put into a May basket. 

2. Draw a May basket filled with flow- 
ers. Color it. : 

3. Write a play about this story. 


Stand Straight and Tall 


Rebecca Deming Moore 


Ys WAS a warm spring day. Hilda was 
watching Uncle Rob work in the gar- 
den. She stood first on one foot, then on 
the other. 

“What little girl is this?” asked Uncle 
Rob, looking up. 

“T am not such a very little girl,” said 
Hilda. 

“Let me see how big you really are,” 
— Rob went on. “Stand straight and 
tall.” 

Hilda straightened up. 

._ “That is better,” said Uncle Rob. 
“Stand and walk straight and tall if you 
want to grow into a strong, healthy big 
girl. I am sure you do not want to be 
round-shouldered. You want to be able 
to take long, deep breaths.” 

Uncle Rob went indoors and brought 
out a book. He showed Hilda a picture 
in it of women and girls of a faraway 
country, carrying water jars on their 
heads. How straight:and tall they stood! 
How fine they looked! 

In the next few days Hilda did not 
forget to stand straight and tall. She re- 
membered as she stood up to recite at 
school, while she was playing, and while 
she was walking. Even when she was 
seated, she did not slouch. 

The school was to hold a May Day 
party on Saturday. Someone would be 
chosen to carry the banner and walk at 
the head of the procession. All of the 
children would be at the party. They 
wondered who would be selected. 

When the children assembled for the 
party, the teacher said, “Hilda may car- 
ry the banner, because she stands so 
straight and tall.” 
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Blackboard Decorations for May 


RALPH AVERY 








STAND 
STRAIGHT 
AND 


TALL 
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Here for your use on the blackboard are a flower decoration for the May calendar; a poster illustration for Miss Moore’s health story on the 
opposite page; profiles of famous musicians for National Music Week, and a border symbolizing World Goodwill Day. To 
enlarge a design, mark it off into small squares, and copy square by square in a larger size. 
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THINGs TO Do IN May 


‘Our Health Clinic 
Olivia A. Keller 


Teacner, THiro Grape, Newton Street ScHOOL, 
Newark, New Jersey 


“THE children in grades 2A and 3B in 
our school held a health “clinic” one 
morning. The pupils took entire charge 
of the clinic, which was attended by one 
hundred and thirty-three children from 
the other rooms on the first floor. The 
clinic hours were from 9 to 11:30. An 
admission fee of one cent was charged. 
This money was used for purchasing 
toothbrushes for those who had none. 

Two children stood at the door and col- 
lected the money. Another child direct- 
ed each visitor to a desk, where he was 
told to write his name and room number 
on a slip containing twenty-five spaces. 
Each child then took his slip to the five 
clinic desks. The child in charge at each 
desk asked him five questions and the as- 
sistant pasted a star for each satisfactory 
reply on the visitor’s slip. 

The children in charge at the desks, the 
color of the stars used, and some of the 
questions are given below. 

A. Desk I (red stars) ; doctor and as- 

sistant. 

1. What time do you go to bed? 

2. Do you sleep with the windows 

open at night? 

3. How many times each week do 

you get into the tub? 

4. Which are better for you—fruits 
and vegetables, or candy and cake? 

B. Desk II (blue stars); dentist and 


assistant. 
1. Have you your own toothbrush? 


2. When do you brush your teeth? 
C. Desk III (brown stars); druggist 
and assistant. 

1. What should you do for a cut? 

2. What should you do for a burn? 

3. What kind of bandage should you 

put over a cut? 

D. Desk IV (green stars) ; social work- 
er and assistant. 

1. Do you have a school bank book? 

2. How do you help your mother? 

3. How should you treat other chil- 

dren? Pets and other animals? 

E. Desk V (purple stars); street de- 
partment head and assistant. 


The world is happy, 
The world is wide; 
Kind hearts are beating 
On every side. 
—James Russell Lowell 








A HEALTH Poster SHOWN AT THE CLINIC 


1. Where do you throw candy pa- 
pers and other rubbish? 

2. What should you do if you break 
a bottle in the street? 

The visitor received a gold star at each 
desk if he had a perfect record. When 
the visitors left, two children counted the 
stars on each slip and made a record of 
the number earned. A prize was award- 
ed to the child having the most stars. 
Correlations with school subjects— 

I. Manual training. 

A. Desks were made for the doctor, 

dentist, druggist, social worker, and 

street department head by joining two 
orange crates with beaver board. 

B. Slips of paper on which to paste the 

stars earned at the clinic were ruled off, 

five rows of one-inch blocks, five blocks 
in each row. 
II. Art. 

A. The room was decorated with 

health posters made by the children. 

(See illustration. ) 

B. Each child made a health case con- 

taining a toothbrush, toothpaste, soap, 

comb, and a face cloth. 

C. On each desk were placed a vase 

of flowers and a desk pad. 

D. Posters were made showing a box 

tied with ribbon and labeled “Health 

Prize,” under which was the word 

“COME.” A poster was sent to each 

room on the first floor to advertise the 

clinic. 
III. Language. 

During a language lesson, the children 
made up the twenty-five questions, five 
for each attendant to ask. 

IV. Penmanship. 

For a writing lesson, the questions were 

written up in booklet form. 


Ideas for Mother’s Day 
Lois Mathis 


ForMERLY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
AND SUPERVISING TEACHER, 
Sam Houston STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 


(Caen enjoy activities related 
to Mother’s Day. The following sug- 
gestions will be found helpful. They are 
grouped here according to subject. 

Literature-—The Bible story of Moses 
and his mother, the old Greek myth of 
Niobe, the story of Cornelia and her jew- 
els—all may be adapted for use in the 
lower grades. 

Poetry.—“Somebody’s Mother,” by 
Brine, found in Poems Teachers Ask For 
(Owen), and other poems about Mother 
may be read aloud to the children. The 
teacher may have the children make 
rhymes about Mother. 

Music.—Various lullabies may be sung. 

Picture study.— “Two Mothers,” by 
Gardner; “Feeding Her Birds,” by Millet; 
and other suitable paintings may be stud- 
ied. The children might collect pictures 
from magazines showing mothers and 
their babies. 

Oral language.—The children will en- 
joy planning cards for Mother’s Day and 
telling stories of mother love. 

Written language-—Rhymes may be 
composed and written on the cards. Let- 
ters to be sent with the cards may be writ- 
ten and the envelopes addressed. (This 
suggestion involves spelling and hand- 
writing, too.) 

Construction work.—Making the gift 
cards, drawing the pictures, coloring the 
pictures, and making the envelopes will 
provide handwork. 

Flowers may be drawn on the card for 
Mother’s Day, but most children prefer 
people. An outline picture of a woman 
may be traced for the child to color. 
The child may use a selected poem on 
the card or an original verse. 


May Day Baskets 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


—— can make very attractive 
May-day baskets from round oat- 
meal boxes. Have them remove the lids 
and cover the boxes with pretty sprigged 
wallpaper. For each basket cut a handle 
from pliable cardboard, and cover it 
with the wallpaper. A few firm stitch- 
es will hold the handle in place. Stand a 
high tumbler, or empty salad-dressing 
jar, in the box. Put water into the con- 
tainer, and fill it with gay spring flowers. 
The children may give their May baskets 
to friends or shut-ins. 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTION 
FOR ALL THE GRADES 
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There are Health Fair - ies liv - ing in our. gar - And they watch us while at 






play. 
There are Di-et Fair-ies liv-ing in our gar - den, Car - rots, beans, spin-ach, beets, and peas. 










If we take them for our 







friends, Their mag- ic nev-er ends, But serves us bet -ter ev’- ry 


We will eat them if we’re wise. They bring spar-kles to our eyes, And a _ glow of health as pret -ty 








sin- gle day. ‘There’s the Sun-shine Fair-y in our gar-den, Whose lit - tle sun - beams bring us 


as you please. There are Keep Well Fair-ies in our gar - den, And their fair-y mag-ic nev -er, 


ros -y health, And the Fresh Air Fair - y, danc - ing, breez - y, air - y, Brings us Fi. come : 
nev -er ends. They are Sun-shine and Fresh Air, Di - et, Ex-er-cise, and Care. They are fair - ies ; 


strength which ter is than Brings us wel-come strength which bet - ter is than wealth. 


and we knowthey are our friends, | They are fair - ies and we know they are our friends. 


vw 





THE HEALTH FAIRIES Music st ANNA M Racctws Souuist 
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Eptsope I—“Cump Farimnc Asieer” 


Robert Schumann’s Dream 


Julia Brudenell 
Helen M. Bunclark 


_ attractive program, based on the 
compositions of Robert Schumann, 
is appropriate for presentation during 
National Music Week. The costumes may 
be as simple or as elaborate as desired. 
Primary children can take all the parts, 
except, perhaps, that of the Announcer, 
the only speaking part. 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER. 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

LITTLE GIRL. 

FARMER BOY. 

MOTHER. 

HUNTSMAN. 

SEVERAL SOLDIERS. 

BOY ON HOBBYHORSE. 

GiIRLS—In winter costumes. 

GIRL—In summer costume. 

KNIGHT RUPERT. 

ORPHAN BOY. 

HARVEST SINGERS—Children with bas- 
kets of fruit. 

SPRING DANCERS. 


THE PRoGRAM 


ANNOUNCER (faking his place at the 
right of the drawn curtain)—Robert 
Schumann is composing music. The selec- 
tion he has just finished is ““Traumerei,” 
which means “Dreaming.” He becomes 
very tired and falls asleep. He dreams 
wonderful dreams, and beautiful pictures 
come to him. He calls them Scenes from 
Childhood, and An Album for the Young. 

(The curtain slowly apens as “Trau- 
merei” is played. Robert Schumann is 
seated at a table. He has a cape thrown 
across his shoulders and he is writing 
with a quill pen by candlelight. His 
head drops forward and he sleeps.) 


(Continued om page 83) 
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The Little Red Hen 


Doris Waters 


CHARACTERS 
THE LITTLE RED HEN 
DUCK PIG CAT 


STAGE SETTING 
This little play needs only an imag- 
ined stage setting. The action takes 
place in front of the Little Red Hen’s 
house. There is a food grinder on a high 
shelf beside the door, and a chair is un- 
der the shelf. A stove is on the other 
side of the door. Behind a bush lies a 
bag of wheat. Costumes will add to the 

play, but are not necessary. 


THe Pray 


LITTLE RED HEN— 

Look what I’ve found, 

Right here on the ground. 

’Twas probably left by Aunt Jen. 
DUCK— 

A bag full of wheat! 
PIG— 

Oh, now we can eat! 
CcAT— 

Hurrah for the Little Red Hen! 
LITTLE RED HEN— 

But, first, we must work. 

Let nobody shirk! 

Who'll help me to grind up the wheat? 
DUCK-— 

Oh, I’m busy just now. 
PIG— 

And I don’t know how. 
CcaT — 

To you, Little Hen, work’s a treat. 

(Continued on page 90) 


Jugglers’ Rhythm 
May Landers Adams 
)  Regplelainter wn selections invite bodily 


expression and help to promote co- 
ordination of mind and body. Since chil- 
dren respond instinctively to the element 
of rhythm in music, it is easy to secure 
from them rhythmic activities. Particu- 
larly is this true of the instrumental clas- 
sic, “Amaryllis,” by H. Ghys (Victor 
Record 20169). 

The melody is quickly recognized. It 
should be played over and over until the 
children feel the desire for expressive 
movement. The air may be sung by us- 
ing the syllable, “la.” The accent is on 
the first and third note of each measure. 
Children may indicate recognition of the 
meter by clapping their hands. 

My pupils worked out an original “Jug- 
glers’ Rhythm” to the melody of “Ama- 
ryllis.” They listened again and again to 
the tune as it was played on the phono- 
graph. One boy tossed up a rubber ball 
and said, “See, I can make the ball play 
that!” Then the other children wanted 
to see what they could do with a ball. The 
— rhythmic activity was the re- 
sult. 

Formation: Double circle. Partners 
face each other. Each child has two 
sponge balls, one in each hand. 

For the first tune or melody, the chil- 
dren think the words, “Bounce the ball 
and toss it up.” Each child bounces the 
ball with his right hand and tosses it up. 
He catches it on the words “ball” and 


“up.” Repeat three times. 
(Continued on page 84) 


A SONG FOR MAY 


The spring has trimmed the or - chard trees With blos - soms pink and 


white. 


The bees that flit from flow’r to flow’r Are hum - ming their de - 
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‘The Stars in the Flag 
Leslie Blake 


CHARACTERS 


- DUTCH BOY 
SWISS GIRL 
JAPANESE GIRL 
SYRIAN GIRL 
CHINESE BOY 
INDIAN BOY 
NORWEGIAN BOY 


AMERICAN CHILD 
FRENCH GIRL 
[TALIAN® GIRL 
GREEK. BOY 
SPANISH’ GIRL 
SCOTCH: BOY 
CERMAN GIRL 


STAGE SETTING AND COSTUMES 


A large American flag design is on the 
back wall of ‘the platform. It may be 
made of cloth, or drawn on the black- 
board. The flag lacks fourteen stars. 

The American Child stands beside the 
‘lag all through the play. Each of the oth- 
er children, as he enters, holds behind him 
the star he is to pin to the flag, until he 
brings it forward to pin in place. 

The American Child wears school 
clothes. Each of the other characters 
may be dressed in the. costume of his 
country, or may wear a band of cambric 
across his chest on which, in large letters 
cut from gilt paper, is the name of the 
country he represents. 


THe Pay 


AMERICAN CHILD (putting a star on 
the flag) —Oh, I am so tired. I have tried 
making this flag all by myself, but it is so 
big and there are so many stars to go on 
it. I think Betsy Ross must have been 
glad there were so few stars when she 
made the first flag. I wish someone could 
help me put in the stars, but only an 
American should work on the flag. 


Worps spy LOUISA J. BROOKER 





light. 


gay; 


eae ek” ae 


The air is filled with mel -o0- dy 


FRENCH GIRL—I am Marie of France. 
Once, long ago, I lived in Paris, but one 
day my mother, father, little brother, and 
I came over to America to make our 
home, so now I am an American, too. 
See, I have brought a star for our flag. 
(Brings hand forward with star in it, 
steps up to flag, and pins star in place. 
Goes to one side.) 

ITALIAN CHILD—I am Rosa. My home 
was far away in Sunny Italy, but one day 
my father said, “We will make our home 
in America.” We were many days on the 
ocean, but at last we reached the United 
States. Now I am an American, too, and 
am learning American ways. . See, I,have 
brought a star to help. make our flag. 
(Pins star in place and~joins-“Marie, as 
do the others, one by one, as-they ‘finish 
speaking.) f 

GREEK BoY—I am Alexander of Greece. 
Greece was my home until I came with 
my parents across the ocean. I am an 
American now. I pin a star on our flag. 

SPANISH GIRL—I come from the land 
of sunshine, fruit, and flowers. I thought 
Spain a beautiful country, but I like 
America better, for now it is my home 
and I am an American. Therefore, I pin 
my star on our flag. 

SCOTCH BOY—The lakes and highlands 
of Scotland were fair, but we longed for 
America. We crossed the ocean to this 
country, and now we are Americans, too. 
I will add a star to our flag. 

GERMAN GIRL—I am Greta of Ger- 
many. I have come to make my home in 
America, the land of opportunity. I add 
my star to our flag. 

(Continued on page 72) 


Music BY ALMA PATTERSON 
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Of bird songs sweet and 


The mes- sage comes to ev’ - ry - one— Be glad, for it is May. 
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Linep Up, Reavy To SING 


.. An. Old-fashioned Garden 


Dorothy Johnson 
oo delightful drill, with an odd 


number of children participating, of- 
fers a pleasant change from the usual 
drill which requires an even number of 
children. Seven girls about ten years 
of age take part. Their costumes are 
colonial dresses of crépe paper, three in 
blue and four in pink, or whatever col- 
ors are desired. Nosegays are attractive 
accessories. Colonial hats may be made 
by putting ruffles on ovals of rather stiff 
paper. They have big bows tied under 
the chin. [The drawing above, from a 
photograph of girls in costume arranged 
by Miss Johnson, shows these costumes. | 

A garden wall and gateway, for a back- 
ground, are made by covering two frames 
about three feet in height with brown 
wrapping paper. Lines are painted on the 
paper to represent stone. An opening is 
left between the two frames, and fitted 
with an arch of pliable twigs or wire, cov- 
ered with flowers. 

With a step-catch walk (any waltz 
music may be used), the girls enter 
through the gateway, from the right and 
left wings alternately. Numbered in the 
order of their entrance, they are arranged 
in line thus: 1, 3, 5, 7, 6, 4, 2. 

Numbers 1, 5, 6, and 2 wear one color, 
and numbers 3, 7, and 4 wear the other 
color. Now, to bring like colors togeth- 
er, numbers 3 and 2 turn to the back of 
the stage and change places, using the 
step-catch walk. At the same time, 
numbers 7 and 6 change places, also us- 
ing the step-catch walk. When these 
girls have changed positions, each curt- 
sies to the one with whom she changed; 
then turns and curtsies to the audience. 

The positions now are: 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 
4, 3. Numbers 1 and 2 join arms, turn 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A PATRIOTIC PROGRAM AND A PLAY 
FOR WorLD GoopwiILL Day 


Three Patriotic Tableaux 
Ethel Thomas 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


READER—Regular school clothes. 

BETSY ROSS—Colonial costume. 

THREE MAIDENS ASSISTING IN MAKING 
OF FLAG—Colonial costumes. 

CHILD WHO sPINS—Colonial costume. 

HIDDEN CHORUS—Any number of 
children of all ages. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Colonial cos- 
tume. 

GOUVERNEUR MorRRIS—Colonial cos- 
tume. 

COLONEL rRoss—Colonial costume. 

COLONIAL cCouPLES—Any number, 
dressed in various colors. 

ANGELS—Older girl and two smaller 
girls, in typical angel costumes. 

FEDERAL SOLDIER—Blue suit. 

CONFEDERATE SOLDIER—Gray suit. 

PEACE—Long flowing robe of white 
cheesecloth, Grecian style, Grecian bands 
on head, laurel branch in hand. 

ARTILLERY SOLDIER—Khaki suit. 

AVIATOR—T ypical aviator’s suit. 

MARINE—Either a marine officer’s suit 
or a sailor suit and cap. 


STAGE SETTING 


The stage for Scene I is arranged to 
represent a room in the home of Betsy 
Ross. For Scenes II and III, the same 
setting is used, a tableau being given at 
each side. 

For the side tableaux use small pedes- 
tals eighteen inches in height, with two 
steps, so that pupils who have to stand 
on top may easily get there. Pedestals 
are covered with black cloth. Pupils in 
these tableaux are upper-grade children. 
The Civil War tableau is at right; the 
World War tableau at left. 


PROLOGUE 


‘ READER (coming before the curtain) 
—We shall enact for you in panto- 
mime the making of the flag by Betsy 
Ross. At first you will see her in her 
home at work finishing the flag, getting 
ready for the ceremonial visit of General 
Washington, Gouverneur Morris, and 
Colonel Ross, who are invited to inspect 
the flag. 

Those gathered together that evening 
in the home of Colonel Ross could not 
visualize the coming glory and grandeur 
of the nation, but we can well believe that 
the great events of our history might have 
been dimly foreshadowed in the mind of 
the noble Washington. 


The scenes that you will see tonight are 


“suggestive of three great epochs of Amer- 


ican history—the Revolutionary War, the 
Civil War, and the World War. (Reader 
withdraws.) 


ScENE I 


(All lights are on. Betsy Ross and her 
three helpers are sewing on the flag. In 
the rear at the right is a spinning wheel 
with a child spinning. Pantomime dur- 
ing this scene may be sewing stars on field, 
exchange of thread, examining the flag, 
nod of approval over the appearance of 
the flag.) 

(Chorus behind the scenes sings “Our 
Flag.” Blue spotlight is thrown on the 
flag.) 

READER (behind scenes, gives the clos- 
ing words of Patrick Henry's famous 
speech) —“‘Gentlemen may cry peace! 
peace! but there és no peace! The war is 
actually begun! The next gale that 
sweeps from the North will bring to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms! 

“Our brethren are already in the 
field. Is life so déar, or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death.” 

(All lights are turned on.) 

(George Washington, Gouverneur 
Morris, and Colonel Ross come in to view 
the flag. Guests are greeted by Betsy Ross 
and others in the house. As they exam- 
ine the flag, signs of approval are shown.) 

, (Continued on page 74) 
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PLAYING AT THE GARDEN Party 


An International Garden Party 
Katherine Ferguson 


HIS playlet is a good way to use sing- 
ing games, dances, and songs that 
children have learned in_ recreation 


groups. National games other than those 


to music may be used, and folk dances or 
songs may be adapted. (For references to 
those mentioned in text, see bibliography 
at end of play.) The costumes may be 
made very colorful and picturesque, or 
merely suggested. Each nationality may 
be represented by a boy and girl, or the 
cast may be all girls if desired. 


CHARACTERS 


BOBBY AND BETTY—American. 
HANS AND GRETEL—Dutch. 
CARLOS AND NITA—Spanish. 
MARIE AND JACQUES—French. 
BEPPO AND LINA—Italian. 
YOGI AND MING—Japanese. 
IVAN AND OLGA—Russian. 
JAN AND FRIEDA—Swedish. 
JEANIE AND SANDY—Scotch. 


SCENE 


The stage is arranged as a garden, with 
benches, paper vines in the background, 
and barrel hoops bound with green crépe 
paper and decorated with paper flowers 
to resemble garden plots at sides and 
across front of stage. 


THE Pray 
(Enter American children hand in 


hand.) 

BOBBY—Doesn’t our garden look fine? 

BETTY—Yes, and the sun is shining so 
brightly. 

BOBBY—I do hope our friends get here 
in time. They have'a long way to come. 

BETTY—I'm sure they'll all be here, be- 
cause every one accepted our invitation. 

(“Clump-clum p” of wooden shoes out- 
side. Enter Hans and Gretel. 

(As each couple enters, the children 
who are already on the scene may move 
about, sit on the benches, greet new arriv- 
als with a bow, and so on, and otherwise 
break up any awkward standing. The 
American children keep the center of the 
stage and act as host and hostess.) 

BOBBY AND BETTY—Welcome to you! 

BETTY—How did you come? 

HANS—We took our little canal boat 
and rowed straight across the ocean. 

GRETEL—The waves were very high, 
but we didn’t mind that. 

(A clicking of castanets outside. En- 


ter Carlos and Nita.) 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Music around the World 


Worps aNd Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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TUNED BELLS 
TRIANGLE 


RHYTHM 
STICKS 


WOOD BLOCK 


TAMBOURINE 


CYMBALS 


DRUM 
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The Best Task 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(Recitation for a little girl who holds 
her little brother by the hand.) 


I like to dust and sweep and clean 
To help my own dear mother, 
But best of all I like to help, 
By taking care of Brother. 


The Maypole 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


Winding round the Maypole, 
On a sunny day, 

In and out the ribbons 
Weave a pattern gay. 


Betty, Bob, and Teddy, 
Jean, and little Sue 

Dance around the Maypole, 
With Jimmy, Don, and Prue. 


In and out the ribbons 
Weave a pattern gay, 

Winding round the Maypole, 
On the first of May. 


Our Flag 


Ludmelia Holstein 


(Five children, the first one carrying a 
flag, march on stage and each one recites 
a stanza.) 


This is our flag, we hold it high, 
Red, white, and blue against the sky. 


Through change and trouble, want and 
war, 
Our flag still waves from shore to shore. 


To city large or village small 
It brings equality for all, 


Brings hope and help and courage, too, 
Beneath its starry field of blue. 


This is our flag; let discord cease, 
And with it fly the flag of peace. 


May Day 
Solveig Paulson 


I think it’s nice that May Day 
Is Children’s Health Day, too, 
For May and spring and healthiness 
Are young, like me and you. 


And if, in our childhood, 
We live a healthy way, 

It’s likely we shall still be strong 
When we are old and gray. 
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SEASONAL RECITATIONS 








An A B C of Spring 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


(A child is selected to recite each coup- 
let, holding in his hands a poster upon 
upon which appears the letter of the al- 
phabet with which his verse deals. The 
letter is decorated with paper cuttings, 
crayon, or paint, portraying the subject 


of the couplet.) 


A is for apple blossoms fair, 
That breathe their sweetness on the air. 


B is for the butterfly, 
With painted wings against the sky. 


C is for the cherry tree, 
Blossoming so wondrously. 

D is for yellow daffodils, 
Shining on the springtime hills. 
E is for graceful elms, that bring 
Tender leaves to greet the spring. 


F is for the forest fair, 
Which was once so dark and bare. 


G is for the emerald grass, 
Soft beneath the feet that pass. 


H is for the hills that lie 

Fair and green against the sky. 
I is for the iris blue, 

Lovely in the morning dew. 


J is for jonquils, fair to see, 
Where the winter used to be. 


K is for the katydid, 
In the leafy treetops hid. 


L is for the lily tall 
That grows beside the garden wall. 


M is for the maple tree. 
Budding red for all to see. 


N is for the sheltering nest 
Where the little nestlings rest. 


O is for the oriole, 

Singing in the treetops tall. 

P is for a pansy face 

Smiling in a quiet place. 

Q is for the gentle quail, 

On whirring wings in pleasant dale. 


R is for the roots that creep 
In the earth bed warm and deep. 


S is for the stirring sap 
That wakes each twig from winter nap. 


T is for tulips, gold and red, 
Growing in the tulip bed. 


U is for the upas tree 
That blooms beside the southern sea. 


V is for violets, fair and sweet, 


_ Growing shyly at our feet. 


W is for the whippoorwill 
That calls his mate o’er field and hill. 


X is for a xylophone 
On which to play a springtime tune. 


Y is for the yarrow white, 
Blossoming for our delight. 


Z is for the zephyr soft 
That o’er the world of spring does waft. 


Eating Fruit 
Maude M. Grant 


Little girl, little girl, 
Where have you been? 
I’ve been to London 
To call on the Queen. 


She gave me some fresh fruit, 
And this did she tell, 

“Fresh fruit every day 
Helps to keep children well.” 


Sing a Song of Music Week 
Solveig Paulson 


Sing a song of Music Week! 
Who doesn’t like to sing, 
Whether he’s a hobo lad, 


A peasant, or a king? 


Sing a song of nursery folk! 
They all like music, too— 

Tom Tucker with his supper song, 
Bopeep, and small Boy Blue. 


And don’t forget the little birds 
Baked into a pie! 

When their song is ended 
Far away they'll fly. 


Sing a song of Music Week! 
Make it sweet and clear, 

For music brings us joy and peace, 
Comfort and good cheer. 


Spring Pockets 
Doris I. Bateman 


All winter long my pockets are 
As flat as anything, 

Except perhaps for stones and chalk 
And nails and bits of string. 


But now I have a top and ball, 
And jacks and marbles, too. 

I'd like TEN pockets in the spring, 
Now—wouldn’t you? 
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A Mother’s Day Resolution 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I’m going to wash behind my ears 
And wipe each muddy shoe, 

And do a lot of other things 
That Mother wants me to. 


Whenever I am not quite sure 
Bout things I want to do, 
I’m going to make myself decide 

As Mother wants me to. 


At the Market 


Lucretia Penny 


When I am at the market, 

I pretend that I’ve been told 
Oranges and bananas 

Are balls and bars of gold; 


Eggplants are black diamonds, 
And those watermelons there 

Are really giant emeralds, 
Priceless and most rare. 


I have great fun in dreaming 
What I would buy and do, 

If all of these were mine 
And all of this were true; 


But when it’s dinnertime again, 
I’m glad enough to see 

That vegetables are vegetables 
And fruits are fruits for me. 


Japan 
Elaine V. Emans 


I’m saving my pennies 
And ’most every dime 

And nickel with care, 
And I think by the time 


I am eighteen years old 
I can go to Japan! 

Oh, I’m eager to hire 
A jinrikisha man! 


He'll pull me swiftly 
On flying feet 

Through every lovely, 
Unusual street. 


I'll see the bronze Buddha, 
And kimonos bright; 

I'll see the wood pillows 
Folks sleep on at night, 


The fans, and the bridges, 
A pink cherry tree! 

Oh, Japan has hundreds 
Of things to see! 


Make Believe 
Anna E. Overton 


My rocking chair is a touring car; 
I’m off for a trip today; 

So come with me, and we’ll journey far— 
Jump in! . No fare to pay! 


My paper kite is a big airplane; 
It sails over land or sea, 

Around the world, and home again— 
I’ve named my airship “We.” 


My broomstick horse is a fiery steed; 
He gallops o’er the plain; 

Just hear his feet go “Prop-ut-ty Prop!” 
See his flying tail and mane! 


My humming top’s a merry-go-round; 
Each seat has room for two; 

We whirl around to the music’s sound— 
Fine sport, I think; don’t you? 


A Lost Balloon 


Elaine V. Emans 


Tonight, if you notice 
A small, small moon, 
I know it will be 
My silver balloon. 


I bought one today 
At a circus stand, 
And all of a sudden 
It slipped from my hand. 


It will look lovely 
Tonight, but, oh! 

If you know how to get it, 
Please let me know! 


Boats of Melody 


Solveig Paulson 


At end of day, when lights are low, 
In music boats we all may go 
Across the seas to mystic lands 

Of gay romance and fairy strands. 


In music boats we sail and sway 

To legend lands of far away; 

We hear a dragon’s mighty roar; 

We moor our craft on History’s shore. 


The tender songs of long ago 

Take us to lands we love and know, 
While Mother-tunes, at twilight deep, 
Can fill our eyes with dreams and sleep. 


Oh, music is a precious thing; 
Beautiful gifts its echoes bring, 
Great gifts to those with eyes to see 
The magic boats of melody. 


A Problem Solved 


Eunice Cassidy Hendryx 


I’ve learned all my tables from one to 
twelve; 
It took a long time, I confess; 
But now I can answer: “What’s seven 
times nine?” 
Correctly. I don’t have to guess. 


I studied division and thought it was 
hard 
Till I figured what it was about: 
It really is multiplication, I’ve found, 
That has simply been turned wrong 
side out. 


When Mother’s There 


Carolyn R. Freeman 


When Mother’s anywhere around, 
Or so it seems to me, 

It makes a lot of difference 
With ’most everything, you see. 


No matter if the night is dark, 
With shadows everywhere, 
I’m not a single bit afraid, 
So long as Mother’s there. 


For when I hear my mother’s voice, 
And see her smile so bright, 

No matter what has happened, 
Then everything’s all right. 


International Correspondence 
Ruth C. Anderson 


The Junior boys and Junior girls, 
With open minds and free, 

Write letters full of cheer and love 
To friends across the sea. 


Of nation and of state they write, 
Of industries and arts, 

Of holidays and customs, too, 
Things dear to children’s hearts. 


They want to know how girls and boys, 
In France or in Japan, 

Play games and read; eat, dress, and sing; 
And how they work and plan. 


They wonder whether schools are free 
In Switzerland and Rome, 

For children of the rich and poor, 
The way they are at home. 


And so our Juniors work each day 
On letters, books, and charts, 

To pave the way for friendship sweet 
With folks in distant parts. 
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FINDING THE MoTH 


Walking in the Woods 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


HIS dramatization may well be the 

outgrowth of a study of the moth or 
butterfly in the nature study class. It is 
suggested that the monarch butterfly or 
the Cecropia moth be used for the study. 
Cocoons or chrysalises brought into the 
schoolroom and kept until the moths or 
butterflies emerge will afford an experi- 
ence thrilling beyond words. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


A TEACHER AND HER PUPILS. 

GROUP ONE—Children portraying trees 
in fall. 

Group Two—Children portraying trees 
in winter. 

GROUP THREE—Children portraying 
trees in spring. 

The teacher and pupils are dressed as 
described in each scene. The children in 
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A NAturE DRAMATIZATION 


Group One are costumed in autumn col- 
ors, and hold in their arms branches of 
trees upon which have been fastened 
leaves in the colors of fall, made of paper. 


“The children in Group Two are costumed 


in the gray shades of winter tree trunks. 
In their arms they hold the bare branches 
of trees. The children in Group Three 
are dressed in shades of green and carry in 
their arms branches bearing green leaves, 
real, or made of paper. 


SCENE ONE 


(The autumn trees are grouped in the 
background and at the sides, leaving a 
little grassy open spot in the woods. One 
of the trees stands rather prominently 
forward. Upon its branches appears a 
large caterpillar, fashioned of rolled 
crépe paper, colored in the likeness of the 
caterpillar which has been the object of 
ctudy.) 

(The teacher and her pupils enter, cos- 
‘umed for a tramp in the autumn woods.) 

A CHILD—Oh, Teacher, the woods seem 
more beautiful today than ever before! 

TEACHER—I think we have never seen 
them so lovely! 

A CHILD—See this tree’s red leaves! 

A CHILD—And the leaves on that little 
one are as yellow as gold! 

TEACHER—I think it would be nice to 
sit here and rest for a while. 

(The group seat themselves on the 
ground.) 

A CHILD (jumping up in fright)—Oh, 
See that big worm! (He points to the 
caterpillar, and the children draw back 
and utter exclamations of distaste.) 

TEACHER—Why, children, I’m _ sur- 
prised at you! Good little woodsmen like 
you! Jumping at the sight of a worm! 


And that’s a (here appears the name of 
the caterpillar which has been studied by 
the class. A few simple statements of facts 
which the class have learned about the 
caterpillar may follow at this point.) 
Come and look at him. He is really beau- 
tiful, too. 

A CHILD—See (a description of the 
caterpillar follows). 

TEACHER—He eats weeds that harm 
our plants. Some caterpillars even eat 
harmful insects, and thus protect our 
gardens. 

A CHILD—Well, I’m never going to be 
afraid of a caterpillar again! 

A CHILD—I think it would be interest- 
ing to make a special study of caterpillars 
in our walks in the woods. 

ALL—Let’s do it, Teacher. (They walk 
off stage, talking as they go. The autumn 
trees leave unobtrusively at the rear.) 


ScENE Two 


(The winter trees now enter and are 
grouped about the stage in the positions 
which were occupied by the fall trees. 
The tree taking the place of the one on 
which appeared the caterpillar bears a co- 
coon or chrysalis, a portrayal of the one 
which has been studied by the class.) 

(The group enters, dressed in winter 
outdoor garments. They are talking 
cheerily about the cold, the beauty of the 
winter woods, and their delight in the 
outing. The group stands in the center 
of the stage, and the following conversa- 
tion takes place.) 

TEACHER—I wonder where our little 
caterpillar is on this cold day? 

A CHILD—I hope he has found a warm 
place for the winter. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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AND A May Day PAGEANT 


A May Day Pageant 
M. Louise C. Hastings 


HE setting for the following pageant 
may be a school stage, a hall, or a 
lawn. Month of May and the Announc- 
er handle the whole program and do all 
the talking. The one in charge should 
have in her hands a paper on which the 
directions for the pageant are written in 
detail. A helper is needed at the end of 
the stage or hall where the children wait 
for their turn to go in, so that each pro- 
cession will be ready at the appropriate 
time. Each group of characters should 
have a director to see that they are dressed 
correctly, and are ready on time. 


CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, AND 
PROPERTIES 


MONTH OF MAY—Long white dress, 
decorated with flowers. 

ANNOUNCER—Long cloak. 

THE MAY QUEEN AND HER ATTEND- 
ANTS—Simple summer dresses. Any num- 
ber of attendants. 

CHILD WHO CROWNS THE QUEEN— 
Light dress; carries wreath of flowers. 

VILLAGE MILKMaAIDS—Dark _ skirts, 
white waists, and girdles; milk pails and 
stools. 

HENRY VIII, QUEEN. CATHERINE, AND 
THE COURT—Paper or cheesecloth gowns 
and cloaks (see illustration) ; masks; flow- 
ers. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MEN—Suits of 
Lincoln green (underwear, dyed) ; scar- 
let suit for Will Scarlet; black gown for 
Friar Tuck. 

GROUP OF SMALL CHILDREN—Light- 
colored dresses; baskets of flowers; dolls. 

MAYPOLE DANCERS—Regular clothes. 


Music by HARRIET LOVEJOY 


Music 


Music before the curtain rises if pos- 
sible; for each procession; for songs for 
the little children with their dolls; for 
Maypole dancing; and for grand march. 


THE PAGEANT 


(The Announcer and Month of May 
enter from the right and left sides of the 
stage respectively, and stand in front of 
the curtain.) 

MONTH OF MAY— 

The May Queen sends you greeting! 
Her court will now display 

Old England’s merry May Day, 

In the glad old English way. 

(Month of May moves a few steps to 
the left.) 

(Curtain opens, disclosing the little 
May Queen seated upon her throne in the 
center of the stage, with her attendants all 
around hey. The throne may be made of 
boxes with a chair placed on top, and cov- 
ered with dark cloth. It may be decorated 
with either real or artificial flowers.) 

ANNOUNCER—AIl hail to the May 
Queen! (He moves a few steps to the 
right.) 

MAY QUEEN’S ATTENDANTS (i uni- 
son) — 

Hail! Hail! Our May Queen fair! 

We give you joy all free from care. 

We wish you happiness every day, 

And crown you now—our Queen of 
May! 

(One of the group especially chosen 
skips across the stage, and places a crown 
of flowers upon the May Queen’s head. 
Then she returns to her place.) 

MONTH OF MAY—Long ago in Merry 
England, May Day was made a time of 














Kine HENRY BEFORE THE May QuEEN 


rejoicing. Winter was over, flowers were 
appearing, fields had been sown, there was 
a prospect of the ripening and harvesting 
of crops to come, and May Day became 
one of the national holidays. Amuse- 
ments and festivals of many kinds were 
participated in by all classes. 

In the time of Henry VIII the May 
Day festivities were at their height. The 
young people went to the woods on May 
Day morning to get the Maypole, which 
was drawn to the village by many yokes 
of oxen, whose horns were often deco- 
rated with ribbons and flowers. Around 
the pole, which was adorned with gaily 
colored streamers, the young folks 
danced in holiday attire. 

In some places the people expressed 
their neighborly feelings by decorating 
each other’s doors before breakfast. Those 
neighbors who were disliked found their 
doors decked only with nettles and weeds, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A HEALTH PROGRAM 


The Health Parade 
Ella M. Wilcox 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HERALD—Purple and gold suit. 

QUEEN OF HEALTH—Robe and crown. 

TWO ATTENDANTS—Robes and wreaths 
of flowers. 

LORD CHANCELLOR—Dark suit, gray 
wig. 

SIR CLEANLINESS—White suit. 

FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN—Any number, 
wearing regular school clothes. 

MADAM RAIN—Gray and silver dress. 

RAINDROPS—Any number, wearing 
gray dresses. 

sIR FOOD—Cook’s apron and cap. 

MILK-BOTTLE SOLDIERS—Any number, 
wearing white capes and caps. 

FRYING-PAN SOLDIERS—Any number, 
wearing black capes and caps. 

SAMUEL MILK BOTTLE—White military 
cape and cap. 

FRUITS—Three children carrying cut- 
outs to represent apple, grape, and peach. 

VEGETABLES—Three children carrying 
cutouts to represent carrot, spinach, and 
lettuce. 

LADY VITAMIN—Green robe. 

VITAMINS A, B, C, AND D—Four chil- 
dren wearing regular clothes, each carry- 
ing card bearing letter. 

LORD SUN— Yellow suit. 

LADY SLEEP—Pale green dress trimmed 
with poppies. 

SIR WILLIAM STRAIGHT—Regular every- 
day clothes. 

FIVE POSTURE COUNTS—Dressed in 
military fashion or in white. 

OLDER CHILDREN—Any number, wear- 
ing gymnasium clothes. 


THE PLay 


(The curtain opens, revealing a throne 
on a raised platform at the right of the 
stage. Herald enters and blows upon bis 
bugle. He then reads from a scroll.) 

HERALD—Hear Ye! Hear Ye! |. Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Health, is com- 
ing to inspect her loyal subjects, the pu- 
pils of the School. Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye! (Enter the Queen followed by 
her attendants and: the remainder of the 
cast.) Her Majesty, the Queen! (Blows 
upon his bugle. The Queen crosses the 
stage and seats herself on the throne. All 
the cast bow low before her. The at- 
tendants and the Lord Chancellor then 
sit on the base of the throne while the 
Herald crosses to the left front.) 

QUEEN—My loyal subjects, each year 
during Health Week I come to see the 
work which my helpers have been doing 
during my absence. Lord Chancellor, 





have you the list of persons who have had 
charge of my work here? 

LORD CHANCELLOR—Here it is, your 
Majesty. Sir Cleanliness is the first to 
report. (Bows.) 

SIR CLEANLINESS (bows low)—Your 
Majesty, my people have worked very 
hard this year. I will summon them for 
your inspection. (Herald blows on his 
bugle.) 

(A group of first-grade children enter 
and sing, “This is the way we wash our 
faces; comb our hair; clean our teeth; 
brush our clothes” ; and so on, to the tune, 
“Mulberry Bush.” [See page 284 in 
Games for the Playground, Home, School, 
and Gymnasium, by Bancroft, published 
by Macmillan.| Queen and attendants 
applaud.) 

(Children recite health jingles in uni- 
son.) 


Mother talks of forming habits, 
I don’t know what they mean; 

But she says I have one habit formed— 
It’s that of keeping clean. 


Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a tub— 
That’s how my storybook reads. 

If the tub had plenty of water and soap 
Those three men were wise indeed. 


Mother Nature gave to each of us a 
gift of pearls. 

She gave a mouthful to the boys, a 
mouthful to the girls. 

Now she wants us to care for them, 
and so, to keep them white, 

Every day we brush our teeth in the 
morning and at night. 


(Toothbrush drill may be used at this 
point if desired.) 
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SIR CLEANLINESS—One of my best 
helpers is Madam Rain. She has brought 
some of her little Raindrops to enter- 
tain you. 

(If possible have Madam Rain do a solo 
dance. Raindrops sing any song about 
rain.) 

SIR CLEANLINEss— That, Your Majesty, 
is my report. I hope you have liked it. 

QUEEN—A very fine piece of work, Sir 
Cleanliness. 

LORD CHANCELLOR 
is that of Sir Food. 

SIR FOOD (stepping forward)—Your 
Majesty, my most able assistant is Samuel 
Milk Bottle. He has had a continuous 
battle with Johnny Frying Pan. I took a 
movie of one of their recent battles. May 
I show it to you? (Queen nods permis- 
sion.) ' 

(Drill by Milk-Bottle Soldiers and 
Frying-Pan Soldiers. At the end of the 
drill the Milk-Bottle Soldiers put their 
white capes on the Frying-Pan Soldiers to 
show they have won.) 

SAMUEL MILK BOTTLE (bowing)— 
Good news, Sir Food. The enemy’s regi- 
ments have been driven from our gates. 
They are running like a lot of scared rab- 
bits. 

sik FOOD—Splendid! Your Majesty, 
you could not find a regiment in the 
world to match our Milk-Bottle Soldiers. 
Fruits and Vegetables are also great help- 
ers in our cause. Here are some of the 
Fruits. I will let them tell their own sto- 
ries. 

(Enter Apple, Grape, and Peach.) 
APPLE— 

An apple a day keeps the doctor away. 

That’s what I heard my grandmother 

say. 

As I grew on the tree, I thought 

*twould be fun 


To grow up and be someone’s medicine. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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World Goodwill Day—May 18 — | 


W ORLD Goodwill Day furnishes opportunity to 


express friendship among the nationalities in 
your school. The poster represents this thought, 








with its children from China, Norway, Switzerland, 
Persia, France, Hungary, Scotland, and the United 
States dancing around a Maypole. 
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I. Teacher’s objectives. 
A. To give to school work a natural 
setting, fitting life’s experiences. 
B. To vitalize the work. 
C. To show the necessity of individual 
responsibility. 
D. To teach an appreciation of nature 
through a unit on bird study. 
II. Children’s objectives. 
To learn enough about birds to have a 
bird program and party. 
III. Introduction of unit. 
A. A story called “Bob White and 
Carol, the Meadow Lark” was read, and 
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Bird Study—A Unit for May 


LUCILLE RANDOLPH 


Teacuer, FirtH Grape, Davy Crockett ScHOooL, GALVESTON, TEXAS 


later dramatized. Bird pictures were 
placed ‘on the bulletin board and, after 
talking about the birds in the story, 
the class drew pictures of the different 
scenes. 

B. Since it was time for a class party, 
someone mentioned a bird party. One 
of the boys had made a radio from a 
box, and it was suggested that we in- 
vite another fourth grade, and have a 
bird radio program. As discussions 
were carried on from day to day, plans 
were made for other activities. 


IV. Materials. 


A. Pictures from home and the public 
library. 

B. A collection of stuffed birds seen 
in another room. 

C. Live pet birds brought to room. 
D. Sea gulls and terns observed and 


fed at the beach. 


V. Activities. 


A. Planning a bird program. 
1. Songs. 
2. Poems, stories, and riddles. 
3. Bird calls (phonograph records). 
4. Dramatization. 
5. Pictures of birds, nests, and eggs, 
with oral talks on each. 
B. Making table decorations for party. 
C. Giving a movie. 
1. Theater constructed of a box and 
window shade, with painted curtains. 
2. Scenes made from a story in a 
reader. 
D. Making sand tables. 
1. One depicted “Protect Our Birds.” 
2. The other represented a bird park. 
E. Making models of birds’ eggs, using 
flour, salt, water, and paints. 
F. Making individual booklets, to con- 
tain bird information. 
G. Making class booklet. 
Contained best of original poems, 
riddles, and bird information. 
H. Making bird scenes on glass. 
1. Outlined in india ink, colors 


painted in, cellophane or tin foil. 


placed over other side, and bound 

with passe partout or framed. 

2. Given for Mother’s Day gifts. 
I. Making a bird cafeteria. 

1. Seed and water put out daily, on 

a board fastened outside window. 

2. Record kept of birds seen. 


VI. Reading. 


1.*Stories in basal and supplemen- 
tary readers. 

2. Current topics about birds on 
bulletin board. é 

3. Poems. 

4, Stories for mavie. 


§. Books and other material at pub- 
lic library (read independently). 
6. Reading to find games for party. 
7. Leaflets of National Association 
of Audubon Societies. 
B. Arithmetic. 
1. Bird models enlarged from one- 
half to natural size. 
2. Original-statement problems in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division based on bird studies. 
C. Written language. 
1. Invitations for party, sent to 
fourth grade, supervisors, principal, 
and superintendent. 
2. Programs. 
3. Original poems and riddles. 
4. Signs. 
§. Letter to out-of-town woman 
interested in birds. 
6. Letter to State Department of 
Agriculture asking average date of 
arrival in spring of local birds. 
D. Oral language. 
1. Stories of bird life. 
2. Poems memorized. 
3. Demonstration of games to be 
played at party. 
4. Individual talks on nests and 
characteristics of birds. 
§. Discussions of newspaper clip- 
pings about birds, posted on bulletin 
board. 
E. Handwork. 
1. Constructing and assembling ob- 
jects for sand table. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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United States Cities 


In each of the following paragraphs are 
given some identifying facts about an im- 
portant city of the United States. Write 
in the blanks the names of the cities you 
can identify. 

1. I am located near the head of Lake 
Michigan. I rank second in size among 
the cities of the United States. I am an 
important meat-packing center and lake 
port. My name is 
2. Iam a city of New “Jersey. I rank 
first among the cities of the United States 
in the production of silk, and am, there- 
fore, best known for this industry. My 
name 1s 

3. I am located in Colorado, on the 
South Platte River, a few miles east of the 
Rocky Mountains. I am the capital of 
the state. My name is - 

4. lama city of Connecticut, near the 
central part of the state, on the Connecti- 
cut River. I am well known as an insur- 
ance center. My name is - 

§. I am a city of Michigan, ranking 
fourth in size among the cities of the 
United States. I am located between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. The making of au- 
tomobiles is my chief industry. My name 
eee 

6. I rank first among. American cities 
in both size and manufacturing. My har- 
bor is one of the best in the New World. 
My name is 

7. I am located in western Pennsyl- 
vania near vast deposits of bituminous 
coal. I am the greatest center in the 
world for the iron industry. My name is 

8. I am located in Kentucky, on the 
Ohio River. I am noted as perhaps the 
greatest leaf-tobacco market in the world. 
My name is 

9. Iam located*in 1 Alabama, i in the cen- 
ter of a region rich in coal, iron ore, and 
limestone. I am one of the leading cities 
of this country in the coal and iron in- 
dustry. My name is ‘ 

10. I am located at the eastern end of 
Lake Erie. I am an important railroad 
and trade center. I have many large 
grain elevators. My name is __._.. 

11. Iam in western Tennessee, on a bluff 
overlooking the Mississippi River. I have 
become one of the chief lumber markets 
of the country. My name is... 

12. Iam located on the Merrimac River, 
in eastern Massachusetts. Iam an impor- 
tant. commercial city. I.am‘ one of the 
largest producers of cotton and woolen 
goods in the world. My name is____. 


13. Iam the capital of Maryland and the 
seat of the United States Naval Academy. 
My name is ___-____. 

14. I am located in Minnesota, on the 
Mississippi River. I am the largest wheat- 
milling center in the United States. My 
name is ________. 

15. I am a city of Massachusetts noted 
as the principal market in this country 
for hides and leather. I am also a great 
fishing center of New England and the 
largest of New England cities. My name 


16. I am located on the Missouri River, 
in the state of Nebraska. I am an im- 
portant meat-packing center. I am also 
noted for the smelting of lead and silver. 
My name is ______.. 

17. I rank third in size among the cities 
of the United States. I am often called 
the Quaker City. I was for a short time 
the capital of the United States. 
name is 

18. I am located in north central Tenn- 
essee, on the Cumberland River. In addi- 
tion to being the capital of my state, I 
am an important publishing center and 
have a wide range of manufactures. My 
name is __. 

19. lama city ‘of Massachusetts, located 
on the Connecticut River. I am especial- 
ly noted for my paper mills, where paper 
of the best quality is produced. My name 
Mi sccotacedee 

20. I am the largest city in the state of 
Washington. I am the chief port for 
trade with Alaska. I also have a large 
shipbuilding industry. My name is. 

21. I am the largest city in the South 
Atlantic group of states. I am a seaport 
near the head of Chesapeake Bay. I am 
the seat of Johns Hopkins University. 
My name is __ ‘ 

22. I am the largest city of California, 
and fifth largest in the United States. 
I am in the center of a great fruit region 
and am the home of the University of 


Southern California. My name is 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Processes in Arithmetic 


I. The purpose of the following exercises 
is to determine your ability to tell the 
process which should be used in solving a 
problem. After each problem, write the 
letter A (for add), S-(for subtract), M 
(for multiply), or D (for divide), to 
indicate the process involved'in working 
the problem. — 

1. A book dealer bought 75 books at 
25¢ each. How much did-he pay in all 
for the books? 

2. If Jack spends. $2.83 on Tuesday 
and $5.41 on Thursday, what is his total 
expenditure for the two days? __ 

3. In 6 days Mr. Roe traveled 792 
miles. What was his average distance 
per day? 

4. Last summer Ben picked 9 gallons 
of berries which he sold for 40¢ per gal- 
lon. How much did he earn? __. 

§. John had 36 words right out r of a 
spelling test of 50 words. What per- 
centage did he have right? _ 

6. Mr. Smith bought a home for 
$5,000 and expects to pay for it on the 
installment plan. How long will it take 
him to pay for it if he pays $50 per 
month? _ 

A Yesterday Kate read 65 pages of a 
book. Today she read 112 pages, and 
completed the book. How many pages 
did it contain? 

8. Tom bought a bicycle for $18.75 
and later sold it for $12.83. .How much 
did its use cost him? iiahal 

9. The children. in a certain class 
agreed to give 5¢ each to help provide 
presents for children at an orphanage. 
How much is collected if there are 65 
members in the class? | 

10. Jack wants to take a fishing trip 
which will cost $6.45. How long must 
he work at 15¢ per hour to earnythe 
money? 


Il. Complete each statement below by 
filling the first blank with whichever 
word is correct, multiply or divide; and 
then filling the second blank with the 
number by which You should multiply 
or divide, as the.case may be. 

Example: To change feet to inches, 
multiply by 12. 

1. To change weeks to days, 
by — 

2. To change hours to minutes, - 


Pe. LENG “7 


3. To change yards to inches, 3 


(Continued on page 91) 
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_ A Little Musician of Long Ago 


ar A large colonial house in Virginia, 
near the end of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, there lived three generations of the 
Steele family. Their plantation was one 
of several thousand acres and the family 
was a large and happy group. Among its 
members were a younger son, James, and 
his wife and two children, John, aged 
fourteen, and Matilde, aged twelve. 

James had been a soldier under Gener- 
al Washington, and ever since the end of 
the war, he had been eager to explore the 
great land lying to the west, across the 
Allegheny Mountains. One spring day 
he set out on his journey, full of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm, for danger and 
adventure were in his blood. 

In October, after several months in 
the wilderness, he returned to his,family. 
“We will spend the winter making 
preparations,” he said, “and then in the 
spring we will go to Kentucky, where 
our children will be builders of an em- 
pire, now a wilderness but rich in prom- 
ise. 

John was quite happy; he could ask 
nothing better than riding and hunting 
for weeks, but Matilde and her mother 
were rather sad through all the long win- 
ter, thinking of the things they must 
leave. Unlike her brother, Matilde was 
very quiet, and dearly loved music. At 
an early age she had shown so much mu- 
sical ability that her grandfather sent to 
England for a piano for her. 

Little colonial girls did not ask for what 
they wanted or object to what their par- 
ents told them to do, so Matilde did not 
ask whether she might take her piano 
with her. She played for hours, that her 
thoughts might not dwell on the journey. 

Several weeks before the 
time set for departure, James 
asked his daughter to play for 


= 
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HIS story, based on fact, 

is appropriate for Na- 
tional Music Week, or for use 
in American history classes. 





the family, as she often did in the eve- 
nings. The little girl began, but she could 
not finish. Her piano was her. best-loved 
possession, and she knew that soon she 
must leave it in Virginia. 

Seeing Matilde’s distress, her father and 
grandfather decided then and there that 
the piano should not be left. Then came 
the great question—how could a piano be 
taken across the mountains? It would 
mean an* extra horse or mule, a slower 
journey, and a great risk for the instru- 
ment. 

Some of the neighbors asked, “Why a 
piano in the wilderness?” or “Why can’t 
you send for the piano later?” But James 
thought of Matilde’s happiness. He knew 
that the piano would make life more 
cheerful in the new country, so the piano 
was a part of the train, and, of course, 
the most troublesome part. 

There were two ways to make the 
journey into Kentucky in pioneer days. 
Many people took the road north to 
Pittsburgh, then down the Ohio River to 
the Falls, now the city of Louisville; 
others took the Wilderness Road through 
Cumberland Gap to Danville, and thence 
to the central part of the state. Several 
families usually went together, thereby 
sharing hardships and lessening danger 
from Indians. 

So we see our friends departing from 
home with high hopes of the great adven- 
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ture and courage for the long journey. 
James’s part of the caravan consisted of 
six horses, one cow, and several mules, 
including one to carry the piano. Poor 
mule! It carried a real load, for the piano, 
in addition to its own weight, must be 
wrapped in skins and blankets. The 
horses’ loads included a few articles of 
clothing, a few cooking utensils, a spin- 
ning wheel, and as much corn meal and 
bacon as the beasts could carry. The rifle 
must be ready always, for wild game was 
the principal food during the trip. 

There were no inns on the way. The 
trees and the stars were shelter, rain or 
shine.. There were no.bridges, so the ani- 
mals must ford the creeks or rivers. It 
is almost impossible for us to picture the 
hardships of such a journey. At one 
point, while crossing a creek, one of the 
horses made a misstep and over went its 
load. What if this should happen to the 
mule carrying the piano! In order that 
there should be no such happening, James 
led the mule several miles upstream, cut- 
ting his way through the forest to a point 
where the stream was shallow. 

John’s dog was another member of the 
party. He had been a watch dog in Vir- 
ginia, barking at the least disturbance. 
Here it was different. While the danger 
from Indians was not so great as when 
the first settlers came, there was still a 
chance that they might be lurking about, 
and a dog’s barking might mean disaster 
to the company. However, animals seem 
to have a natural instinct where danger is 
concerned, and the dog was easily taught 
to be quiet at night. 

There were stations along the Wilder- 
ness Road, but they were very far apart. 

Here bacon and meal could 


be purchased. The settlers 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Gifts for Mother's Day 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRuUcTOR OF ArT, TowER Hitt ScHoor, WitMiIncToN, DELAWARE 


UFFIN tins, market baskets, flowerpots, tops for jelly jars, 
and stickers are materials which can be used in making 
Mother’s Day gifts. 

The muffin-tin garden is simple to make. The handle is of 
stiff reed, which, after going through the holes at the ends, bends 
under and is bound with raffia. Holes may be punched in each 
of the four corners and two handles attached, if desired. Tiny 
flowerpots or waxed paper cups hold the plants which have been 
started for Mother’s garden. The tin should be painted with an 
enamel paint that harmonizes well with the flowers. 

A market basket for gathering flowers can be decorated with 
a simple running pattern like vines or a branch. Poster paint or 
cheap enamel, such as you get in the ten-cent stores, will be suit- 
able for painting the entire basket as well as the design. This 
makes an excellent color problem. 

The designs for the flowerpots shown here are only suggestive. 
They illustrate three different types. The first shows a pattern 
that is a unit in itself and is repeated twice. The rim is a running 
border which repeats the broken line of the leaf and the center 
of the flower. The second is an allover pattern for the person 
who likes plaid designs, and the flowers placed on top of the plaid 
are imaginative. The third represents a design that repeats itself 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Objective Tests on Modern History 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


Unrversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIveERsS#Hr¥” OF? MrssOuRI 


I. Write T after a sentence if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

1. Great Britain became a republic 
in 1660. 

2. Raphael was an Italian artist. 

3. Henry VIII was a French king. 

4. During the World War the last 
German emperor was killed. 

§. The war between Russia and 
Japan was fought in 1914. 

6. Mussolini is the king of Italy. 

7. Richelieu was a great cardinal. 

8. The United States is a member 
of the League of Nations. 

9. Adolf Hitler is the prime min- 
ister of England. 

10. In 1920 the women of. the 
United States were given the same 
rights of voting as men. 

11. William Pitt was a famous Eng- 
lish statesman. 

12. The Boston Tea Party was held 
to celebrate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

13. Poland has been a republic since 
the World War. 

14. The Industrial Revolution was a 
religious movement. 

15. Many of the nobles of Louis XIV 
lived in his court. 

16. France was defeated by Prussia 
in 1870. 

17. Frederick the Great was a king 
of Prussia. 

18. The Boxer Rebellion was an at- 
tempt to rid China of foreigners. 

19. The Panama Canal was built by 
France. 

20. The Tudor kings believed 1 in the 
divine right of kings. 

21. China has been a republic since 
1912. 

22. There are two Houses in the 
British Parliament. 

23. George V was king of England 
during the Revolutionary War. 

24. Spain is a kingdom. 

25. Lloyd George is the president of 
England. 

26. Napoleon was defeated at Wa- 
terloo by General Wellington. 

27. The Protestants in France were 
called Huguenots. 

28. The period during which Oliver 
Cromwell ruled England is called the 
Reign of Terror. 


II. Complete each sentence by filling 
the blank with-the correct word or 
group of words. 

1. Gustavus Adolphus was the king 
of : 


2. Catherine II was a 
press. 
3. The World War ended in ____. 
4. Napoleon was born on the island 
OF iki 
5. Eli Whitney invented the 
6. The United States went to war 
with Spain in the year 
conditions in Cuba. 
7. Canada belongs to - 
8. In the naval battle of “Trafalgar 
Napoleon was defeated by ______.. 
9. The World War began in _____. 
10. The large tract of land bought 
from. France by: President Jefferson 
was called the _ 
11. In the Crimean War England 
was fighting against ; 
12 The inventor of the electric tele- 
graph was 
13. The Civil War in the United 
States lasted from to - 
14. Before becoming a state ‘of the 
United States California belonged to 


. CMe- 


15. The court established by Philip 
II to try all suspected Protestants was 


called the - 


III. Read each paragraph and write 
the correct answer after it. 

1. This man was an English king. 
He had six wives. He was the father 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

2. This man was delicate as a child. 
He later went to the Dakota country 
and lived on a ranch. Here he became 
strong. He was elected governor of 
New York and later vice-president of 
the United States. He became presi- 
dent at the death of McKinley. 

3. This king ruled more than sev- 
enty years. He liked to show off. He 
made France the chief power in Eu- 
rope. He built a magnificent palace 
at Versailles. 

4. This man was born on an island 
in the Mediterranean. He was trained 
in a military school in France. He 
was small in stature. He became Em- 
peror of France and was feared by all 
Europe. 

§. This man taught himself not to 
fear water. He wanted to make his 
country a great power. He took some 
land from Sweden to make a seaport. 
He built the city of St. Petersburg 
(now Leningrad). 

6. This man is remembered as an 
American scientist, editor, statesman, 
and philosopher. He was sent to 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Uncle Sam’s Commercial Geography Bureau 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce always makes me think 
of peanuts. This is the reason. A few years 
ago I was engaged in writing an article on 
the lowly peanut. Facts on world pro- 
duction showed that China raised tons of 
peanuts. But how did the peanut, a na- 
tive South American plant, get to China? 
The books were blank on this point. Pick- 
ing up the telephone, I called the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
‘Hold the line,” said the Bureau expert to 
whom I addressed my question. In a few 
minutes he said, “Hello there. Here’s the 
information you want. Peanuts were 
introduced into China by Archdeacon 
Thompson, American missionary, in the 
year 1889.” 


HAT is how the Bureau works. Ask 
them how far the trans-Siberian rail- 
road has been double-tracked. Ask them 
about the cotton production of Abyssinia. 
Ask them how many drug stores there are 
in Kokomo, Indiana. Ask them about the 
sales of lipstick, perfume, silk stockings, 
or Christmas toys. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce is the information 
desk for that which, above all other 
things, distinguishes our modern world 
and our life—trade. 
On the surface there is very little that 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Eprror-1n-Curer, U.S. Orrice or EDUCATION 


Commerce does which affects you and 
me. Examine its publications and you 
may conclude that it serves businessmen, 
first and last. But after all, business exists 
to supply you and me with what we want. 
We know that our wants are supplied at 
prices most of which constantly decline. 
We buy four automobile tires now for 
what we paid for one ten years ago. Ra- 
zors that used to cost $5.00 are now given 
away with a package of blades. Matches, 
once precious, are now free. 

Do you credit inventors and mass pro- 
duction with all these economies? If you 
do, you err. Greater efficiency and skill 
in the marketing and distribution of 
products has been a deciding factor in 
bringing a myriad of good and useful 
things to the corner store. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, sup- 
plying vital facts on production and dis- 
tribution to businessmen, has helped them 
to sell more for less, and thus has helped 
you and me. 


HIS Bureau is sometimes called the 

switchboard of modern business. It 
has main lines and connections through- 
out this country and in foreign countries. 
It has twenty-four branches and fifty- 
four subbranches in American cities, and 
thirty-two branches in foreign coun- 
tries. From these substations pour in 
facts on business conditions. From Sin- 


gapore comes news about rubber and tin. 
From Bogota come facts on oil and em- 
eralds. Rio de Janeiro sends a coffee 
cable; Calcutta reports on jute, tea, and 
lac (shellac). 


| poeta of the facts you read in ge- 
ography and social science textbooks 
come from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. They are probably a 
little old by the time they reach you in 
book form. Your book may say that 
Utah is the chief silver-producing state 
in the Union, whereas the up-to-date 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce will tell you that Idaho now leads. 
Perhaps your book says that the sea is- 
lands off South Carolina are famous for 
their long-staple cotton, much of which 
is used to give strength to automobile 
tires, but facts collected by the Bureau 
disclose that the strength of our best au- 
tomobile tires is guaranteed by cotton 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
Arizona. Consult any annual almanac 
of facts. Note the source of the statis- 
tics on business and trade. You will see 
how dependent we are on the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
such information. _ 

Mentioning the divisions of the Bureau 
that keep abreast of the swift changes in 
commodities gives us a hint of the scope 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A Plan for Correlating Music Appreciation 
with Other School Subjects 
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An Identification Test 


Here is a list of contemporary 
composers, singers, motion-picture 
players, poets, pianists, orchestra 
conductors, and violinists. 
have more than one proper classi- 
fication. 
one correct classification. 
is given at the end of the article.) 


Some 


Write after each name 
(A key 


Walter Damrosch 
Eugene Goossens 

Rosa Ponselle 

Deems Taylor 

Carrie Jacobs Bond 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Geoffrey O’Hara 
John Alden Carpenter 
Leopold Stokowski 
Arturo Toscanini 


. Lily Pons 
. George Arliss 
. Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Ernest Schelling 


. Jascha Heifetz 
. John Charles Thomas 


Helen Hayes 


. Maria Jeritza 

. Mary Pickford 

. Grace Moore 

. Lionel Barrymore 

. Amelita Galli-Curci 
. George Gershwin 

. Paul Robeson 

. Albert Spalding 

. Sara Teasdale 

. John McCormack 

. Charles W. Cadman 
. Frederick Stock 

. Fritz Kreisler 

. Greta Garbo 

. Tito Schipa 

. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
. Ignace Paderewski 

. Yehudi Menuhin 

. Leslie Howard 

. Mary Garden 

. Jose Iturbi 

. Edwin Markham 

. Edwin Franko Goldman 
. Gladys Swarthout 

. Katharine Hepburn 
. Robert Frost 

. Geraldine Farrar 

. Taylor Branson 

. Ethel Barrymore 

. Richard Crooks 

. Pauline Lord 








FRANCES ARNOLD. GREENWOOD 


ACH period of our history has been 
reflected in the musical expression of 
the times. Ina study of American music, 
teachers may correlate art, history, geog- 
raphy, literature, and current events. One 
of the most satisfactory ways of handling 
such a study is to have pupils make in- 
dividual notebooks embodying the infor- 
mation they have acquired. 

The suggestions presented here are tak- 
en from an outline worked out in response 
to the needs of teachers in music appre- 
ciation classes at Mills College and the 
University of California summer ses- 
sions. The purpose of the outline as a 
whole was to stimulate a greater and 
more accurate knowledge of the devel- 
opment of American music, and to show 
that as the industrial resources of our 
great country grew, so did our musical 
and cultural expression. 

We shall confine our suggestions in 
this article to a study of the years since 
the World War. This period might well 
be called “The Conquest of the Air,” 
both in travel and in radio activities, 
since the whole world can now be reached 
by means of these agencies. The magic 
carpet is no longer a fairy tale, and mod- 
ern science has long ago improved upon 
the imaginings of Jules Verne. 

Music is keeping pace with industrial 
and commercial development, and our 
American composers, artists, teachers, and 
appreciative listeners have contributed in 
large measure to the progress of music in 


the New World. 


EMEMBER that the teacher should 
plan and outline any class activity. 
She must see that sufficient reference ma- 
terial is available. For notebooks on 
American music today, correlating mate- 
rial will include pictures; poetry; music; 
and information about outstanding events, 
outstanding persons, the romance and ad- 
venture of transportation, and the com- 
mercial and cultural development of the 
United States since the war. 

Beautiful pictures in color or monotone 
may be found in old magazines, roto- 
gravure sections of the Sunday newspa- 
pers, musical programs, advertisements of 
concert programs, discarded schoolbooks, 
and so on. 

Do not use the activity as a contest be- 
tween pupils. An occasional review of 
individual books, with stimulating com- 
ments, will be sufficient to stir the slow or 
indifferent pupil to better work. An ex- 


hibit at the completion of this study will 
prove interesting, especially if different 
members of the class act as hosts and 
hostesses. 


L_== notebooks, which usually cost 
nothing at all, may be made from 
carded sample books of wallpaper, ob- 
tainable at any large wallpaper and paint 
store. If the designs are not too large, or 
too highly colored, they make effective 
settings for the pictures and written ma- 
terial. Otherwise, large scrapbooks may 
be used. Particular attention should be 
given to proper spacing of all entries. 

In preparing to make notebooks, the 
pupils will collect such items as those 
listed below. 

1. Pictures representing the present- 
day modes of travel. 

2. Pictures of orchestral instruments, 
such as the piano, flute, trumpet, and 
violin. 

3. Pictures of festivals, pageants, fétes, 
and so on, that correlate with com- 
positions being studied. Many famous se- 
lections will be better understood and 
enjoyed through pictured interpretations. 
If possible, these should be in color. 

4. Poems of the present day—dramat- 
ic, lyric, narrative, and so on, together 
with pictures that interpret them. 

5. A “gallery” of famous contempo- 
rary composers, with lists of their com- 
positions heard on the radio, or in school 
appreciation classes. Brief paragraphs, 
giving information regarding each com- 
poser (hobbies, favorite instruments, 
events connected with the writing of cer- 
tain compositions) may be prepared. 

6. Musical terms and their meanings, 
as they occur in music appreciation les- 
sons. 

7. Pictures of automobiles. 

8. Pictures of airplanes in flight. 

9. Pictures of dirigibles (the “Los An- 
geles,” the “Akron,” and the “Macon”). 


(Continued om page 77) 
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Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


“SPRING FLOWERS’—John ©. “Peele 


Tt setting for this picture is in a wood 
where the little girl has been gathering 
flowers, perhaps to fill May baskets. She seems 
to be seated on a mossy rock, and looking at some- 
thing very intently. It might be a bird building 


its nest in a tree close by. ‘The blossoms in her 
lap are apparently forgotten at the moment. As 
the sunlight falls upon her, a sturdy little figure 
is revealed. Many hours spent outdoors may be 
the reason for her healthy appearance. 











Photo from American Magazine of Art 
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“THE PIONEER MOTHER’ —cA. ‘Phimister ‘Proctor 


fe - observance of Mother’s Day has a personal sig- 
nificance, but the school might well give it a 
broader interpretation. The sculpture shown here, 
dedicated to the pioneer mother, stands in Kansas City. 
The old trapper guide and the young husband walk 


May 1935 





In Kansas City, Missouri 


at either side, but the center of interest is the young 
mother with her child in her arms. An interesting 
study correlation is for pupils to gather material about 
the mothers of pioneer days, and learn to appreciate 
what the nation owes to their silently heroic lives. 
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Courtesy, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 


“THE Harp PLAYER’ —°Harunobu 


y= picture may be used in connection with two events of 
special interest during the month of May—World Goodwill 
Day and Music Week. The harp upon which the Japanese lady 
is playing is horizontal. She plucks the strings with her slender 
fingers to produce the tone. The music of harps everywhere is 


melodious. The poem in Japanese characters at the top of the 
picture reads, “The sound of the harp recalls the sighing of the 
wind in the pines.” Studying pictures of people in other lands 
acquaints pupils with customs foreign to ours, and thus helps 
them to gain a better international point of view. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 


OBERT BROWNING was born in a suburb of London, 
May 7, 1812. Those who saw the motion picture or stage 
production of “The Barretts of Wimpole Street” are familiar 
with an interesting part of Browning’s life. Among his delight- 
ful poems which children enjoy are “Incident of the French 


Camp,” “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” Through the song of 
Pippa, beginning, “The year’s at the spring,” he communicates 
his spirit of optimism to young and old alike. We can imagine 
ourselves singing this song on a joyous May morning. 
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PicTURE LOG OF A TEACHER’S IRAVELS 
Alaska - 


“Hail” and “Farewell” signal the 
flags as one crosses from British 
Columbia into Alaska, or vice versa. 
They mark the boundary between 
the United States and Canada at 
White Pass Summit, on the route 


connecting Skagway with the 
Yukon. 


Sometimes, as at Mendenhall Gla- 
cier, peaceful farm lands lie close to 
Nature’s demonstrations of power 
and majesty. Ordway’s Photo Shop 


SCO Oe Vor 
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To Lake Bennett led the Trail of 
98. Here the gold seekers camped, 
and built rafts to carry them far- 
ther into the land of their hopes. 





An Alaskan dog, of the type that 
has been a vital factor in the Terri- 
tory’s transportation, here carries 
her family on the trail. 


Wrangel is typical of the quaint 
ports of call on the Inside Passage 
route to Alaska, which threads its 
way among islands from Seattle, 
Vancouver, and Victoria to Juneau 


and Skagway. 


Reached either from Seward and 
Anchorage, or by the circle trip 
that includes Dawson, Fort Yukon, 
and Fairbanks, Mount McKinley is 
worth going a long way to see. This 
monarch of North American peaks, 
20,300 feet in height, looks down 
upon a National Park created to 
guard the mountain for all time to 
come, 


The quiet waters of the Inside Pas- 
sage and its steep banks transform 
an ocean voyage into a trip among 
North American fiords. 


The Alaskan prospector gets his 
name of “sourdough” from the sour 
dough carried in a lump and used 
in making bread while camping. If 
all the sourdoughs were as pictur- 
esque as this one, t would be in 


demand in Hollywood. 
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PICTURE LOG OF A 
“Dominion 


Canada rightfully prizes her many 
National Parks, seven of which are 
in the midst of the Rockies. One of 
the largest, Banff Park, provides 
this view of Mount Rundle towering 
above Vermilion Lake, 


Banff offers very civilized induce- 
ments in combination with its scen- 
ery. A golf course and a swimming 
pool are adjuncts of the luxurious 
Banff Springs Hotel. 


Of all the lakes in Banff Park, Lake 
Louise is the most celebrated. In- 
deed, many widely traveled persons 
regard it as one of the world’s most 
beautiful sights. 


In the Yoho Valley, which gives its 
name to another National Park, the 
railroad and a motor highway run 
side by side between Field and 
Golden, British Columbia. 


British Columbia is rich in old 
Indian villages, each distinguished 
by its array of totem poles. If one 
is traveling between Prince Rupert 
and Jasper National Park, the Kit- 
wanga display will be seen. 


The vastness of western Canada’s 
wheat fields is suggested in this view 
of a tractor binder harvesting near 
Clyde, Alberta. 





Canada’s Indians, like those of the 
United States, are largely in the 
West. The Indian camp shown at 
the left is in Tonquin Valley, Jasper 
Park—one of the most popular va- 
cation areas in the Dominion. 


The city of Vancouver, Pacific Coast 
metropolis of the Dominion, is the 
western terminus of two transconti- 
nental railroads and a port con- 
cerned with the commerce of the 
Seven Seas. 
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TEACHER’S [TRAVELS 
of (anada 
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Ottawa, the capital of Canada, 
serves as an example of what civic 
pride can accomplish. Its public 
buildings are dignified and suitable, 
its public grounds most carefully 
kept. Conveniently adjacent to each 
other are the Union Station and 


Hotel Chateau Laurier. 


Standing boldly in the sea at the end 
of the Gaspe Peninsula, Province 
of Quebec, is the great Perce Rock. 
The little village of Perce clings to 
the shore near by. 


One of Canada’s notable eastern 
parks, Algonquin in Ontario, is a 
favorite among fishermen and all 
lovers of lakes, streams, and woods. 


Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, 
gathers into its gigantic elevators 
the grain that rolls in from the 
Canadian Midwest. 


The city of Quebec is popular not 
only in summer but as a winter- 
sports center. At the left is a rather 
unusual view, taken near the ram- 
parts of the old fort. It shows a 
row of fine homes, with the commer- 
cial section bordering the river just 


beyond. 


New Brunswick shares with Nova 
Scotia the favor of vacationists who 
enjoy Canada’s Atlantic seaboard. 
Pictured is a group of fishermen 
—representing three generations— 


at Black’s Harbor, New Brunswick. 


Along Nova Scotia’s deeply indented 
shore line, there is'no more inviting 
bay for yachtsmen than Chester 
Inlet. 


Standing on Mount Royal, one looks 
over Montreal to the St. Lawrence 
and beyond, a memorable panorama 
of the Dominion’s largest city and 


its environs. 





Plate Vil 
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PicTURE LOG OF A [EACHER’S IRAVELS 
e(exico 


Various things which we think of as 
characteristic of Mexico are caught 
by the camera in this glimpse of a 
shady arcade in Tepotzotlan—lei- 
sure, warmth, picturesque dress, 
four-footed transportation, richly 


ornate church architecture. 
Hugo Brehme 


On Mexico's west coast, at Mazatlan, 
is a promontory from which rises 
the second-highest lighthouse in the 
world. 


Mexico City is famed for its parks, 
not least of which is Chapultepec 
Park. One of its fountains celebrates 
the exploits of that amazing Spanish 


fictional character, Don Quixote. 
Hugo Brehme 


Chichen-Itza is the most important 
of the ruined cities of Yucatan— 
mysterious evidence of a strange 
civilization lost to the world. An 
extraordinary feature of the place 
is the so-called House of the Nuns, 
an ornamental detail of which is 
shown above at the right. 


A Roman aqueduct? No, but one 
of which the Romans would not 
have been ashamed. It is the Aque- 
duct of Los Remedios in Mexico, 


carrying water from far-distant hills. 
Hugo Brehme 


In the neighborhood of Monterrey, 
as in much of Mexico, yokes of oxen 
are indispensable aids to man in the 
carrying of his goods. Luis Marques 


Maximilian, when he was Emperor 
of Mexico, had the Boda Gardens 
at Cuernavaca for his delight; a 
peaceful waterway is pictured below 
at the left. Hugo Brehme 


Most Mexican towns seem to be 
dominated architecturally by the 
parish church. Beside Santa Prisca, 
at Taxco (State of Guerrero), the 
people appear unnaturally small. 


Hugo Brehme 


Note: All the photographs on this page, 
except that of Mazatlan, were supplied by 
Miss Fanora Voight, of San Antonio, Texas, 
whose travel story, “The Land of the Mon- 
tezumas,” was awarded a prize in the 1934 
Descriptive Contest of THe INstructor. 
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A Health Program 
in a Rural School 


ELLEN M. BERTIE 


PrincipaL, VALLEY SpriNGs GRAMMAR SCHOOL, VALLEY SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


I. Topic of activity: Healthful living. 
II. Objectives or expected outcomes. 

A. To teach the foods that children 
need; why they need them and when 
they should eat them. 

B. To learn the few basic food prin- 
ciples upon which the various authori- 
ties agree. 

C. To learn the various factors affect- 
ing nutrition, such as outdoor exercise, 
sleep, elimination; the effect of these 
activities upon health and growth and 
well-being. 

D. To gain a closer and more intelli- 
gent co-operation with the home. 

E. To correct bad food habits. 

F. To lead to the correction of physi- 
cal defects, when discovered. 

III. How the activity was conducted. 
A. Health survey of school. 

A health survey of the school was 
made early in the term. Only two 
cases of malnutrition were discovered 
in a group of thirty. These did not 
need any supplementary attention at 
school as the homes were more than 
willing to carry out suggestions. 

B. Weighing and measuring. 

A monthly weight record was kept 
and the height taken twice during the 
year. A weight-height chart was 
tacked to the wall and it was part of 
the healthful-living period once a 
month to take the weight and record 
it. The objective of the record was to 
tabulate the progress of growth of the 
individual child. This proved an ex- 
cellent device to arouse interest in 
health habits. 

C. Morning inspection. 

Children were taught to wash their 

hands, clean their fingernails, and 





—_ a program as the one 
here described might well 
be taken up during May be- 
cause of the observance, on 
May 1,-of Child Health Day. 
Many activities are suggested. 





comb their hair; also they were in- 
structed in the use of the individual 
comb, orangewood stick, nail file, and 
soon. When every one had made him- 
self ready, monitors checked on health 
habits at home—“Did you brush your 
teeth twice?” and so on. Of course 
most of the preparation was done at 
home but if the children had been 
playing before school, it usually neces- 
sitated a clean-up before they pre- 
sented themselves for inspection. This 
was a splendid opportunity for devel- 
oping co-operation, with the older 
children encouraging and aiding the 
younger ones. 

D. Supervised lunch periods. 

About a dozen children brought 
daily lunches. They were required to 
sit quietly for twenty minutes even if 
they finished in less time. This tended 
to slow up the fast eaters. Five min- 
utes were allowed for housecleaning 
after lunch. 

E. Supervised rest periods. 

A rest period followed the lunch pe- 
riod. No other was needed, as indicated 
by the health survey. Usually a good 
book was read by the teacher; some- 
times the phonograph furnished the 
proper relaxation; and sometimes the 
children merely sat and quietly talked. 
The pupils who went home followed 
the same plan. 

F. A daily healthful-living period. 

This was the first period in the after- 
noon. Early in the term actual dem- 
onstrations of “How I Get Ready for 
School,” “How I Brush My Teeth,” 
“How I Comb My Hair,” and “How I 
Clean My Fingernails,” were given by 
members of the different grades. The 
work on nutrition was also presented at 
this time. Blackboard illustrations of 
food lessons were particularly stimu- 
lating to the children’s interest. 

G. Physical education period. 

The local P.T.A. became interested 
in our work. To promote it, they took 
as their program for the year the in- 
stalling of playground equipment of a 
type to develop the large muscles of the 
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ON THE PLAYGROUND 


body. A basket-ball court, a volley- 
ball court, and a baseball diamond were 
made; balls and nets were purchased; 
and horizontal bars were installed. All 
of the labor was contributed by the 
men who were members of the P.T.A. 
There was a new zest for games, plenty 
of healthful exercise, and such fun! 

The physical education period was 
closely supervised, with restricted ac- 
tivity for some and complete rest for 
returned pupils who had been absent 
on account of sickness. 


IV. Correlations with other school sub- 
jects. 


A. Primary grades (1-3). 
1. Art and penmanship. 

Little “I Eat” booklets were made, 
providing lessons on selecting, cut- 
ting, and pasting pictures of food. 
With this for a beginning, the pupils 
progressed to the next activity. 

This was making a co-operative 
book of “Health Slogans.” Pictures 
pertaining to health were cut from 
magazines and pasted on leaves of 
the book; a slogan was made and 
then applied during the penmanship 
period. This was one of the best ways 
of stimulating and creating a desire 
to write well. The pupils were all 
eager to get their slogan into the 
“Big Book.” 

Another activity involving cut- 
ting and pasting was “The Animal 
Way,” a little health book which 
told how animals kept clean. 

An individual activity was a 
booklet, “My Book about Health.” 
The pupils were allowed their own 
choice of what material to use, and 
most of them filled their books with 


freehand drawings. For the covers, 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Messages of Goodwill 


. RALPH E. THEOBALD 


TEACHER OF SociAL SCIENCE AND ENGLISH, KENMORE JUNIOR HiGH ScHooL, KENMORE, New York 


FTER attending a campus confer- 

ence on international and interracial 
relations, held at Buffalo State Teachers 
College, I was forced to confess to myself 
that I, as a teacher, had so far failed to 
fulfill my obligation to my pupils. I re- 
solved henceforth to become actively 
world-minded. 

I secured a packet of material [see 
bibliography] suitable for classroom use, 
which proved invaluable, and proceeded 
to utilize as much of it as I could without 
disrupting my teaching program. Most 
of it worked in well with many phases of 
history and English. I started by having 
my pupils write letters expressing good- 
will, for May 18. (Most of these letters 
were sent to the capitals of the various 
countries, addressed to the Ministers of 
Education. A few, however, were sent 
to national figures.) I helped them con- 
struct family trees, interested them in 
their ancestry, and awakened in them a 
respect for other nationalities. 


| bores gpy rete the pupils to find out 
about current developments in inter- 
national relations, conferences, munitions 
investigations, peace ballots, and the like. 
I stripped away the dishonest glamour and 
romance with which war was surrounded 
in their minds to show them what a stark, 
unpleasant reality it actually was. Many 
of those who had preconceived ideas 
were honestly convinced, and changed 
their minds. I felt that I was helping to 
make the world a brotherhood of na- 
tions. The children were enthusiastic 
about the program. 

Any teacher contemplating a change in 
his procedure to include some of the 
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A Geocrapuy LEssONn,.IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


things I have mentioned would do well to 
start with the practice of writing letters 
each year on May 18, World Goodwill 
Day. In my opinion, more can be done 
for world peace through purposeful inter- 
national correspondence by children than 
in any other way. In the bibliography 
is listed a variety of basic materials that 
can be used advantageously. To lack such 
helps is to be handicapped greatly, but 
one can still do much. After all, inspira- 
tion and desire and energy come from 
within. Now for a brief account of the 
way in which I developed my plan. 


mt the beginning of the spring term, 
I mentioned the possibility of corre- 
sponding with students in other coun- 
tries. Then I said no more until about 
a week before World Goodwill Day. I 
read several letters to the class to show 
them what to write about and to suggest 
the possibilities for establishing friend- 
ships and increasing knowledge by send- 
ing and receiving messages of goodwill. 

With this as a very brief introduction, 
I turned the class over to its president, 
who acted as chairman and appointed 
committees of pupils necessary to make all 
preparations. The committee members 
were chosen from volunteers and from 
those who were best qualified for certain 
tasks. Six committees were needed to care 
for everything, and we tried to have each 
one in the group assigned to an active part 
in the work. 

One committee was given the task of 
looking up all available information on 
the history and significance of Goodwill 
Day, and reporting on the meaning of 
that day. They found out something 
about each character 
who played an impor- 
tant part in its establish- 
ment. This took them 
far afield into peace con- 
ferences, peace pacts, 
and the lives of famous 
people in world affairs 
past and present. 

The second group was 
called a country com- 
mittee. Its job was to 
compile a complete list 
of all countries in the 
world, together with 
their capital cities. The 
work of this committee 
was divided among the 
various members alpha- 
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betically. The committee reported on 
May 16, as did a third committee, selected 
to find out the rates of postage to all 
countries. 

The letter committee probably was the 
most important. I had found through 
experience that it was much more 
desirable to have a composite class letter 
sent out by every pupil than to have each 
pupil write one himself. Each member of 
this committee was to write a typical let- 
ter independently, and then, from the 
ideas presented, the committee was to 
make a composite letter. All the class was 
given the privilege of submitting ideas 
suitable for inclusion. 

On May 17 the stamp committee 
bought all the stamps necessary for mail- 
ing the letters. Before that time the chil- 
dren had decided to which country they 
intended to write, and had found out the 
corresponding postage rate by referring 
to the postage committee report. They 
brought their postage money on May 17 
and gave it to the stamp committee. 

The mailing committee collected all the 
letters when written, inspected them to 
see that they were properly sealed and ad- 
dressed, and placed the correct amount of 
postage upon them. A member was chos- 
en to take them to the post office in ample 
time to be postmarked May 18. 


N May 16 the work of these commit- 

. tees began to appear. The chairman 
of the country committee took the re- 
sponsibility for having on the blackboard 
that day a list of all countries and their 
capitals, and also for checking to make 
sure that there were no errors in stating 
the locations or in spelling. Through the 
work.of this committe, all recent changes 
in names were brought out. 

(Continued on page 7°) 
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For TEACHER AND PupiL IN May 


A Bird Test 
Clara Hussong 


ForMERLY, TEACHER, Tipcer Grapep ScHOOL, 
Trecer, Wisconsin 


1. What are two names for the same 
bird, taken from his two call notes? 
2. Why is the chipping sparrow so 
named? 
Which is the teacher bird? 
Which is the preacher bird? 
Which is the butcherbird? 
Which bird is sometimes a robber? 
Which bird is a fisherman? 
Which bird is a skilled weaver? 
Which bird is a hoarder? 
10. Which bird runs upward, down- 
ward, or sidewise on a tree? 
il. Which bird feeds on tree insects and 
nests on the ground? 
12. Which bird’s name contains the 
term “king”? 
13. Which bird is a born fighter? 
14. Which bird puts a snakeskin in its 
nest? 
15. Which bird is a parasite? 
16. Which woodpecker is almost as large 
as a crow? 
17. What color is the purple finch? 
18. Which bird gets all of its food from 
tree trunks? 
(For key, see page 89) 


PPMP Sy 


Window Curtain Hygiene 
Arthur E. Hackett 


Teacuer, U.S. INDIAN SERVICE, 
WaNnBLEE, SoutH Dakota 


HE aims of this activity are to deco- 
rate the schoolroom and to keep hy- 
giene mottoes before the children at all 
times. ‘The materials required are em- 
broidery floss, embroidery needles, thread 
and needles, bleached muslin, health 
books for pictures and mottoes, and cord 
to hold the curtains. 

During industrial arts periods or in 
spare time have the muslin cut into the 
right size for short sash curtains for the 
school windows. Pupils may then em- 
broider upon the muslin some of the 
health mottoes, with pictures to illustrate 
them. We have used Health Poster Pat- 
terns (Owen) and other sources, for our 
designs and mottoes. The following mot- 
toes are some which we have illustrated: 

Brush the Teeth Every Day. 

Eat Some Fruit Every Day. 

Take a Bath Oftener than Once a 

Week. 
Eat Some Vegetables Besides Potatoes 
Every Day. 

Drink a Pint of Milk Every Day. 

Have Regular Hours for Sleep. 

Drink Six Glasses of Water Every Day. 





Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of 
drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating 
high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 
—Henry H. Bennett 





Attractive School Grounds 
Alice Page Robinson 


Primary SupeRvVisoR, DuRHAM Crtry SCHOOLS, 
DurHam, NortH CAROLINA 


OTHING adds more beauty and 
picturesque charm to the school 
grounds than trees and shrubs, but they 
do more than that—they help to stress 
lessons in character building as few other 
things can do. 

The early favorites most frequently 
seen blooming along with cultivated trees 
and shrubs are flowering dogwood, red- 
bud, wild crab apple, rhododendron, 
hawthorn, azalea, yellow jasmine, scarlet 
woodbine, and white ash. Wild ferns can 
also be used. 

In an industrial section in the suburbs 
of Durham, North Carolina, may be seen 
a little schoolhouse—one of the grammar 
schools of the city—surrounded by in- 
formal grounds, showing what can be ac- 
complished with a small expenditure of 
money and plenty of energy. While the 
grounds are still in the early stages of de- 
velopment, they grow more beautiful 
each year. It has taken years of planning, 
patience, and hard work to bring them to 
their present state of charm. This has 
been accomplished through the untiring 
efforts of the teacher who started the 
project and has kept it going, with the 
assistance of pupils and the other teach- 
ers. Some of the plants were purchased, 
others donated. 

The low brick building stands on an 
eminence in the center of a five-acre lot, 
lending itself admirably to the informal 
arrangement of growing things. In front 
there is a broad expanse of green lawn 
that dips away at one side to a small ra- 
vine, about which cluster wild flowers 
and native pine and oak trees. The spa- 
cious playgrounds are in the rear and at 
the sides of the schoolhouse. 

From early spring until frost there is 
a wealth of blossoms of many hues. 
Near the steps ascending the terraces on 
either side of the walk leading to the en- 


trance, are large bushes of japonica, spi- 
rea, and forsythia. Atross the entire front 
of the building is a deep border of tall, 
graceful shrubs: weigela, forsythia, deut- 
zia, flowering almond, japonica, and 
althea. 

At the rear of the building are group- 
ings of cannas, shasta daisies, and other 
small plants. The wire fence that en- 
closes the playgrounds is covered with 
roses and honeysuckles. When the roses 
are in bloom, usually during the month 
of May, the grounds are loveliest. 

The school has realized many dollars 
from the sale of plants. Bulbs and plants 
have been sent each year to families that 
originally donated plants, thus bringing 
parents and teachers in closer contact. 


A Mother’s Day Gift 
Hazel F. Showalter 


Sips napkin ring shown on this page 
has an especially good design for 
working out in soft wood. To make a 
pattern for the napkin ring, draw a rec- 
tangle four inches wide by three inches 
high and mark it into inch squares. 
Draw the lines of the pattern through 
the squares, as shown. Trace the pattern 
on wood, one eighth or one quarter of an 
inch in thickness, and cut out the ring. 
With the exception of the bird and 
flower decoration, the ring is uncovered. 
The decoration is made of colored paper 
in medium or thin weight; it needs to be 
only heavy enough to prevent the color of 
the wood from showing through. (Bits 
of paper may be colored with water col- 
ors if paper of the desired colors is not at 
hand.) Cut six leaves from green paper; 
two flowers from white paper, drawing 
centers on them; a bird from red paper, 
drawing an eye on it; and a bill, wing, 
and tail from black paper. 
First, glue the leaves in place, then 
glue the flowers over the leaves, as shown. 
Glue the bird in place, and on it glue the 
bill, wing, and tail. It will not be neces- 
sary to repeat the design on the back. 
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Bird Observations 


ORA STRANGE KILBORN 


SUPERVISOR OF Art, PuBLic ScHOooLs, East Orance, New JERSEY 


| Lipeope 4 in the spring a group of fourth-grade children began 
to observe the birds that appeared in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and took great delight in painting pictures that would 
show their characteristic coloring. The group became inter- 
ested in painting other birds that would appear later, studying 
their habits and colorations in order that they might be recog- 
nized upon their arrival. 

On the tenth of May there was a great discovery. The chil- 
dren found that robins were building a nest in the crotch of a 
maple tree in plain sight from the schoolroom windows. 

Daily observations were made, most of them from the 
fourth-grade windows. Sometimes the pupils were invited to 
visit the room above, where they could look down into the 
nest. On Saturdays and Sundays several children who lived 
near volunteered to go to the school yard and make what ob- 
servations they could from the ground. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Drawing and painting birds of various species. 
B. Daily observation of the pair of robins. 
C. Recording daily observations in the form of a diary. 
D. Making a booklet, “The Robin’s Diary.” 
1. Deciding upon proper size. 
2. Choosing a cover. Robin’s-egg blue was selected. 


3. Fastening text of diary within the cover. 
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—INTERMEDIATE AND Upper Grapes Sect1ion— 


26 27 28 29 50 3l 


Of Interest in May 


May 1—Child Health Day. 


May 4—Bird Day. According to tradition, John James Audubon was 
born on this day, 1780. 
Horace Mann was born, 1796. 


May 5—12—National Music Week, 1935. 


May 9—Richard Evelyn Byrd made the first airplane flight over the 
North Pole, 1926. 
Sir James Matthew Barrie was born, 1860. 


May 12—Mother’s Day, 1935. 
Florence Nightingale was born, 1820. 


May 17—A postal money-order system was established by Congress, 1864. 
May 18—World Goodwill Day. 


May 22—Maritime Day. The first successful transatlantic voyage by 
steam was begun by the steamship “Savannah,” 1819. 


May 25—Ralph Waldo Emerson was born, 1803. 
May 27—Julia Ward Howe was born, 1819. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Correct Spelling Habits 
Pearl Lee Price 


we checking the written work of 
my seventh-grade pupils, I draw 
a ring around every misspelled word. I 
write the words, correctly spelled, on a 
piece of paper and put it on the bulletin 
board. The words on it are the written 
spelling assignment for the following 
Monday. The pupils try to keep the list 
short so that Monday’s lesson will be eas- 
ier. I have found that this plan helps to 
form habits of correct spelling in all the 
written lessons. 


A Primary Garden 
Maude Metzler 
N OUR schoo! the children of the pri- 


mary grades were anxious to have a 
garden. We secured three long flower 
boxes filled with rich, finely pulverized 
soil. In the first box, sweet and white 
potatoes, lima beans, peas, and onions 
were planted. In the second box, sweet 
peas, nasturtiums, pansies, and tulips were 
planted. In the third box, peach pits, 
walnuts, hickory nuts, and apple seeds 
were planted. An accurate record of 
planting, germination, and blooming of 
the plants in the first two boxes was kept 
on a wall chart. When the tiny trees in 
the third box were large enough, the chil- 
dren took them home for resetting. The 
children’s experience with the garden was 
summarized in an_ illustrated booklet, 
“How Our Garden Grew.” 


Foreign Children 
Joy Key 
[N OUR third-grade language book 


there is a chapter on “Foreign Chil- 
dren.” There was just enough material 
about each national group to create a de- 
sire on the part of the pupils to learn 
more about their friends over the sea. 
They became very much interested in 
reading every story they could find on 
the subject. This led to cutting out pic- 
tures of foreign children. We posted the 
best pictures on the bulletin board. Then 
a story was written about a child of each 
nationality, and made into a booklet. 
Attractive covers were made from con- 
struction paper. 

Similar studies may be made of birds, 
trees, animals, and flowers. Such activ- 


ities correlate with reading, spelling, art, 
nature, language, and geography. 


The Drink-Milk Club 


Frances J. Clare 


A- of my pupils lived on farms and 
yet only a few ever drank milk. I 
organized a Drink-Milk Club at school 
one year with satisfactory results. 

With some money we had made at a 
school social we purchased a half-pint 
milk bottle for each child and a supply of 
bottle caps and straws. . Each child had 
his own bottle and some of the caps to 
take home. Every morning the mothers 
filled: the bottles with milk for the chil- 
dren’s lunches. At noon one child passed 
the straws, and another pasted on a chart 
a star for each child who drank all his 
milk. 

At the end of the year the children 
returned the bottles to the school. When 
we checked up, we found that the chil- 
dren were also drinking milk at home and 
were gaining weight. 





To CLusB CONTRIBUTORS 


W HAT are you doing in your class- 

room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


& 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, each article should be written on a 
separate sheet of paper. An article should 
not be typewritten on the same sheet with 
a letter. 


& 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
§16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Illustrating Tenses 
William Scanlan 


TS correct tense forms of verbs may 
be 


impressed on the child’s mind as 
follows. In teaching Jay and laid, have 
the pupil bring a book to the front of the 
room, and say, “I lay the book on the ta- 
ble.” (Here the pupil will lay the book 
on the table.) He turns to the class and 
says, “I laid the book on the table.” He 
returns to his seat and says, before sitting 
down, “TI have laid the book on the table.” 
Sit, set, write, draw, and many other 
verbs also can be illustrated. 


Maypole Streamers 
Lillian E. Wilkes 


W* USED one-inch cellophane rib- 
bon in rainbow colors for the 
streamers on our Maypole. This ribbon 
does not easily tear when pulled length- 
wise. The streamers were attached by 
wire paper clips to the tire of an express- 
wagon wheel. A narrow band of adhesive 
tape around the wheel (over the clips 
and the ends of the streamers) helped to 
keep the streamers in place. Sprays of 
yellow forsythia blossoms decorated the 
top of the wheel. The wheel revolved on 
a spike at the top of the pole. The May- 
pole was attractive as well as serviceable, 
and the children enjoyed it very much. 


To Improve Letter Writing 
Sara M. Barbour 


AFTER teaching letter writing and 
giving plenty of drill, I used the fol- 
lowing incentive for greater improvement 
in letter writing in the fourth grade. 

The pupils were asked to write letters 
to me, telling about something of interest, 
perhaps about their pets or about school- 
work, If a letter was correct in form, 
punctuation, and spelling, and the con- 
tent of the letter interesting, the child re- 
ceived a reply. If no answer was received 
in three days, he was to write another let- 
ter, more carefully. 

I answered part of the letters each day 
and placed each on the proper desk before 
school. Great effort and interest were ap- 
parent. Much concern was shown by 
the children as to whether or not they 
had received an answer when they ar- 
rived in the morning. In answering each 
letter, I tried to tell the child something 
that I liked about him or his work, and 
then how he could improve. 











Music Appreciation 
Marie D. Markham 


NE of the most worth-while pro- 
grams sponsored by our club last 
year was on music appreciation. The 
program opened with phonograph music 
from the works of many great musicians. 
Then followed life histories of composers, 
and selections from the works were played 
on the phonograph or the piano. 

Reports on the development of the vio- 
lin, piano, and so on, were given by the 
pupils. We discussed the origin, author, 
and circumstances under which some of 
our popular national songs were written, 
and several of these songs were sung by the 
group. All available musical instruments 
were displayed and discussed, and the pu- 
pils capable of playing them did so. 
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Primary Drill Words 
Daisie Adams 


PRIMARY reading classes we find 
that much drill work must be done. 
Using words such as the, an, was, saw, and 
am, a practical game was made. 

For this game, cards are cut from card- 
board and ten squares are drawn on each 
card. A word is printed plainly in each 
square. A card and ten kernels of corn are 
passed to each child. A separate box con- 
tains duplicates of the words, printed on 
both sides of small cardboard squares. The 
teacher mixes the squares and calls the 
words on them. If a child finds the called 
word in one of the squares on his card, he 
places a grain of corn on it. The first 
child to cover all the squares on his card 
with kernels of corn shouts “Game!” 











Window Decoration—Poppies 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
THE petals of these poppies may be cut from bright red paper. Add some green 


coloring for the center and touches of black to represent the anthers and the mark- 
ings around the center. Cut the leaves and stems from green paper. 
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Geography Passports 
Ruth M. Weeks 


f Np pupils of a fourth-grade geog- 
raphy class have had their interest in 
the subject heightened through the issu- 
ance of passports, which they present 
when they begin the study of a new coun- 
try. Their teacher acts as consul and 
stamps the visas on the passport. 

Each passport was made by the pupil 
holding it. Construction paper was used 
for the cover and white drawing paper 
for the inside pages. A model passport 
was obtained from a person who had trav- 
eled in Europe. The passports were made 
correct in every detail. 

A majority of the pupils pasted their 
photographs in their passport books. 
Those who had no photographs used pic- 
tures from magazines, and wrote their 
signatures below. 


Baseball Review 
Charles D. Jones 


| Ba you ever try history or geography 
baseball? Divide the class into two 
sides. Let each side have a pitcher. He 
asks questions of his opponents in turn. 
If three successive questions are unan- 
swered by an opponent (batter), he is 
out. If he answers a question, he takes 
a base. A plan of a diamond may be 
drawn on the blackboard, and the play- 
er’s name shifted from base to base. A 
certain time could be given for answer- 
ing a question. 

Another plan is to have a catcher for 
each side. If he can answer a question 
which the batter cannot, the latter is 
considered out. 


Fractional Relationships 
Agatha Highsmith 


| ORDER that the children in my 
fourth grade might get a clearer con- 
ception of fractions, I used a plan which 
was most effective. For each child I cut 
five different colored circles, six inches 
in diameter, from heavy poster paper. 
We cut one circle into fourths, another 
into halves, another into eighths, another 
into thirds, and another into sixths. 

I began the lesson by showing the dif- 
ference between the whole circle and 
each of the parts cut. Then I showed 
the relationship between the parts them- 
selves, such as, 4=%=—=*%; 4—%; 
and 4%. As the lesson proceeded, each 
child placed fourths on halves, eighths on 
halves and fourths, and sixths on halves 
and thirds. This was done repeatedly, so 
that each relationship would be pictured 
in the child’s mind. 

In this way the child could see for him- 
self the difference in size between the 
fractional parts, since he had made the 
parts and worked with them. 


M 
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children in other schools. 
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CLus ExCHANGE 


IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with. 
We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered but we assume that teachers who send 





in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be signed by teachers 


California—The pupils of Blue Mountain 
Joint School would like to correspond with other 
schools in the United States. There are a sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, and eighth grade in the 
school. They have a newspaper called the “Blue 
Mountain News.” Would any other school like 
to exchange papers with them? Address all 
letters and papers to Miss Viola Carter, Vacaville, 
California. 


Connecticut—My fourth-grade class would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of schools 
in évery state in the United States. Address all 
correspondence to Miss Helen Crawford, White 
Street School, 234 White Street, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. , 

Illinois —My pupils, second, third, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades, would like to exchange let 
ters, pictures, or school work with pupils in 
other schools in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. We promise a reply. 
Address: Mrs. Thelma Falter, Kempton, Illinois. 


Illinois—My third grade in a small-town 
school wishes to exchange correspondence with 
children in other schools. Address: Miss Emma 
Reinhard, Martinton, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils of the rural school, 
District 63, Woodstock, Illinois, would like to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, products, booklets, 
and study guides with pupils and teachers of 
schools in the United States and outlying poses- 
sions. . They promise a prompt reply. Address 
letters and other material to Miss Louise V. 
Heider, Woodstock, Illinois. 


lowa.—Miss Esther M. Weston and her pupils 
of the Ashton Rural School would like to ex- 
change letters, posters, and products with other 
schools in the United States, foreign countries, 
and outlying possessions of the United States. 
They will answer all letters. Address letters 
and other material to Miss Esther Weston, 
Mingo, Iowa. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of the 
Bell School, Rural District 18, are eager to cor- 
respond with the teacher and pupils of any 
school in the United States, or in a foreign 
country if they will write in English, French, or 
Norwegian. The teacher and pupils of Bell 
School will answer in the English language, and 
promise prompt replies to all letters. Address: 
Miss Mabel Tostrude, Rural Route No. 1, 
Akeley, Minnesota. 


Minnesota-—The teacher and pupils of the 
Longfellow School, District 39, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, curios, and school work 
with pupils of schools in every state of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. Every letter will be answered. Address 
all mail to Miss Luella Vandell, Morris, Minne- 


sota. 


Mississippi—My fourth-grade geography class 
of Roxie School would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, pictures, and products with any other 
school in the United States. We are only 
twenty-three miles from Natchez, second oldest 
city in Mississippi. Address all letters and 
other material to Miss Gladys M. Smith, Roxie, 
Mississippi. 











themselves, and should be addressed to: THE INstructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Montana.—The teacher and pupils of the 
eighth grade of the Violett School would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
other schools in the United States, or with 
teachers and pupils in foreign countries if they 
write in English. Address: Mrs. Kathleen 
Dahlquist, Hogeland, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils in our rural school, 
grades two to seven, inclusive, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and souve- 
nirs with other schools in any part of the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Leona K. Konsel, Howell, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—My primary pupils would like to 
exchange post cards, letters, and school work 
with other schools. We promise to answer. 
Address: Miss Ruth Soester, Marsland, Ne- 
braska. 


Nebraska-—The pupils of my sixth grade 
would like to exchange pictures, souvenirs, and 
products with other schools in the United States, 
Canada,. Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, South 
America, and Cuba. Letters will be answered 
promptly. Address: Miss Caroline Bock, 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


North Carolina.—My third and fourth grades 
of Palmer Memorial Institute would like to ex- 
change letters, school work, and products with 
other pupils of the United States and foreign 
countries. They would like especially to hear 
from some Indian, Eskimo, Chinese, Japanese, 
Dutch, African, Swiss, and Filipino children. 
They promise to answer all letters received. 
Address: Miss Mildred M. Daniels, Palmer Insti- 
tute, Sedalia, North Carolina. 


North Dakota——My fourth-grade pupils and | 
would like to correspond with pupils and teach- 
ers in any part of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. All Jetters will 
receive an immediate reply. Address: Miss Lola 
Luce, Danzig, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils and I would like 
to exchange correspondence, products, and sou- 
venirs with pupils in any part of the United 
States which is different from ours. Address: 
Miss Hertha Gieseke, Homer Valley School, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. »- 


Texas.—The third- and fourth-grade pupils of 
the Forreston Public School would like to ex- 
change letters, notebooks, pictures, products, and 
booklets with schools in all the other states of the 
United States, and in other sections of ‘Texas, 
namely, West Texas and South Texas. They 
would also like to exchange correspondence with 
pupils in Alaska, Canada, the Hawaiian and Phil 
ippine Islands, and Mexico. All letters will be 
answered promptly. Address: Miss Ollivene N. 
Patterson, Box 86, Forreston, Texas. 








Texas.—The teachers and pupils of a three 
teacher school, grades one to eight, would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils in any state 
in the United States or in any foreign country. 
They will do their best to tell at first hand about 
Texas, and will answer all letters. Address: 
Mr. E. Frank Kirby, Jr., Principal, Climax 
School, Princeton, Texas. 








Texas.—The pupils of my third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with pupils in any part of the United States. 
All letters will be promptly answered. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lydia Wood, Drasco School, Rural 
Route No. 4, Winters, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils of my fourth grade 
would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with teachers and pupils of other schools, Ad- 
dress; Mrs. Nina K. Wright, Saxtons River, 
Vermont, 


Virginia —My sixth-grade pupils wish to ex- 
change post cards, letters, and school work with 
pupils of the United States and other English- 
speaking countries. They will answer all letters. 
Address letters and other material to Mrs. Julia 
G. Sprinkle, Marion Grammar School, Marion, 
Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of the sixth grade 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other pupils anywhere in the United States and 
foreign countries. All letters will be answered. 
Address: Miss Gladys Buchda, Poplar Ridge 
School, Rural Route No. 3, Beaver Dam, Wis- 


consin, 


Wisconsin —The pupils of Portland Center 
School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and school work with 
pupils in other states and possessions of the 
United States. All letters will be answered. 
Address letters and other material to Miss Mabel 
Wind, Portland Center School, Cashton, Wis- 
consin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Pepin Public School would 
like to exchange letters and souvenirs with pu- 
pils in other schools of the United States and its 
possessions. Address: Miss Ruby Solum, Pepin, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils in my rural school, all 
grades, would like to exchange products and 
ideas with other pupils throughout the world. 
Address: Mr. Leslie Jackobs, Rural Route No. 1, 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of grades one to eight 
would like to exchange materials or letters with 
any school anywhere. We will acknowledge all 
letters and other material received. Address all 
mail to Miss Lylia Anderson, Rural Route No. 1, 
Sparta, Wisconsin. 


W isconsin.—My pupils and I would like to ex 
change letters, booklets, post cards, and prod- 
ucts or souvenirs with pupils and teachers in any 
part of the United States and its possessions. My 
school is a rural school in western Wisconsin. 
Address letters and other material to Miss Rita 
Sullivan, Herseyville School, Rural Route No. 6, 
Sparta, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —The third- and fourth-grade pu- 
pils of the Springlake State Graded School would 
like to exchange letters and other materials with 
pupils of the same grades in any school any- 
where in the United States or its possessions. 
They will answer all letters.- Address: Miss 
Marguerite Le Grand, Rural Route No. 2, Wau- 
toma, Wisconsin. 
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Music Appreciation 
Marie D. Markham 


NE of the most worth-while pro- 
grams sponsored by our club last 
year was on music appreciation. The 
program opened with phonograph music 
from the works of many great musicians. 
Then followed life histories of composers, 
and selections from the works were played 
on the phonograph or the piano. 

Reports on the development of the vio- 
lin, piano, and so on, were given by the 
pupils. We discussed the origin, author, 
and circumstances under which some of 
our popular national songs were written, 
and several of these songs were sung by the 
group. All available musical instruments 
were displayed and discussed, and the pu- 
pils capable of playing them did so. 
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Primary Drill Words 


Daisie Adams 


lp PRIMARY reading classes we find 
that much drill work must be done. 
Using words such as the, an, was, saw, and 
am, a practical game was made. 

For this game, cards are cut from card- 
board and ten squares are drawn on each 
card. A word is printed plainly in each 
square. A card and ten kernels of corn are 
passed to each child. A separate box con- 
tains duplicates of the words, printed on 
both sides of small cardboard squares. The 
teacher mixes the squares and calls the 
words on them. If a child finds the called 
word in one of the squares on his card, he 
places a grain of corn on it. The first 
child to cover all the squares on his card 
with kernels of corn shouts “Game!” 











Window Decoration—Poppies 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
THE petals of these poppies may be cut from bright red paper. Add some green 


coloring for the center and touches of black to represent the anthers and the mark- 
ings around the center. Cut the leaves and stems from green paper. 
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Geography Passports 
Ruth M. Weeks 


T= pupils of a fourth-grade geog- 
raphy class have had their interest in 
the subject heightened through the issu- 
ance of passports, which they present 
when they begin the study of a new coun- 
try. Their teacher acts as consul and 
stamps the visas on the passport. 

Each passport was made by the pupil 
holding it. Construction paper was used 
for the cover and white drawing paper 
for the inside pages. A model passport 
was obtained from a person who had trav- 
eled in Europe. The passports were made 
correct in every detail. 

A majority of the pupils pasted their 
photographs in their passport books. 
Those who had no photographs used pic- 
tures from magazines, and wrote their 
signatures below. 


Baseball Review 
Charles D. Jones 


ba you ever try history or geography 
baseball? Divide the class into two 
sides. Let each side have a pitcher. He 
asks questions of his opponents in turn. 
If three successive questions are unan- 
swered by an opponent (batter), he is 
out. If he answers a question, he takes 
a base. A plan of a diamond may be 
drawn on the blackboard, and the play- 
er’s name shifted from base to base. A 
certain time could be given for answer- 
ing a question. 

Another plan is to have a catcher for 
each side. If he can answer a question 
which the batter cannot, the latter is 
considered out. 


Fractional Relationships 
Agatha Highsmith 


r ORDER that the children in my 
fourth grade might get a clearer con- 
ception of fractions, I used a plan which 
was most effective. For each child I cut 
five different colored circles, six inches 
in diameter, from heavy poster paper. 
We cut one circle into fourths, another 
into halves, another into eighths, another 
into thirds, and another into sixths. 

I began the lesson by showing the dif- 
ference between the whole circle and 
each of the parts cut. Then I showed 
the relationship between the parts them- 


selves, such as, 4=%=—%—=*%; 4—%; 


and 4=%%. As the lesson proceeded, each 
child placed fourths on halves, eighths on 
halves and fourths, and sixths on halves 
and thirds. This was done repeatedly, so 
that each relationship would be pictured 
in the child’s mind. 

In this way the child could see for him- 
self the difference in size between the 
fractional parts, since he had made the 
parts and worked with them. 
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CLusB ExCHANGE 


IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with. 





children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered but we assume that teachers who send 
in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be signed by teachers 


California—The pupils of Blue Mountain 
Joint School would like to correspond with other 
schools in the United States. There are a sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, and eighth grade in the 
school. They have a newspaper called the “Blue 
Mountain News.” Would any other school like 
to exchange papers with them? Address all 
letters and papers to Miss Viola Carter, Vacaville, 
California. 


Connecticut—My fourth-grade class would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of schools 
in évery state in the United States. Address all 
correspondence to Miss Helen Crawford, White 
Street School, 234 White Street, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. . 

Illinois—My pupils, second, third, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades, would like to exchange let 
ters, pictures, or school work with pupils in 
other schools in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. We promise a reply. 
Address: Mrs. Thelma Falter, Kempton, Illinois. 


Illinois—My third grade in a small-town 
school wishes to exchange correspondence with 
children in other schools. Address: Miss Emma 
Reinhard, Martinton, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils of the rural school, 
District 63, Woodstock, Illinois, would like to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, products, booklets, 
and study guides with pupils and teachers of 
schools in the United States and outlying poses- 
sions. . They promise a prompt reply. Address 
letters and other material to Miss Louise V. 
Heider, Woodstock, Illinois. 


lowa.—Miss Esther M. Weston and her pupils 
of the Ashton Rural School would like to ex- 
change letters, posters, and products with other 
schools in the United States, foreign countries, 
and outlying possessions of the United States. 
They will answer all letters. Address letters 
and other material to Miss Esther Weston, 
Mingo, Iowa. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of the 
Bell School, Rural District 18, are eager to cor- 
respond with the teacher and pupils of any 
school in the United States, or in a foreign 
country if they will write in English, French, or 
Norwegian. The teacher and pupils of Bell 
School will answer in the English language, and 
promise prompt replies to all letters. Address: 
Miss Mabel Tostrude, Rural Route No. 1, 
Akeley, Minnesota. 


Minnesota-—The teacher and pupils of the 
Longfellow School, District 39, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, curios, and school work 
with pupils of schools in every state of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. Every letter will be answered. Address 
all mail to Miss Luella Vandell, Morris, Minne- 


sota. 


Mississippi—My fourth-grade geography class 
of Roxie School would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, pictures, and products with any other 
school in the United States. We are only 
twenty-three miles from Natchez, second oldest 
city in Mississippi. Address all letters and 
other material to Miss Gladys M. Smith, Roxie, 
Mississippi. 








themselves, and should be addressed to: THE INstructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Montana.—The teacher and pupils of the 
eighth grade of the Violett School would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
other schools in the United States, or with 
teachers and pupils in foreign countries if they 
write in English. Address: Mrs. Kathleen 
Dahlquist, Hogeland, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils in our rural school, 
grades two to seven, inclusive, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and souve- 
nirs with other schools in any part of the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Leona K. Konsel, Howell, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My primary pupils would like to 
exchange post cards, letters, and school work 
with other schools. We promise to answer. 
Address: Miss Ruth Soester, Marsland, Ne- 
braska. 


Nebraska—The pupils of my sixth grade 
would like to exchange pictures, souvenirs, and 
products with other schools in the United States, 
Canada,. Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, South 
America, and Cuba. Letters will be answered 
promptly. Address: Miss Caroline Bock, 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


North Carolina—My third and fourth grades 
of Palmer Memorial Institute would like to ex- 
change letters, school work, and products with 
other pupils of the United States and foreign 
countries. They would like especially to hear 
from some Indian, Eskimo, Chinese, Japanese, 
Dutch, African, Swiss, and Filipino children. 
They promise to answer all letters received. 
Address: Miss Mildred M. Daniels, Palmer Insti- 
tute, Sedalia, North Carolina. 


North Dakota.—My fourth-grade pupils and | 
would like to correspond with pupils and teach- 
ers in any part of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. All letters will 
receive an immediate reply. Address: Miss Lola 
Luce, Danzig, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils and I would like 
to exchange correspondence, products, and sou- 
venirs with pupils in any part of the United 
States which is different from ours. Address: 
Miss Hertha Gieseke, Homer Valley School, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. ™- 


Texas.—The third- and fourth-grade pupils of 
the Forreston Public School would like to ex- 
change letters, notebooks, pictures, products, and 
booklets with schools in all the other states of the 
United States, and in other sections of Texas, 
namely, West Texas and South Texas. They 
would also like to exchange correspondence with 
pupils in Alaska, Canada, the Hawaiian and Phil 
ippine Islands, and Mexico. All letters will te 
answered promptly. Address: Miss Ollivene N. 
Patterson, Box 86, Forreston, Texas. 





Texas.—The teachers and pupils of a three 
teacher school, grades one to eight, would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils in any state 
in the United States or in any foreign country. 
They will do their best to tell at first hand about 
Texas, and will answer all letters. Address: 
Mr. E. Frank Kirby, Jr., Principal, Climax 
School, Princeton, Texas. 








Texas.—The pupils of my third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with pupils in any part of the United States. 
All letters will be promptly answered. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lydia Wood, Drasco School, Rural 
Route No. 4, Winters, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils of my fourth grade 
would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with teachers and pupils of other schools. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Nina K, Wright, Saxtons River, 
Vermont, 


Virginia—My sixth-grade pupils wish to ex- 
change post cards, letters, and school work with 
pupils of the United States and other English- 
speaking countries. They will answer all letters. 
Address letters and other material to Mrs. Julia 
G. Sprinkle, Marion Grammar School, Marion, 
Virginia. 


Wisconsin —My pupils of the sixth grade 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other pupils anywhere in the United States and 
foreign countries. All letters will be answered. 
Address: Miss Gladys Buchda, Poplar Ridge 
School, Rural Route No. 3, Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, 


Wisconsin —The pupils of Portland Center 
School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and school work with 
pupils in other states and possessions of the 
United States. All letters will be answered. 
Address letters and other material to Miss Mabel 
Wind, Portland Center School, Cashton, Wis- 
consin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Pepin Public School would 
like to exchange letters and souvenirs with pu- 
pils in other schools of the United States and its 
possessions. Address: Miss Ruby Solum, Pepin, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils in my rural school, all 
grades, would like to exchange products and 
ideas with other pupils throughout the world. 
Address: Mr. Leslie Jackobs, Rural Route No. 1, 


Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —My pupils of grades one to eight 
would like to exchange materials or letters with 
any school anywhere. We will acknowledge all 
letters and other material received. Address all 
mail to Miss Lylia Anderson, Rural Route No. 1, 
Sparta, Wisconsin. 


W isconsin.—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, booklets, post cards, and prod- 
ucts or souvenirs with pupils and teachers in any 
part of the United States and its possessions. My 
school is a rural school in western Wisconsin. 
Address letters and other material to Miss Rita 
Sullivan, Herseyville School, Rural Route No. 6, 
Sparta, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —The third- and fourth-grade pu- 
pils of the Springlake State Graded School would 
like to exchange letters and other materials with 
pupils of the same grades in any school any- 
where in the United States or its possessions. 
They will answer all letters.. Address: Miss 
Marguerite Le Grand, Rural Route No, 2, Wau- 
toma, Wisconsin. 
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RE you planning to take a trip this 

summer? If you are, let me give you 
some pointers to make your trip pleas- 
anter for yourself and for those with 
whom you will come in contact. You 
may be traveling for the broadening ef- 
fects that travel will give you, or for the 
sheer enjoyment of going places. What- 
ever. your motive, there are a few things 
which may help to make your trip a real 
pleasure. 


HE first rule, if traveling can be said 
to have rules, is to make yourself 
pleasant to those who travel with you. 
Did you ever ride in a hot train and feel 
unhappy from looking at a tired mother, 
with stringy hair and oily face? She 
made everyone who looked at her feel 
tired and hot and dirty. It isn’t always 
a mother who looks like that. I’ve seen 
school teachers who were just as untidy! 
Keep yourself looking as cool and as fresh 
as possible when traveling. You'll feel 
cooler just because you make others feel 
better. You are probably saying, “Easier 
said than done.” Yes, I admit that, but 
a little care on your part will save you 
and your fellow travelers many hours of 
unpleasantness. 
Try to keep your hair combed. Stringy 
hair has the wrong effect on those who 
look at you. Wear a little rouge, even 
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THE TEACHER’S OWN PAGE 
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(( oF 
Are You Planning a Trip? 


KATHRYNE 


Van NOY 


Actinc Tratninc INstructor, THIRD GRADE, 
CoLorabo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, GREELEY, COLORADO 


if you aren’t accustomed to it. Too much 
rouge is worse than none, but most wom- 
en need a little. Paleness with tired eyes 
makes the individual look tired and worn. 
It makes most people tired to look at tired 
people. If you are one of those fortunate 
individuals who do not need make-up, 
you will be indeed an asset to any trip. 

More than ordinary care must be given 
to the skin while traveling. Creams 
should be used, but only in the privacy 
of one’s room. If your lips become 
chapped, try using camphor ice. 

Bathe often! “What a silly. warning to 
give teachers,” I hear you say. Just the 
same, I have known teachers who did 

not appreciate the 

full value of a bath. 
_| A shower will help 
to relieve tired, taut 
nerves, but when that 
is not possible, a soak- 
ing in a tubful of 
warm water will relax 
the muscles. In the 
summertime a warm 





) bath, or even a hot 





one, will make you 
\ notice the heat less. 
A warm bath in the 
evening and a cool 
bath in the morning 
will keep you fresh 
and comfortable. 














E sure to choose 

your clothes so 
they will be cool both 
to look at and to wear. 
Greens and blues are 
cool colors to look at 
during warm weather. 
Prints in blues or 
greens are very suit- 
able. No matter how 
light in color the ma- 
terial is, a print will 
show soil and wrinkles 
less thar. a plain col- 
or. A print will prove 
to be an_ excellent 


Rawwaveny costume for traveling. 


Select one that is comfortable, fitting not 
too snugly, and with easy-feeling sleeves, 
short if preferred. You must consider 
comfort. Fashion really plays little part 
in traveling; or, to pyt it in another way, 
clothing is never fashionable unless it is 
suited to the occasion. 

Choose your accessories to match your 
costume. Often, a hat has to be treated 
roughly. It should not soil too quickly 
or be too stiff to hold in your hands easily. 
The soft hats so popular now are excel- 
lent traveling companions. Shoes, gloves, 
and purse should match your hat and 
should be a complement to your dress. If 
you can afford two traveling dresses, try 
to use the same color scheme for both 
outfits. It will save extra accessories. 


ERE is a little timesaver if you are 

taking a long trip. When you get 
ready for bed, rinse your underclothing. 
Wring it out in a bath towel, which will 
absorb all the excess moisture, and hang 
it up to dry. Even though your under- 
clothing will not be ironed, it will be fresh 
and clean to pack in your bag the next 
morning. You will find that your bag 
will have a fresher odor than when soiled 
clothes are packed in it. Do not try this 
plan in a damp-weather country, if you 
are planning to pack your clothes early 
in the day! 


F Ne whet way in which you may 

keep yourself from getting too tired 
is by eating regularly and lightly. Don’t 
stuff yourself. Eat fresh vegetables and 
fruits. Many people allow traveling to 
interrupt their regular meal schedule, but 
it has been my observation that those peo- 
ple who eat regularly, but lightly, while 
traveling, do not weary so much as those 
who go without breakfast and eat a hearty 
dinner. 

Avoid too many iced drinks when trav- 
eling in the summer. Hot tea will make 
you cooler. It doesn’t sound particularly 
good, especially on a hot summer day, but 
it is more refreshing and stimulating than 
an iced drink. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


JEAN CARTER 


Actinc Director, AFFILIATED SCHOOLS FOR Workers, New York 





A DICTIONARY FOR CHILDREN 


AS dictionary has been written 
for children by E. L. Thorndike, 
whose study of children’s vocabularies 
over a period of years has so well qualified 
him for the task. 

The type is large and clear. The illus- 
trations, too, are specially planned for 
children. On page 104, for example, are 
two brownies that would delight the 
heart of any child. They serve to illus- 
trate the definition: “a good-natured, 
helpful elf or fairy.” 

The definitions are short and very sim- 
ple, and in terms of the child’s experience. 
One reviewer selects the definition of a 
candle as an outstanding example of this: 
“A stick of tallow or wax with a wick in 
it, burned to give light. Long ago, be- 
fore there was gas or electric light, peo- 
ple burned candles to see by.” Such an 
explanation is very like one that a teacher 
herself might give. The book does the 
same kind of thing for each of the 25,000 
words listed between its covers. 


CHILDREN OF LONG AGO 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Away Goes Sally is a noteworthy ad- 
dition to the stories that make the chil- 
dren of pioneer America very real to the 
child reader of today. Sally lived on a 
farm in Massachusetts in the very early 
years of the nineteenth century. Life 
is pleasant there, but it becomes thrill- 
ing and exciting when, one winter day, 
a complete little house on runners is 
drawn up to the door by half a dozen 
teams of oxen, and Sally’s uncle announc- 
es that they are to travel to Maine in this 
strange sleigh, there to take up new land. 
Both girls and boys will enjoy this story. 

Two very lovely things about the book 
are the pictures by Helen Sewell, that look 
much like old steel engravings, and the 
delightful poems which surprise one here 
and there between the chapters. 

In Mozart the Wonder Boy we find an 
unusually interesting story of a talented 
child. On almost every page appear beau- 
tiful black and white pictures not only 
showing the child prodigy busy at his 
music, but likewise showing him as a very 
human little boy prancing through the 
house astride a cane in search of his sister, 
or slipping on the polished floor and fall- 
ing in a most undignified manner. All 
this will appeal to children of all ages. 


The older children, however, and their 
teachers and their parents, will be espe- 
cially interested in the music that appears 
in the book—actual copies of Mozart’s 
manuscripts. “Here is his first little min- 
uet. Can you play it?” This statement 
and question precede a copy of the “Min- 
uet in G.” At the bottom of the page the 
author remarks: “Think of writing this 
lovely music when only five years old!” 
One will be tempted to try it all and to 
sing the “Wiegenlied” and “Longing for 
Spring,” both of which are given with 
words as well as music. 


Fork THE YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Most little boys live through the cow- 
boy stage before they reach the age of 
nine. Those who have discovered Cowboy 
Tommy will welcome Cowboy Tommy’s 
Roundup, a second story of the same little 
boy. Both these books present an au- 
thentic picture of the old West with all 
the romance of the ranch and the cow- 
boys and none of the objectionable over- 
romanticized “Wild West” features. 


Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
tionary, by E. L. Thorndike 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and 
Company, $1.32). 

Away Goes Sally, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth (New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company, $2.00). 

Mozart the Wonder Boy, by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
$2.00). 

Cowboy Tommy's Roundup, by 
Sanford Tousey (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., $1.50). 

Children around the World, by Otta 
Taggart Johnston (Cleveland: 
The Harter Publishing Company, 
$.10). 

Why Wars Must Cease, by Carrie 
Chapman Catt, and nine other 
women (New York: ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.00). 


There is a charge for postage on books that 
are ordered direct from the publisher. 





Tommy visits his grandfather and is 
taught to ride and to use his rope. Al- 
most every page has its picture which 
makes the life of the ranch very vivid to 
the child. So full of action are the end 
papers that the little boy will dream 
over them long after he has finished 
reading the book. 

Teachers are always glad to have au- 
thentic pictures of children of other lands. 
Though Children around the World is 
primarily a picture book, there are with 


each picture a few interesting facts about 


the children. “Sarongs that look like 
skirts are what all the boys wear in Java,” 
we are told on one page. On another page 
we learn that: “Find your sandals is a 
daily game when school lets out in Japan, 
for Japanese children leave their sandals 
at the door.” The facts are carefully se- 
lected to meet the interests of children. 


For THE TEACHER 


In Why Wars Must Cease ten prom- 
inent women, invited to do so by the 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War, state their reasons for the elimina- 
tion of war. The ten authors include 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Jane Addams, 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Mary 
E. Woolley, Emily Newell Blair, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Judge Florence 
E. Allen, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Florence 
Brewer Boeckel, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 

The reason discussed by each author is 
clearly and simply stated in the chapter 
headings: “Because Wars ‘Waste Human 
Lives,” “Because Wars Cost too Much,” 
“Because Wars Unleash Demoralizing 
Instincts.” There are nine such chap- 
ters; then in the tenth, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher sums up the discussion and makes 
a constructive suggestion for the elimi- 
nation of war that offers food for 
thought to all educators. “Has any- 
one ever suggested,” she asks, “that the 
distinctly peace-loving, distinctly war- 
detesting attitude of the Swiss people... . 
may come, to some extent, from their 
highly intelligent habit of hiring a brass 
band to accompany them when a group 
takes a walk in the country?” “If,” she 
says, “a baby can be conditioned to be 
afraid of a rabbit and then reconditioned 
to love it, .... certainly the condition- 
ing of human nerves to flags and brass 
bands is not beyond control.” 

One is left in no doubt as to the con- 
victions of these ten women. Nor can 
one have much doubt, after reading their 
arguments, that a nation should, indeed, 
“call itself disgraced if it so orders life 
within its borders that there can be even 
one of its citizens, living so poorly, so 
unbeautifully, so hopelessly, that war— 
war'—can even for an hour seem a 
change for the better.” 


Eprrortat Note: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 


A Cruise to 
Canada’s History Land 
Clara Berryhill 


TEACHER, 2-B Grave, Epwarps SCHOOL, 
Troy, On1o 


Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive Travel Contest 


HE History Land of North America! 
The Normandy of the New World!” 
These words caught my eye and intrigued 
my fancy as I turned the pages of a travel 
booklet early last summer. With quick- 
ened interest I read of a wonderful trip, 
more than a thousand miles down one of 
the greatest of the world’s “roads that 
move”—the majestic St. Lawrence. 

A friend and I, as members of a con- 
ducted party, boarded a fine lake steamer 
at Cleveland one evening in August. It 
was a lovely night, and as we stood on 
deck watching the lights of the city grow 
dim, we felt like the explorers of old—as 
if we too were starting on a great adven- 
ture. 

Arriving in Buffalo the next morning, 
we took a bus which gave us a chance to 
see famous Delaware Avenue, and then 
carried us along the Niagara River’s bank. 
The day was clear and warm, and the 
bright blue of the sky was matched by the 
blue of the water, whose surface was 
broken by frolicsome whitecaps. Pres- 
ently a stupendous spectacle, the Falls of 
Niagara, came into view. We thought the 
Canadian Fall the more impressive. Rain- 
bows hovered in the mist below the Falls 
and a brisk wind blew the spray in our 
faces, making it rather difficult to use 
our kodaks. 

Shortly after noon we boarded a steam- 
er which took us across Lake Ontario to 
Toronto. After luncheon, our first meal 
on a boat, we sat on deck enjoying the 
glorious sunshine, but we changed boats 
at Toronto in a downpour. The Toronto 
Regiment came on board, acting as escort 
to their mayor, who was going to Roch- 
ester to attend that city’s centennial cele- 
bration. The young soldiers presented a 
very colorful appearance in red coats and 
white helmets. The regimental band gave 
a concert, and also furnished music for 
dancing. 

The next morning was spent in cruis- 
ing among the Thousand Islands. This 
part of the journey reminded me of sim- 
ilar trips on Puget Sound. On many of 

(Continued on page 71) 





Magical Moments 
Harrison C. McMillin 


PrincipaL, SturGes JUNtor HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


Prize Winner, 1934 “Better Teacher” Travel Contest 


HE chalk cliffs of England rising 
white and specterlike in the sallow 
gloom of evening; calm moonlight on the 
mutilated remnants of the Argonne For- 
est after the tide of battle had moved on; 
the serenity of the Siebengebirge towering 
above the Rhine; and, at last, the welcom- 
ing Statue of Liberty when I returned 
home from two years at the Front—these 
are among the first of the magical mo- 
ments I have stored away in my uncom- 
pleted book of memories. 

As the years have passed, I have added 
other pictures. For who can forget his 
first view of the deep-blue Pacific, 
soundless, tipped with ruffles of white? 
The infinite majesty of redwood forests, 
ageless, towering? That close, unexpect- 
ed, amazing glimpse of Mount Rainier, 
aloof, snow crowned, glistening in the 
sunlight? The graceful curve of white 
sand embracing the turquoise blue of 
Ensenada Bay? The swift, breath-taking 
thrill of Lake Louise, loveliest of lakes? 

(Continued on page 78) 





Lee Passmore 


BEGINNING May 29, San Diego will be the scene 

of the California Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, providing an added attraction to the already 
attractive region of Southern California. The 
California Building, here shown, will be one of 
various permanent structures housing exhibits that 
demonstrate the progress which is being made con- 
stantly in this fast-changing world of ours. 


Down into Mexico 
by the West Coast Route 
Katherine M. Bolton 


TEACHER, B-2 Grape, Monte Vista SCHOOL, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive Travel Contest 


A= days after the close of school, 
my sister and I packed our bags and 
started off to attend the summer session 
of the National University of Mexico in 
Mexico City. 

We planned to make the trip by rail, 
going one way and returning another so 
as to be able to see as much of the country 
as possible. Leaving Los Angeles in a 
through train to Mexico City, we reached 
the border town of Nogales, Arizona, 
where we were duly inspected by the cus- 
toms officers. Here our American money 
was changed into Mexican currency. 

Soon after crossing the border we real- 
ized that we were in a changed world. 
We were traveling through Mexico down 
the West Coast route, the longest but the 
most spectacular rail route from Cali- 
fornia. 

Never shall we forget the picturesque 
crowds that besieged our train as we sped 
through the villages, the men in sombre- 
ros, the women in long, full skirts, blue 
rebosos over head and shoulders, with 
children of all ages and sizes. They car- 
ried food in baskets, jugs, jars, and pottery 
dishes which were held up to the car win- 
dows for our inspection. Jewelry, serapes 
in lovely designs and colors, toys of all 
descriptions, strange fruits and candies 
were displayed, and passengers were 
urged, in most musical tones, to buy. 
Small tables, equipped with dishes and 
tablecloths, were placed along the tracks 
at many of the little stations, and for a 
few centavos one could sit down and dine 
with a Mexican family, if the train sched- 
ule allowed sufficient time. 

Our journey took us through Hermo- 
sillo, abounding in fruit and flowers; 
through Guaymas, a port on the Gulf 
of California; to Culiacan; and on to 
Mazatlan, a port town of some impor- 
tance. Here, over a century ago, Chinese 
boats unloaded fine silks and porcelains, 
and the town still retains much of its 
charming old atmosphere. 

On through the beautiful barrancas to 
Guadalajara, quaint and attractive, where 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“Only in Kotex can you find these 
3 satisfying comforts’ 


CAN'T CHAFE .. CAN'T FAIL. . CAN'T SHOW 


“Three exclusive features solve three important problems 
every woman faces. I explain them to you here because 
there is no other place for you to learn about them.” 


ber ae int Sig 


Author of 
“Marjorie May's 12th Birthday“’ 
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To prevent all chafing and all irritation, the 
sides of Kotex are cushioned in a special, soft, 
downy cotton. That means lasting comfort and 
freedom every minute Kotex is worn. But, 
mind you, sides only are cushioned . . . the 
center surface is left free to absorb. 


CANT CHAFE... 





There is a special center layer in the heart of 
the pad. It has channels that guide moisture 


CAN'T FAIL.... 








evenly the whole length of the pad—thus avoids ' q 
accidents. And this special center gives “body” a] 
but not bulk to the pad in use. . . makes Kotex : 
keep adjusting itself to every natural movement. ' 
No twisting. The filler of Kotex is actually ' 
5 times more absorbent than cotton. ‘ 
i 
F 
' 
: 


4 Now you can wear what you will without lines 
CAN T S H OW see ever showing, Why? Kotex ends are not merely 


rounded as in ordinary pads, but flattened and 
tapered besides. Absolute invisibility always. 


CELA Whe ot 88 


No “give away” lines or wrinkles . . . and that 
makes for added assurance that results 
in peace of mind and poise. 








@ I’ve always felt that the real facts on this 
intimate subject were withheld from women. So 
here I present information every woman should 
know. 

I realize that most sanitary napkins look pretty 
much alike. Yet they aren’t alike either in the way 
they’re made or in the results they give. For only 
genuine Kotex offers the 3 exclusive advantages I 
explain on this page — the 3 features that bring 
you women the comfort and safety you seek. 

And did you ever look at it this way? With 


WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


Kotex now costing so little and giving so much, 
there’s really no economy in buying any other kind. 


5 times as absorbent 


Did you know this? The Kotex absorbent cellu- 
cotton (not cotton) is 5 times as absorbent as 
cotton. It is the identical absorbent used in the 
majority of our leading hospitals. 

If you require extra protection you will find 
Super Kotex ideal. For emergency, Kotex is in 
West Cabinets in ladies’ rest rooms. 
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No wonder thousands are buying 
this truly remarkable Kotex sani- 
tary belt! It’s conveniently narrow 
.  » easily adjustable to fit the fig- 
ure. And the patented clasp does 
away with pins entirely. You'll be 
pleased with the comfort... and 
the low price, 


Try the New Deodorant Powder Discovery ... QUEST, for Personal Daintiness. Available wherever Kotex is sold. Sponsored by the makers of Kotex 
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CRUISE 


~ B 5 am 


ALL EXPENSES 


excerpr ar 
ALASKA -— MAJESTIC, SERENE, SKAGWAY 


ETERNAL. BELOW: LAKE BENNETT 


(CRUISE where it’s glorious June all summer 


and the sun shines for 20 hours of the day 
vee ck.to the Gold Rush days of ’98 .. . to the land of the sourdough 
se Northern Lights and the Midnight Sun. Cruise in modern 
comfort from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle, for 2,000 vivid miles 
through the famed Inside Passage to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Taku 
Glacier, Juneau, Skagway, and back. Luxuriate on deck, play deck 
games, dance, gaze spellbound at “live” glaciers that soar skyward from 
the sea. Enjoy 36 hours at Skagway—to spend as you wish . . . go by 
rail over the “Trail of ’98”—to Lake Bennett and West Taku Arm. 
Berth and meals on steamer included, except at Skagway. 








Convenient Service to Skagway with frequent sailings from Vancouver 
each week, at season’s height, by luxurious steamers—the Canadian 
Pacifie S.S. “Princess Louise”, “Princess Charlotte” and “Princess 
Alice”; the Canadian National S.S. “Prince George” and “Prince 
Rupert”, Low tourist fares to Pacific Coast ports. Include the Cana- 
dian Rockies in your itinerary. 


Special 1042-Day Cruises to Alaska—$100 up 


All expenses included except at Skagway 
To Skagway via Sitka, by S. S. “Prince Robert”, from Vancouver, June 28, July 12, July 26, Aug. 9 
To Skagway, Alaska, by S. S. “Princess Charlotte”, from Vancouver, July 31, returning via Sitka. 


Make this your “Alaska” Summer. Ask for illustrated folders. 


CANADIAN ~ CANADIAN 
PACIFIC § NATIONAL 


NEW YoRK— Madison Ave. at 44th Street NEW yvorK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Street PHILADELPHIA—1500 Chestnut Street 
BosTON—405 Boylston Street poston—186 Tremont Street 
cuicaco—71 East Jackson Boulevard cnutrcaco—4 South Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO—152 Geary Street SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES —621 South Grand Ave. LOS ANGELES—607 South Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE—1320 Fourth Ave. SEATTLE—1329 Fourth Ave. 
MONTREAL— Windsor Station MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 





Offices and Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE CONVENES 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


HERE was time to include in 
our April issue only a brief 
statement of the newly elected 

officers of the Department of Super- 
intendence, since we went to press 
almost immediately after the con- 
vention closed. 

About seven thousand persons reg- 
istered at convention headquarters, 
and many more were in attendance. 
For them were scheduled nine Gener- 
al Sessions, from Sunday, February 
24, through Thursday, February 28, 
together with discussion groups. These 
groups were organized around six 
main themes. On Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons they were 
discussed in six forum meetings, 
while on Tuesday afternoon the 
themes were divided into subtopics 
for discussion in thirty-eight study 
groups. The main themes were: 
“The Support and Control of Public 
Education in a Democracy”; “Per- 
sonnel Problems in Educational 
Administration”; “Educational In- 
terpretation Dealing with Recent 
Trends, Practices, and Developments 
Toward a New Educational Pro- 
gram”; “Administrative Problems”; 
“The Outlook for New Educational 
Programs with Special Emphasis on 
Social-Economic Phases”; and “Cur- 
riculum Trends and Controversies.” 

The 1935 Yearbook of the De- 
partment, “Social Change and Edu- 
cation,” was discussed at the Fourth 
General Session by a jury panel com- 
posed of menibers of the Yearbook 
Commission. 

The speakers at the General Ses- 
sions included Agnes Samuelson, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Des Moines, Iowa; Charles 
A. Beard, author and _ historian; 
Glenn Frank, President, University of 
Wisconsin; Stuart Chase, economist 
and writer; John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Charles H. Judd, Head, De- 
partment of Education, University 
of Chicago; George F. Zook, Direc- 
tor, American Council of Education; 
William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Mary E. Woolley, 
President, Mt. Holyoke College; 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and William F. Russell, 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Among the lighter moments at 
the convention might be listed the 
various breakfast, luncheons, and 
dinners, which, in ‘many instances, 
served the double purpose of business 
meetings and social get-togethers. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were 


adopted at the Eighth General Ses- 
sion, on February 28. 


The Public Schools and 


American Ideals 


In order that the schools may be 
an effective agency for the realiza- 
tion of our democratic goal, we 
pledge ourselves to an educational 
program for all, which will stress: 








A. J. Stopparp, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF ScHoo.Ls, ProviENcE, R.I., 
THE New PRESIDENT OF THE De- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


1. Knowledge and appreciation of 
the great ideals of human betterment. 

2. Loyalty to the American form 
of democratic government. 

3. The ability and desire to use 
intelligence rather than pressure and 
force in making needed social and 
economic changes. 

4. Understandings that will help 
to build a sound economic order. 

5. The development of the capa- 
city to live on as high a level as our 
potential economic resources will 
permit. 

6. Vocational competence of each 
individual together with an under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
contributions of other workers. 

7. Conditions which make possible 
sound and stable physical and mental 
health. 

8. Advance in emotional stability 
and spiritual strength. 

9. A desire to bring about a feel- 
ing of goodwill among the nations. 


Federal Participation in 
American Education 


In order: that such an educational 
program may be made available to 
all citizens in every state of the 
Union, we ask the following of the 
President of the United States and 
the senators and representatives in 
Congress assembled: 

1. Emergency Aid.—We ask that 
the emergency aid necessary in dis- 
tressed areas to keep the schools open 
be based upon a program similar to 
that which the Federal Government 
has provided in other vital areas of 
our life; that this program be ad- 
ministered through the Office of 
Education, and the regularly con- 
stituted educational officers of the 
various states. 

2. National Equalization of Edu- 
cational Opportunity.—Where it is 
not possible for local or state re- 
sources to give every child an ade- 
quate educational opportunity, we 
ask that a program of federal support 
be instituted, which will insure the 
provision of adequate education for 
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all children; that this program be ad- 
ministered through the Office of 
Education and the departments of 
education of the various states. 

3. Greater Service from the Office 
of Education—In order that the 
Federal Government may be able to 
co-operate more effectively in an 
American educational. program, we 
ask that the personnel of the Office 
of Education be restored immediately 
to that which obtained before the 
depression; that its staff be increased 
gradually to meet the need for re- 
search and service which changing 
conditions demand. 

4. A Comprehensive National Sur- 
vey.—We ask that provision be made 
for a comprehensive national survey 
under the general direction of the 
Office of Education; that in the 
survey all aspects of the educational 
program in each state upon which 
there is no recent and reliable data be 
covered; that this survey be the basis 
for, first a determination of the need 
of federal support, and second a 
long-time plan for the development 
of our national educational program. 

§. Provision for the Unemployed 
Youth—Whereas, the present un- 
employment situation of American 
youth, especially those from sixteen 
to twenty-three years of age, consti- 
tutes a national problem of first 
magnitude with implications of great 
significance for the future welfare of 
the nation, we ask that adequate al- 
location be made from any fund 
providing for relief, for the purpose 
of providing immediately for these 
unemployed youth a program of 
work and education. We believe 
that the educational phase of such a 
program should be administered un- 
der the direction of the Office of 
Education and the state departments 
of education. 


Improvement within the. Schools 


We favor: 

1. A Greater Emphasis on Mental 
Ilygiene-—With the steady increase 
in the number of psychopathic adults 
living in the United States, more at- 
tention should be given to mental 
hygiene in the public schools. 

2. Better Preparation for Citizen- 
ship—An improvement in the public 
school program which will better 
prepare for citizenship in its broadest 
sense. Democracy must justify itself 
by intelligence at the polls. 

3. More Adequate Teachers’ Sala- 
ries—Of all public servants the 
teacher has suffered the greatest ma- 
terial loss. With the Federal Govern- 
ment leading the way in the complete 
restoration of salary rates, we believe 
that salaries for workers in educa- 
tion should likewise be restored. 

4. Provision for Physically Handi- 
capped Children—We urge that 
there be included in the bill H.R. 
4120 and S. 1130 definite provisions 
under which states will be assisted in 
improving educational facilities for 
physically handicapped children, and 
that any educational responsibilities 
involved in the bill be placed with 
the Commissioner of Education in 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

5. Greater Emphasis on a Phase of 
Traffic Safety.—Realizing that each 
year thousands of children and adults 
are killed or injured by those whose 
driving skill has been affected by in- 
temperance, we urge a greater em- 
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phasis upon the knowledges and the 
attitudes that will lead to an intelli- 
gent solution of this problem. 

6. Academic Freedom for Workers 
in Education —We reafhirm our un- 
qualified belief in the principle of 
academic freedom for all workers in 
education, and. favor the active co- 
operation of the Department of Su- 
perintendence with the National 
Education Association in the study 
of the problems of academic freedom. 


Movements Favorable to 
Education 


We recognize the significance of 
those movements outside of the 
school seeking to improve conditions 
affecting education, and seeking to 
bring about the educational program 
necessary to realize American ideals. 
We therefore favor: 

1. Legislation abolishing child 
labor in machine industry and in all 
other employment in which the 
health and the intellectual and spirit- 
ual well-being of children is sacri- 
fied. 

2. Taking the profit out of war 
and war-making. 

3. The abolition of compulsory 
block booking and blind selling 
which the motion-picture industry 
has forced upon local exhibitors, and 
we urge legislation which will give 
communities the freedom and the 
opportunity of selecting motion 
pictures presented to their people. 

4. A provision for better radio 
programs with more time for educa- 
tion and the establishment, if neces- 
sary, of a United States Government 
network of radio stations with con- 
trol of programs under the direction 
of a committee representing the fore- 
most nonprofit national educational 
and cultural agencies, these agencies 
to be designated by the President of 
the United States. 


Commendation of Agencies 
Effective in Support of Schools 


We recommend: 

1. That the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education be con- 
tinued for the purpose of completing 
projects it may now have under way. 

2. That it continue to collect and 
disseminate facts about the effects 
of the depression on schools with the 
end in view of arousing the Ameri- 
can people to recognize the gravity 
of the present educational crisis. 

3. That it continue its emphasis 
on preparing and distributing mate- 
rials in the field of public relations. 

4. That the Commission be com- 
mended for its vigorous defense of 
the principle of universal education 
and for its aggressive attack on those 
who would use the depression to 
make education the privilege of the 
few rather than the right of the 
many. 

§. That the Commission be en- 
couraged in its efforts to stimulate 
interest in long-term educational 
planning in the several states. 

We appreciate the support and 
co-operation which schools through- 
out the country have received from 
lay organizations interested in the 
welfare of children and in the devel- 
opment of the American citizen of 
tomorrow, and we commend those 
newspapers, periodicals, and broad- 
casting companies which have ac- 
tively supported public education. 
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Another school year almost over 
... another vacation in sight... 
another chance to store up re- 
serves of energy and tranquility 
for the year ahead. x So many 
destinations bidding for your fa- 
vor—but only one Hawaii. So 
many places where you might go 
—but only one Paradise of the 
Pacific. Out here, serenely beau- 
tiful, are Islands more charming 
today than when gallant Captain 
Cook sighted them from his quar- 
terdeck in 1778. They've never 
lost the art of happy living—in 
fact, they've added to it through 
the years . . . they know how to 
teach it delightfully. As hosts, 
they’ve won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for hospitality as gay as it is 
unusual. For the “malihini”— 
newcomer—Hawaii’s welcome is 
a radiant experience, crystallizing 
into unforgettable memories. 





UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
Summer School 
JUNE 24 #o AUGUST 2, 1935 
Study under tropic skies ; a faculty 
of marked distinction; more than 
eighty credit courses from which 
to choose . . . at this accredited 
school. Recreations close at hand 
and low living costs are added 
reasons for enrollment. yy Mod- 
erate fares—a five-day crossing 
from California—the pleasure of 
days at sea on a Matson-Oceanic 
Liner—all these contribute gen- 
erously to the enjoyment of an 
Hawaiian vacation, It can be done 
for as little as $250.00. 


MATSON SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES: To 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
viaHawaii, Samoa, Fiji. 46 days; 17,000 
miles; 11 shore ex ions. 

s . Every four weeks; Ali-Inclu- 
sive Cost—Reduced to $595 First Class 
—Round Trip—For sailings between 
May 28 and August 21, 1935 inclusive. 








Summer School information mailed free upon request. Booklets and de- 
tails of Hawaiian vacations gladly supplied by your Travel Agency, or 


Medlin Line C veantc Lane 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles * Seattle - Portland 
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SEE THE WORLD 


IN YOUR VACATION! 


A world cruise in summer vacation was unheard- 
of not so long ago. It used to take many months 
to circumnavigate the globe. Nowadays, by 
President Liner, you can actually go round in 
only 85 days, with ample time in a score of 
thrilling ports! 

Picture yourself sailing this summer across 
the blue Pacific, by way of Hawaii, to the fairy- 
land of Japan. Ther through the island-studded 
Inland Sea to China. To the tropical Philip- 
pines. To Malaya, where Singapore stands at 
the world’s crossroads. Ceylon... and India, 
with its Taj Mahal, the “dream in marble?’ Then 
Egypt, the Sphinx and Pyramids. Italy and 
France! You can see it all this summer. Or if 
you like you may take up to two full years, stop- 
ping over anywhere. Sailings are frequent 
from California, and the First Class fare of $830 


includes your rail ticket across America. 











FinsT S940 CLASS 


This rail-water tour of North America is differ- 
ent from all other short vacation trips, for it 
gives you the thrill and romance of real world 
travel. After going by train to New York, you 
board one of the globe-circling President Liners 
for a delightful tropic cruise to Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. You go ashore in carefree Havana 
and the picturesque Panama Canal towns—to 
shop in quaint old bazaars, to see famous his- 
torical sights, and to be entertained in the Latin- 
American way. Aboard ship you swim in an 
outdoor pool, and enjoy the companionship of 
interesting world-travelers. From California 
take your choice of direct rail routes home. 
President Liners also offer the lowest one 
way fares between New York and California, 
and all-water roundtrips. Other popular short 
cruises are available to Havana and Panama. 


TOUR THE ORIENT 
AT LOW COST 


The time to see Japan, China and 
the Philippines is this summer, 
when roundtrip fares (both First 
Class and Tourist) are greatly re- 
duced on President Liners. Shore 
expenses, too, are low, for the ex- 
change rate is highly favorable in 
the fascinating Orient. 
Surprisingly little time is required 
for the trip. You can visit Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and Manila in a roundtrip of 
a little over six weeks by President 
Liner. And you may take just as 
much more time as you please, stop- 
ping over anywhere. A sailing every 
week from New York and Cali- 
fornia via Hawaii and the Sun- 
shine Route; every other week 
from Seattle via the Short Route 
across the North Pacific. 
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WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET 


3 President Liners’ frequent sailings 


give you maximum freedom in plan- 
ning your cruise. You may literally 


» write your own ticket, including in 
> itall the stopovers and sidetrips that 
°S you personally want to make. When- 


ever you break your trip you do so 
with the certainty that other similar 


*: President Liners will soon arrive to 
» carry you on to more ports and more 


adventures. 

Ships of the President Liner Fleet 
are noted for their atmosphere of in- 
formality, and for the interesting 
men and women that they carry to 
and from the far-off corners of the 
earth. Globetrotters, diplomats, ce- 
lebrities from everywhere travel on 


os these famous liners. 


DOLLAR steamswp unes 
ano AMERICAN MAIL une 





Every President Liner stateroom is outside. Every liner has an outdoor swimming pool. Let your 
travel agent help you plan your vacation cruise. (His services are free.) Or see any of our offices: 
604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S, Dearborn St., Chicago; Statler Bldg., Boston; 311 California St., 
San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Washington, D. C., Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, San Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
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May Games 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Wuat Bro Am I 

This game is especially appropri- 
ate during a bird-study program. 
One of the children begins the game 
by telling what kind of bird he is. 
The description must be accurate, 
but not so definite as to reveal the 
identity of the bird at once. The 
first player to guess correctly be- 
comes the next bird. Anyone giving 
a wrong answer is out. 


ANIMAL Tac 

This is played like ordinary tag 
with one important exception: the 
one who is “it” chooses an animal 
that he is going to imitate, calls out 
its name, and requires that all the 
other players also imitate its type of 
locomotion. For instance, he might 
say, “I’m a duck,” at the same time 
beginning to waddle. All the others 
must waddle, intead of run, in their 
efforts to escape him. Anyone fail- 
ing to move about in the required 
way is ruled out of the game. 


GoING TO MaRKET 


The players are divided into two 
groups of equal number. A starting 


‘line is marked, and a player of each 


group stands back of it. The rest of 
the members of each group stand in 
single file behind their leader. All 
face a goal line about thirty-five feet 
away, which represents the market. 
A beanbag, which represents the pig, 
is laid on the starting line in front of 
each leader. 

When the signal to begin is given, 
the leader of each group pushes his 
“pig” with the side of his foot over 
the starting line, to the market, and 
back again to the starting point. The 
remaining members of each group, in 
turn, play in like manner. The side 
whose last player is the first to bring 
his “pig” home is the winner. 


PEBBLE CHASE 


This lively outdoor game comes 
from Greece. To begin the game, 
someone picks up a pebble and places 
it between the palms of his hands, 
holding the palms together. All the 
other players extend their hands, 
palm to palm, and the one who has 
the pebble passes his hands between 
the palms of the other players. He 
secretly drops the pebble into some- 
one’s hands. 

The players watch one another for 
any telltale sign which might show 
where the pebble is. When they 
suspect which one has received the 
pebble, they give chase and try to 
catch him. The one who is chased 
tries to get the pebble back to the 
one who gave it to him. If he can do 
this without being tagged or caught, 
he is safe; if not, he must drop the 
pebble into someone’s hand. If a 
player who does not have the pebble 
is chased, he opens his hand to show 
that he hasn’t it. 
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Get Ready ror 
VACATION 





Very Low Fares 
this. summer — 
with air-condi- 
tioned comfort 
to most points. 

of SOUTH 


BLACK H l L DAKOTA 


Newest and nearest of Western vaca- 
tion lands —where the colorful ro- 
mance of the frontier lives again in the 
spectacular “Pageant of America” — 
where the world’s most stupendous 
memorial is taking form on Mt. Rush- 


more. Roundtrip rail fare $23 30 
e 


from Chicago as low as 
Money-saving 7-day all-expense tours. 


NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Min- 
nesota. Only overnight from Chicago 
—this famous vacation region of lakes 
and fragrant pine forest. Excellent 
moderately priced accommodations 
everywhere. Round trip, long-limit 
rail fare from Chicago $9 b> 
e aa 





aslowas - - « « « 
Economical 8 and 15-day all-expense trips 
from Chicago. 


COLORADO The N. E. A. Convention 
in the cool Rockies —Where snowy 
ks pierce the sky. Round trip rail 


are from Chicago 

aslowas« « - "2 $27.50 
YELLOWSTONE Nature’s greatest won- 

der show. Round trip rail 

fare from Chicagoaslowas $46.95 


ZION -BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
Unbelievable formations—gorgeously 
colored. Round trip rail fare from 


Chicago to Cedar City, 
Utah, as low as+ + os $48.25 
CALIFORNIA Cosmopolitan San Francis- 
co—fascinating Los Angeles—the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Exposition 


at San Diego—a background of snow- 
capped mountains and tropical ver- 


dure. Round trip rail fare 
from Chicago as low as $57.35 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST A vast green the- 
atre with mysterious glaciers and lofty 
ks. Round trip rail fare 
rom Chicagoaslow as - $57 35 
Moderately priced side trip to Alaska 
Goi . ‘ 
see the glorious Causdian Rockies wichont 


extra Cost. 


CHICAGO :NORTH WESTERN RY. 
ROUTE OF THE CU) 


——- oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe ee 














R, THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Coiage & North Western Ry. ; 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago 2271-2 
j Please send me information about. - - - __-. 
Ee a ee Se eee | 
i cnkthccitcisiuutbeictsensankuncacaee ; 
| Re ee enka? | 
Ff i ecnntinnsnsseesnss ee l 


| CAlso tell me about Escorted All-ExpenseTours. | 





She Really Means that 
this meeting is just too typical 
of Tourist Class on German 
ships. She calls it “reunion 
class’’ and claims that the most 
affiuent use it for companion- 
ship, if nothing else. 


The class of people in Tourist Class 
on our ships is remarkably priceless. 
It is obviously not the low rates that 
most attract, but the atmosphere and 
the appointments and the service and 
the food and .. . ad infinitum. For 
German hospitality on land or sea 
never wears a price-tag. For instance, 
take the 


Bromen ... Europa 


two Lloyd ships from New York, 
playing a 4% day tag between the 
two shore lines, and docking directly 
at Cherbourg, Bremen, with a call also 
at Southampton — saving not only 
minutes but even days for your vaca- 
tioning abroad. Offering a Tourist 
Class made up of former parts of First 


A Perfect Summer Vacation is the 47-day cruise of the 
Resolute from New York June 29 to Madeira, North Africa’s 
Barbary Coast, Malta, Sicily, Italy, Riviera, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, NORWAY—North Cape, Fjords, Svartisen Glacier, 
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Class and all of the smart 2nd Class 
—all the luxurious lounges, gym- 
nasium, sports decks, cabins, all. Yet 
the rate is only $126.50 up. And if 
you want to be in an outside room- 
with-bath (think of it, in Tourist 
Class), only $12.50 extra. 


Then, too, there are the de luxe 
Columbus, the special student sailing 
on June 29, and the H. A. L. “Famous 
Four’’—an express to Ireland, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, every Wed- 
nesday midnight, with Tourist Class 
on the first named ship at $115.50 up, 
and on the New York, Deutschland, 
AlbertBallin, Hamburg, at $108.50 up. 


Three Cabin Liners also, St. Louis, 
Berlin, Stuttgart. 
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Educational Service Department 


The services of this special department are 
offered to advise and assist individual stu- 
dents or groups who are going abroad for 
travel or study in any country of Europe. 


Among the booklets available are ‘‘Sum- 
mer Courses Abroad’”’ and ‘‘Guide Book 
of Study in Europe’’. 











Europe Invites with 
Reduced Travel Costs 


Practically every country has made con- 
cessions more than offsetting the exchange 
rates! Germany offers 60% reduction in 
railroad fares (the 100-year celebration of 
the State Railroads). For other travel and 
sojourning in Germany, the Register Mark 
Travellers’ Checks also offer large savings. 








GERMANY, with stopovers for extra travel and First Class re- 
turn in cruise rate of $475 up. Shore trips optional . . . Also, 
Reliance Cruise to the Northern Wonderlands & Russia sails from 
New York June 28th for 42 days, $45 up, shore trips optional. 


Jtlustcated Literature on all Ships and Classes. Your Travel Agent or 


& flamburg-American Line . 


57 Broadway, New York 


Offices in All Principal Cities of America 


North German floyd 


Tel. BOwling Green 9-6900 
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LOW SUMMER FARES 


to California 


ON 


COMPLETELY 






Vso o- 
Uh Wy Y) 


IR-CONDITIONED 


Lo ng 


Tus is the greatest bargain ever offered in trips to California—low summer 
roundtrip fares with the luxury of completely air-conditioned trains included 


for no extra charge whatever! 


The five finest trains on Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes to California 
will be air-conditioned from stem to stern this summer: Pullmans, chair cars, 
tourist sleeping cars, dining cars, everything! You can travel from Chicago to 
California and back in an air-conditioned chair car for only $57.35; in an air- 
conditioned tourist sleeping car for $85.80, including lower berth both ways ; in 
an air-conditioned standard Pullman for $117.50, including lower berth both 
ways. Similar low fares from all eastern and mid-western cities starting May 15. 


AND THAT’S NOT ALL 


These low summer roundtrip fares carry 
several important privileges. In the first 
place, you can stopover anywhere and sta 
as long as you like, just so you get bac 
to your starting point before your ticket 
expires. In the second place, you can go one 
way and return another. 
Suppose, for example, that you're going 

from Chicago to Los Angeles and Pack 
Probably you don’t live in Chicago and 
our destination may not be Los Angeles, 

ut it will serve as an example. Your first 
impulse might be to buy a ticket straight to 
Los Angeles and back on the same route. 
But that's only one way of doing it. For 
exactly the same rail fare (from most points ) 
you can go to Los Angeles by way of New 
Orleans, the Old South and Southern Ari- 
zona, and return via San Francisco and the 
Pacific Northwest! 





THIS SUMMER. THESE TRAINS WUL 
BE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 














nrland Limite 











The map shows how the trains on Southern 
Pacifie’s Four Scenic Routes approach Cali- 
fornia through four entirely different parts 
of the country. By coming to California on 
one of these trains and returning on an- 
other, you see the whole Pacific Coast; 
your roundtrip is really round, 


COOL WAY TO MEXICO 


Mexico City, Guadalajara, Taxco, Mor- 
elia, Uruapan and many other Mexican 
cities have delightful summer climates. 
Their altitude tempers the summer sun, and 
the nights are cool. 

You'll run into hot weather on the way, 
of course, But you won't notice it this sum- 


mer. For dining car and Pullmans will be 
air-conditioned on El Costefio, leading 
West Coast Route train from Tucson to 
Mexico City, via Mazatlan and Guadala- 
jara.The National Railways of Mexico train 
via El Paso will also be air-conditioned. 
You can go one way, return another. 


WRITE MR. BARTLETT 


Our representatives have had many years of experience planning trips to 


California and Mexico. We think th 


can show you how to see a lot more 


of the West than you ordinarily would. If you would like some suggestions 


on a iP please write to Mr. O. P. Bartlett, Dept. W-5, 310 South Michigan 


Bivd. 


icago. Tell him when you plan to leave, how much time you have to 


— number in your party, type of accommodations desired, etc. Ask about 
¢ new low cost of checking your automobile to California. 


Southern Pacific 





Drawing Children in 
a Maypole Dance 
(Continued from page 16) 


Draw his sweater. 
Draw his trousers, and indicate 


direction of the left leg by drawing. 


two lines that extend sideways. 

Add the left foot. Draw the other 
leg, almost straight down. It slants 
a little. Add the right foot. 

Draw the arms, extended at sides, 
one higher than the other. 

For the girl, draw head, hair, col- 
lar, and dress. Indicate direction of 
the left leg by drawing two lines that 
extend sideways. 

Add the left foot. Draw the other 
leg and foot. Draw the arms and 
hands. 

Suggestions for more pictures— 

Draw children just like these but 
give them feathered headdresses and 
moccasins. Instead of the Maypole 
draw a bonfire. Put a forest behind 
the children. You will have Indians 
dancing around a fire. 

Draw children in your gymnasium 
playing one of the dancing games you 
play so often. Several windows or 
some gymnasium apparatus can be 
drawn in the background. 

Draw children playing a dancing 
game on the hard, wet sand near the 
ocean or lake. Draw bathing suits 
on them. 

On a piece of wrapping paper, sev- 
eral feet tall and fourteen feet long, 
draw some children dancing, all go- 
ing the same way. You will have a 
lovely frieze for your room if you 
can draw the people large. If you 
cannot draw them large at first, try 
over and over again until you suc- 
ceed; perhaps it will be the fifth time 
you try before you arrive at the de- 
sired result. Keep at it until you 
achieve your purpose. 


Bird Observations 
(Continued from page 57) 


4. Deciding upon an appropriate 
decoration for the cover. One of 
the artists in the group was chosen 
to make a colored crayon drawing 
of a robin. 


WortTH-WHILE OUTCOMES 


A. Interest in bird life. For some 
children this project opened the doors 
to a new world. 
B. Knowledge concerning bird life. 
1. From personal observations. 
2. From reading for a definite 
purpose. 
C. Sustained interest over a consider- 
able length of time. 
D. Motivation for language lessons. 
E. An increased vocabulary. 
F. Spelling of unfamiliar words. 
G. Class co-operation and interde- 
pendence. 
1. Books and illustrations were 
brought from home and shared 
with the group. 
2. Knowledge gained from differ- 
ent sources was shared by all. 
3. Every member of the group 
contributed one day’s story for the 
diary. 
4. Opportunities for class discus- 
sion. 
H. A justifiable feeling of pride in 
their work. 








ON THE 
POPULAR 


s.s. VOLENDAM 
newvorx JULY 3rd 


NEW YORK 


94 DAYS - 26 CITIES - 12 COUNTRIES 


SY0, ==. 


These fascinating shore trips 
.. + 4 days in Brussels and 
Paris, 2 days in Rome, 2 days 
in Naples, 1 day in Seville 
and many more are included. 





You see 3 worlds on this 1 
cruise: the Sunny Mediterra- 
nean, the peaceful North 
countries, bustling Europe. 
For details and colorful literature, 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 








ALASKA after the NEA 


As he has been doing for the past thirty y 
H. V. Kepner, Principal of West High Schoo 
conduct another party through Glacier Na 
Park,-to the Northwest and to Alaska at the closeof 
the N E A Conventionin July. Dr. Geo. A. 
of Colo, State Teachers Col Greeley, will again 
be a member of the party and 
a credit course in Field Geography. For details write 
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Santa Fe’s AIR-CONDITIONED 
FORT and LOW COST 
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Se Nae 
10,000 MILES VISITING 


SWEDEN ¢ POLAND ¢ RUSSIA 
DENMARK ¢ FINLAND 


RANSATLANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. Excellent accommodations—all deck 
sports — swimming pool — sun bathing — 
interesting sightseeing tours. 
ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—8 DAYS 
(optional) 
Rail fares—hotels—meals $ bad 
—excursions leaving from Hel- 
singfors, visiting Haapamaki— 
Sodankyla — lvalo— Kolttakongas — to the 
Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villoges—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 
See your local travel agent or write 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Moore & McCormack Co.,inc.,Genl. Agts. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 























1 BOURSE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 



















She Maine 
idea of a 
vacation 
...is to do whatever you want, 
and have fun while you do it. 
And whatever you want is here 
in Maine! . . . 22,000 miles of 


fine motor roads. Inexpensive 
overnight accommodations. 












Smart hotels and camps. Moun- 
tains. Lakes. Seashore. Pleas- 
ant sun in the day .. . blankets 
at night. Golf. Tennis. Riding. 
Hiking. Fishing, swimming, 
and sailing in fresh and salt 


t . 


water. Summer classes in many 
subjects, including music and 
art, at the University of Maine, 
Bates, and other recognized 
schools. Mail the coupon for 
more information today. 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 64) 








the islands picturesque homes and ho- 
tels could be seen half hidden among 
the trees. 

At Prescott we transferred to a 
boat specially constructed to navi- 
gate the rapids which lay ahead. 
Here we saw huge grain elevators, 
and the remains of Fort Wellington. 

A series of seven rapids, each more 
exciting than the preceding one, lie 
in the channel of the St. Lawrence 
between Prescott and Montreal. To 
accommodate freighters, and enable 
all boats to ascend the river, canals 
have been constructed around the 
rapids. 

Because of low water level, we did 
not continue to Montreal by water, 
but boarded buses at Coteau Landing 
for the forty-seven-mile drive to the 
city—a trip through a beautiful rural 
section and along the banks of the 
Soulonges Canal. Crossing the Ottawa 
River into the Province of Quebec, 
we glimpsed quaint villages where all 
signs and advertisements were in both 
French and English. 

We entered Montreal through the 
beautiful English residential section, 
where gabled homes of brick and 
stone are surrounded by wonderful 
flower gardens and all estates are in- 
closed by primly clipped hedges. 

It was in 1535 that Jacques 
Cartier discovered the island in the 
St. Lawrence on which Montreal is 
located, and its commanding height 
he christened Mont Real. A perma- 
nent settlement was effected in 1641. 

For its first hundred years Montreal 
had incessant warfare with the Indi- 
ans. In 1775 the city was captured by 
the American General Montgomery 
and for two years it was held by the 
soldiers of the Revolution. Benjamin 
Franklin became a temporary resi- 
dent, and established the town’s first 
newspaper, the Montreal Gazette, in 
an effort to win sympathy for the 
cause of the American Colonies. To- 
day the Gazette is the city’s leading 
morning newspaper. 

We saw the Place d’Armes, where 
the founder of Montreal fought the 
Iroquois. Here too lived Cadillac, 
founder of Detroit, and Sieur Dulhut, 
for whom Duluth was named. 

From the heights of Mount Royal, 
one gains a panoramic view of the 
city and the surrounding countryside. 
In the distance we could see the blue 
Laurentians, oldest mountain range 
in the world, and the dim outlines 
of the Adirondacks. 

No other city on the continent 
can offer more in historical interest 
combined with the advantages of a 
present-day metropolis. With only 
one day available, we could not hope 
to see everything, but we had 
glimpses of imposing monuments, 
vine-covered monasteries, and mag- 
nificent churches. Reluctantly we 
turned toward the docks. 

The two days that followed proved 
to be the most wonderful part of the 





FUN BEGINS 1000 MILES INLAND 


Two days of sheltered travel down the St. Lawrence .. . picturesque shores 
for one-third of your trip to Europe. Fun starts right away .. . sports, dances, 
talkies, good meals, new friends! Isn’t that a pleasant way to go? Frequent 
sailings ... from Québec on the famous Empress of Britain or Empress of 
Australia... from Montreal on the speedy Duchesses or low-cost Mont 
ships. Get travel-time map and bulletin of all-expense tours, ships’ plans, 
and fare schedules from YoUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Montreal, 28 other cities in the United States and Canada, 
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MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 
233 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Send me a free Official Maine 
Vacation Pamphlet. (If you de- 
sire summer school information, 
make a note on the margin.) 


voyage. Sailing the broad bosom of 
the lower St. Lawrence, we passed the 
Island of Orléans, called by Cartier 
the Isle of Bacchus because of a pro- 


VIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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Name fusion of wild grapes. On its west- 
Street ern slopes, in 1759, Wolfe and the § 
City State (Continued on page 75) 
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Evangeline Statue and Chapel-—at Grand Pre 


fp es advantage of this year’s low rates ... Come when school closes— 





when Evangeline Land is festooned with t apple blossoms 
— when Acadians are tilling the hillsides with yoked oxen, and white- 
sailed fishing crafts dot old Fundy Bay or line the age-old wharves of 
seaport villages. Come and pla ing or tennis ... Canoe, fish, camp or 
hike. Plan stop-overs at delig tful Digby, quaint Bear River, historic 
Annapolis Royal, romantic Grand Pré; gay, modern Halifax. Comfort- 
able Desdeien Atlantic Railway trains meet incoming steamers at 
Yarmouth, Digby and Halifax. Excellent hotels wherever you'll want to 
stay! ... Nova Scotia is restful and wonderfully interesting; there’s 
tonic too, in its pine laden air, plus the salty tang of the sea. 


Only an overnight sail by steamer—Boston to Yarmouth—or 22 hours from New 
York. Write for special itinerary—on week's trip from Boston—$77.00—also literature. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest Travel Agent. 



















~without a care / 


With all the accidents and sicknesses that spoil vacation time 
for so many Teachers every summer, you can understand with 
what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves 
for vacation. Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. 
follow you this year—everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness 
—in camps, hotels or on trains—even abroad. 


T.C.U, Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The 
very best one can do is to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
That's what the T.C.U. will do for you. This Organization of 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give you finan- 

cial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or 

Quarantine. 

Learn the T.C.U. Plan by 
Sending the Coupon 












Just send your name and address for complete 
information as to how we protect you. Your in- 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
863 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 














FREE 


This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag 
Hee space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a 
limited number, bet as long as they 

ast they! I am a teacher in 
are free to | I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
_ To the T.C. U., 863 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Sah. 








teachers. | 6:5 Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
SEND monials. 


THE | My Name is 


My Address is 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 











The Stars in the Flag 


(Continued from page 29) 


DUTCH BOY—My name is Hans. 
Holland was my home before I came 
to America. Now I am studying 
hard to learn to be a real, true 
American. Surely I may pin a star 
on our flag. 

SWiss GIRL—High up in the Swiss 
mountains I lived with my parents 
before we came to America. I have 
heard my parents tell many fine tales 
of our former home, but when they 
finish they always say, “And now we 
are Americans.” So I pin a star on 
our flag. 

JAPANESE GIRL—I am O Sari San 
from far Japan. My father says I 
must go to the American school and 
learn American ways, for then I will 
be a true American. I am trying 
hard to learn. May I not add a star 
to our own most beautiful flag? 

SYRIAN GIRL—I was born in Syria, 
but when I was sti a baby my 
parents came to America, so I have 
known no home but this. Surely, 
I am an American and may add my 
star to our flag. 

CHINESE BOY—My father says we 
will never go back to China, for 
America is a good country for girls 
and boys. So I shall stay here and 
learn to be a good American. Here 
is my star for our flag. 

INDIAN BOoY—Surely I, who am 
the descendant of those who first 
lived in America, can be truly called 
an American. I pin a star on our 
flag. 

NORWEGIAN BOY—I am a descend- 
ant of the Norsemen, who came to 
America long before she received her 
name. I have not been here long 
enough to be called an American, 
but I intend to become one. ‘I claim 
the right to pin a star on the flag 
that will*one day be mine. 

ALL (speaking to American Child) 
—How beautiful is the flag of the 
United States of America! We are 
happy to be Americans. 

AMERICAN CHILD—Thank you all 
for the help you have given me. You 
have completed our flag and the 
work is finished—all the stars are in 
place. We are all brothers and 
sisters, children of America, and we 
are proud to be called— 

ALL CHILDREN—Americans. 

(All sing, “America, the Beauti- 
ful,” to be found in Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs [Hall McCreary].) 


Gifts for Mother’s 
Day 
(Continued from page 41) 


as many times as can be contained in 
the circumference of the pot. This 
calls for arithmetic and clear think- 


ing. 

Colored enamel paints may be used 
to paint apple, pear, cherry, or other 
fruit designs on the tin lids of jelly 
jars. Labels made from. stickers 


- should be decorated with an appro- 


priate fruit design, to accompany 
each lid. 

When cut paper or poster paint is 
used in decorating any of these 
objects, it is necessary to shellac the 
entire surface after the design is on. 
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~~ 
—all yours on these delightful 
Circle Tours by Panama Pacific 


TO CALIFORNIA! 


One way water—one way air or rail 


ERE’S a travel offering that becomes 
H more and more popular each year! 
And now, with the Panama Pacific First 
Class steamer fares reduced to $185— 
it’s easily the most outstanding travel buy 
of the decade! Imagine—5500 miles of 
delightful cruising around America, visit- 
ing thrilling foreign lands en route and 
3500 miles by air or rail across America, 
seeing as many of America’s high-spots 
as you wish! Do it all in as little as 3 
weeks—or take 3 months! 


A royal good time awaits you! Sail 
from New York or California on the 
33,000 ton Virginia, California or Penn- 
sylvania, largest ships in intercoastal serv- 
ice. Every facility for complete comfort 
and enjoyment. The only ships in the 
service offering air-conditioned dining 
salons (a real treat) and twe outdoor 
swimming pools. Spacious promenade 
and sun-decks. All cabins outside. Food 
and service without equal in excellence. 
Pre-release movies, a really fine orchestra, 
and many other happy diversions. 


The ports 0’ call send chills of pleasure 
chasing up and down your spine. Havana, 
the gay and the glamorous, is first. Then 
a daylight passage of the Panama Canal, 
with hours ashore at intriguing Balboa 
and old Panama. Then back to America 
for a visit at San Diego (gateway to 
Mexico) . After that, Los Angeles (where 
Hollywood beckons) and finally the 
great metropolis of the Golden Coast— 
San Francisco. From this point, by air or 
rail across America and back home. 


You select the route. Fares cover trans- 
portation from your home town and back 
again, and all meals aboard steamer. Stop- 
overs permitted at all ports. Tourist 
Cabin fares for the steamer part of the 
trip from $120, Round trips by steamer 
for a fare and a half. Apply to your travel 
agent or write Dept. R at the address 
below for full particulars and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail end 
United States Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific and United 
States Lines Cruises. 


Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Other offices in all principal cities 
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A Health Program in a Rural School 


(Continued from page 53) 


they drew pictures of bottles of 
milk and other articles typifying 
health. 

When asked what they would 
like to do the last month of 
school, the children unanimous- 
ly decided to make another 
“Health Slogan” book together. 
So the last month the health 
activity was a “bigger and bet- 
ter” book along the same lines 
as the first one. It was inter- 
esting to note the improvement 
in penmanship, arrangement, 
and selection of suitable illus- 
trations. 

2. Reading. 

Reading charts were made on 
the following subjects: Recess 
Habits, Vegetables I Like, Why 
I Should Drink Milk, A Model 
Breakfast, A Model Luncheon, 
A Model Dinner, My Posture. 
The pupils contributed the sen- 
tences, particular attention, of 
course, being given to correct 
vocabulary. 

3. Language. 

Little stories of two and three 
sentences, like the following, 
were given in class. 


My Breakfast 

I had cereal for breakfast. I 
had toast and fruit. I drank milk. 
Sometimes I eat an egg for break- 
fast. 

Milk 

Milk makes me grow. It makes 
my teeth hard. I drink milk for 
breakfast. 

4. Dramatization. 

Health plays were given at 
one of the regular P.T.A. meet- 
ings. 

5. Music. 

a) Classes learned a number 

of health songs. 

b) For Educational Week 

they gave a health operetta. 
6. Number work. 

The pupils learned the value 
of money through purchase of 
the right foods; how many pints 
in a quart; cost; and so on. 


B. Intermediate and upper grades 


(4-8). 

1, Art. 
a) Co-operative posters de- 
picting some model breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners were 
made from magazine cutouts 
and from freehand drawings, 
mounted on black poster 
paper. ‘There was nothing 
more effective than these 
“pictured stories.” 
b) A series of charts featur- 
ing some balanced breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners was 
worked out, with calorie con- 
tents considéred. 
c) Individual booklets show- 
ing improvement were made, 
having pupils’ pictures, health 
slogans, height and weight 
records with monthly increase 
or decrease noted, also para- 
graphs on the care of the eyes, 
teeth, ears, nose, feet, skin, 
and so on. 

2. Reading. 
See Bibliography. 

3. Language. 








a) Oral health talks. 

6) Written themes on health 

subjects. 

4. Penmanship. 

This was emphasized in all 
written work. 
§. Arithmetic. 

Checking calories in break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner menus. 
6. Physical education. 

4) Posture. 

Exercises to remedy faulty 
posture and maintain good 


posture. Proper positions in 
sitting, walking, standing. 
Relaxation. 


b) Gymnastic work of vari- 
ous kinds to develop the large 
muscles of the body. 
c) Stunts and games to de- 
velop motor co-ordination. 

7. Social science. 
4) Standards of living in oth- 
er countries compared with 
the United States. 
b) Nobles, peasants, serfs. 
c) Sports and activities of 
different countries. 
d) Mode of eating, and dif- 
ference in foods and dress, in 
different countries. 

8. Hygiene. 
a4) Nutrition—malnutrition. 
b) Digestive tract. 
c) Cleanliness. 
d) Ventilation. 
e) Foods. 

(), Use body makes of 


on ‘Classes of food. 
(3) Balanced meals. 
V. Outcomes. 

A. The expected outcomes were 
definitely materialized. 
B. Fewer absences from _ illness 
than previously were recorded. 
C. A gain in self-control was se- 
cured. 
D. A favorable attitude toward 
food was encouraged. 
E. Eating between meals was dis- 
couraged except where weight 
needed building up; then milk and 
fruit were allowed. 
F. A more cheerful attitude was 
developed toward all in school. 
G. The children took an intelli- 
gent interest in food. 
H. In almost every case a positive 
carrying over in the home was 
noted as was evidenced from pa- 
rental reports. 
I. The dramatic club (“The Jolly 
Juniors”) decided to discontinue 
evening refreshments as not being 
in line with the health program. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Child Life. 

The Instructor. 

Whitcomb, C. T.; and Beveridge, 
J. H.: Our Health Habits (Rand 
McNally). 


For the pupils— 

Broadhurst, J.: The Animal Way 
(Cleanliness Institute). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

Hallock, G. T.: After the Rain 
(Cleanliness Institute). 

A Tale of Soap and Water 

(Cleanliness Institute). 
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See ENGLAND this Year 


dont merely 
dream about it 


* 





posse FNGLAND has all the ingredients of a perfect trip. History— 
‘ > wondrous cathedrals, ancient abbeys and Castles—like 
‘ enormous carved jewels. Scenery—a veritable picture-book 
&we~~s countryside alive with legend and loveliness. Gaiety—shops, 


theatres, musicales, night clubs with everything for an “American” 
good time. e Trains are at perfection in the land of their invention 
and travelling by train is a continually changing panorama of Eng- 
lish countryside. ¢ A choice of sixteen different routes to the Con- 
tinent headed by the luxury “Golden Arrow” service to Paris and 
the Harwich routes to Northern Europe—make it convenient for 
you to include other countries in your tour. In England all the old 
dollar values still exist. So go over for the splendid bargains in fun, 
adventure and relaxation that England offers in a never-to-be-for- 


gotten trip. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Dept. 10. 





T.R. DESTER, G. ! Traffic M. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York . .. 


ger, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


Nt 


. Or your own tourist agent 


NSS RVGSIpe 
BRITISH RAILWAYS” 











> 7 mes 
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Canada's Rockies 


The Triangle Jour ond 


SASPER Noftona/®ARK 











Prepaid 7-day 
Stopover at 


JASPER 
PARK 
LODGE 


$4750 
including 
Room and Meals 


Open June 23 
to 
September 15 











—where summer’s heat is tempered by 
glacier-cooled breezes —- where you can 
breathe mountain air laden with the per- 
fume of spruce — where you can play golf 
on a championship course in a mountain 
setting — where you can ride trail and 
“rough it,” or enjoy the quiet refinement 
of delightful Jasper Park Lodge. Swim in 
a heated open-air pool beside shimmering, 
colorful Lac Beauvert — motor — climb 
mountains—fish for speckled and rainbow 
trout. A vacation at Jasper National Park 
means all this—- and more. 


Beyond Jasper see Mt. Robson—monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies—marvel at peak 
on peak, valleys, canyons, glaciers and 
gorges, waterfalls and mighty rivers—a 
new and awe-inspiring scene at every turn. 


Make this your summer vacation and in- 
clude the famous Triangle Tour of British 
Columbia—embracing Victoria and Van- 
couver, the 600-mile cruise of the placid 
waters of the Inside Passage, Prince Ru- 
pert, Kitwanga, the quaint Indian village 
with its Totem Poles, the Skeena, River of 
Clouds — Bulkley Gate and many other 
interesting spots in Canada’s Rockies and 
on the Pacific Coast. 


—or perhaps on from Prince Rupert, north 
to Alaska—‘‘America’s last frontier’’— to 
see the fascinating land of gold rush days 
—or to follow the “trail of ’98.” 


Or, if not west, then a Canadian National 
vacation in Eastern Canada — to some 
delightful spot in the lake and highland 
country of Ontario, a trip through roman- 
tic French Quebec, or to the seashore or 
inland resorts of the Maritime Provinces. 


Low summer fares. Write or call at any 
Canadian National office for booklets and 
information. 





Jasper Golf Week and Totem Pele 
Tournament, Sept. 1-7 inclusive 


Canapran Narionan 
To Exerywhere tn Canada 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, Me. 8ST. PAUL 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth St. 
BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
420 Main Bt. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Ave. 648 Market St. 922 15th St. N.w. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE LONDON, Eng. 
4 So, Michigan Biva. 705 Walnut 8t. 1500 Chestnut St. 1329 Fourth Ave. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS PARIS, FRANCE 
49 E. Fourth 8t. 607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 1 rue Seribe 
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A Little Musician of Long Ago 


(Continued from page 40) 


were always kind to travelers, giving 
them beds when possible and such 
rare treats as fresh buffalo meat. 
Think of the joy of Matilde and her 
mother when they could sleep in a 
bed and could eat from a table; and 
picture the surprise of the people at 
the settlement when they heard 
about the piano. 

The party turned north from 
Danville to a point near the Ken- 
tucky River, in the country now 
known as the Bluegrass. They were 
attracted by the beauty of the 
country, the fertility of the soil, and 
the fact that supplies could be 
brought to them by boat from Louis- 
ville and the larger settlements. 
Here James, with the help of neigh- 
bors, built a log house for his fam- 
ily, until a better one could be 
erected; and we may imagine the 
pleasure of the neighbors when they 
heard Matilde play the music they 
had loved back in Virginia. 

In Kentucky at this time, there 
were men who knew how to make 
brick, but glass for the windows and 
other supplies for James’s house had 
to be brought down the Kentucky 
River on flatboats, which were the 
chief means of transportation at that 
time. Chairs, beds, and tables were 
made by hand of wood cut from 





trees near by. One little boy who 
had been born in Kentucky and had 
never seen a window, returned home 
after seeing James’s house, to tell his 
mother of a house “with glasses on.” 

Here, then, in her pleasant home 
on the Kentucky River, we leave our 
little Matilde, happy and content, 
her music making life more cheerful 
for many people. 

Years later, when the Bluegrass 
country was a wilderness no longer, 
a famous Frenchman visited the 
United States. He had been in 
America before, when a struggling 
country needed his help. On this 
second visit he was féted on every 
hand. When he visited the Bluegrass, 
a great ball was given in his honor 
at Matilde’s home—another adven- 
ture for the little piano, for to the 
music of this instrument, we are told, 
the Marquis de Lafayette danced the 
minuet. 

Many, many years have passed 
since the little piano traveled from 
far across the sea and found itself in 
a new country. Matilde and her 
music are memories of long ago, but 
no pioneer story tells of a more 
dauntless spirit than does the tale of 
this early Kentucky home, where 
there was so much bravery, courage, 
and love of music. 





Three Patriotic Tableaux 
(Continued from page 30) 


(Blue spotlight is thrown on Gen- 
eral Washington. Chorus behind the 
scenes sings “Hail Columbia.” ) 

(Throughout the rest of this scene, 
various colored lights are used at in- 
tervals, as desired.) 

(Colonial couples come in to greet 
Mrs. Ross and view the flag. The 
greater the number of guests with 
various colors of costume, the more 
spectacular will be the scene. A 
minuet may be danced by guests.) 

(At the close of the dance, guests 
stand in a group in the rear at the 
left. Lights are dimmed; characters 
remain in place during Scenes II and 


II.) 


ScENE II 


(A blue glow shines over the stage, 
allowing the audience to see the set- 
ting and characters of Scene I.) 

(A drum is sounded from behind 
the curtain, beating time to the song 
“Dixie,” sung by chorus behind the 
scenes. During the singing, the Civil 
War tableau and the World War tab- 
leau are arranged.) 

(For the Civil War tableau, an 
angel stands on top of the pedestal at 
the right front of stage, and a Feder- 
al Soldier and a Confederate Soldier at 
the foot. The angel holds out both 
hands over the heads of the soldiers— 
one over the Blue, the other over the 
Gray. Two small girls dressed as 
angels are kneeling at the feet of the 
two soldiers. At the close of the song 
the blue spotlight is thrown on this 
tableau.) 

(Reader behind the scenes gives 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address.”) 

(The lights are dimmed.) 

(The Civil War tableau remains in 
blace during Scene Ill.) 





ScENE III 


(A bugle call opens the last scene. 
A blue spotlight is thrown on the 
World War tableau. A tall girl, rep- 
resenting Peace, stands on top of the 
pedestal at the left front of stage. 
She holds a laurel branch in one 
hand. Below are three boys dressed 


in uniforms representing the Marine, 


Aviation, and Artillery branches of; 


government service.) 

READER (behind curtain, gives the 
following quotation from Woodrow 
Wilson)—“I would not feel any ex- 
hilaration in belonging to America 
if I did not feel that she was some- 
thing more than a rich and powerful 
nation. I believe that the glory of 
America is that she is a great spiritu- 
al conception and that in the spirit 
of her institutions dwells not only 
her distinction but her power.” 

(Chorus behind the scenes sings 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
while red, white, and blue spotlights 
are thrown on the tableau.) 

(Reader, behind scenes, recites “In 
Flanders Fields,’ by John McCrae, 
while the blue spotlight is thrown 
over the entire stage.) 

(All lights are turned out at end 
of poem, and curtains close.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Our Flag,” in Song Devices and 
Jingles, by Eleanor Smith (Lothrop 
Lee Shepard). 

“Hail Columbia,” “Dixie,” and 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
in Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
(Hall McCreary). 

“In Flanders Fields,” in Required 
Poems, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
(Owen). 
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Since Her 
arriage 


Constipated 
Ba 






Finds Relief 
At Last-In Safe 


ALL-VEGETABLE METHOD 


t DATED from about the time she was mar- 
| ried —her trouble with intestinal sluggish- 
ness, chronic tiredness, nervousness and head. 
aches. Nothing gave more than partial relie 
until she tried a product containing a balance 
combination of natural plant and vegetable 
laxatives, Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets). The 
firs t dose showed her the difference. She felt so 
much better immediately—more like living. 

\ our Own common sense tells you an all- 
vegetable laxative is best. You’ve Loney 
heard your doctor say so. Try NR’s today. 
Note how refreshed you feel. Note the natural 
action, but the thorough cleansing effect. NR’s 
are so kind to your system—so quickly effec- 
tivein clearing up colds, biliousness, headaches, 
iM id they’re non-habit forming. The handy 25 

ablet box only 25c at any drug store. 

1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
F REE send is in one and gold. Also samples TUMS 


and N ‘or postage and _—v 
to A. H. LEWIS GO” eek 146 Bt t. Louis, M 





NR TO-NIGHT "atc" 





Tigestion. 
4 Quick relief for acid in _ 
“TUMS sour stomach, heartburn. Only 


AGuide cee Yous New BUYING 











INVEST 1c 
wisely. Send 
a postcard for 
this great 
money-saving 
book forhome 
and family. 


EW, smart ap- 
parel, and new, 
attractive home furnishings are pictured in this 

k for home-lovers. It tells about the new 
Larkin Cozy-Home Club with little 50c weekly 
shares. Learn of our big Rewards for Larkin 


Secretaries. 


Letrkttt Cota, BOPPRLOONOY. 





yan f-)(-) o 1-(- 4-1-9 -) 41°) 0 


for LESS than $100 


HE entire cost of a 10-day trip to cool, scenic 
Colorado is less than $100 from points in the 
Central States. Total expense from St. 
oy came upon present round trip fare, is 
Only $89. 
First class hotel accommodations and _ liberal 
allowances for all expenses. Scenic trips include: 


3-day auto circle tour through Recky Moun- 
tain National Park, with stopovers at Estes 
Park and Grand Lake. 

Auto trip to Echo Lake and the summit of 
Mount Evans (14,260 ft. elevation)—one of 
the most beautiful mountain drives in the 
world. 

Auto trip through the famed Colorado 
Springs Region and to the summit of 
Pikes Peak (elevation 14,110 ft.). 


Send the coupon for free literature and the sug- 
gestions of 12 Denver teachers on ““Worthwhile 
Things to See in Denver.” Also itemized cost 
of a vacation from your location suited to your 
individual desires. Send the coupon today. 


METINGA Ole] lola 


Send me free literature about a Colorado 
vacation. 


Name 








Address 


City and State 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TOURS 
1730 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 71) 








British soldiers encamped before the 
attack on Quebec. Tiny farms and 
quaint French villages, each with its 
tall church spire, were passed. At 
last we were in New Normandy. 

Murray Bay is a primitive Old 
World town, but among the trees on 
the mountain side one sees the stately 
towers of the Manoir Richelieu, a 
magnificent hotel of French architec- 
ture. The village is famous not only 
as a summer resort but also for the 
products of its hand looms. 

The river continued to widen after 
we left Murray Bay—where it is fif- 
teen miles across—and soon we were 
out of sight of land. We had the 
sensation of being on the ocean, but 
no waves marred the surface smooth- 
ness. Just before sunset we arrived 
at Tadoussac, where the red man and 
the paleface first met in Canada. A 
crude little chapel built in 1646 is 
still standing, and its angelus still 
calls to prayer. 

Here we entered the Saguenay, the 
deepest river in the world. It is really 
not a river, but a great chasm caused 
by the splitting apart of a mountain 
range. The water is salty, and the 
early French explorers believed the 
stream to be the long-sought passage 
to Asia. 

The Saguenay is black in color, and 
deeper than the barren cliffs which 
tower on each side. An awesome si- 
lence over the scene gives one a 
sense of complete isolation. Daylight 
on the return trip did not dispel the 
mystery, but rather enhanced the 
majesty of our surroundings. Straight 
from the water to a height of nearly 
two thousand feet tower the twin 
capes, Eternity and Trinity. 

Surely nothing could be more im- 
pressive than the approach to Quebec 
from down the St. Lawrence. On its 
mighty ramparts proudly stands the 
“Gibraltar of America.” 

There are two cities to be seen in 
Quebec, which began its existence as 
an Indian trading post established by 
Champlain in 1608. In Lower Town, 
crowded between the river and the 
gray cliff front, we found ancient 
houses and shops with turreted roofs 
and walls of massive thickness. The 
cobblestone streets are narrow and 
steep. 

On the heights above is the mod- 
ern city. Here are the Parliament 
Buildings, the Church of Our Lady 
of Victories,. Laval University, and 
the palatial hotel, Chateau Frontenac, 
facing on Dufferin Terrace. 

Battlefields Park is on the site of 
the immortal struggle between Wolfe 
and Montcalm. We were conducted 
around. the Citadel, the huge forti- 
fication begun in 1823 and completed 
only after an expenditure of fifty 
million dollars. 

Before leaving the region of Que- 
bec, we paid a brief visit to the fa- 
mous shrine of Ste Anne de Beaupré 
and to beautiful Montmorency Falls, 
a hundred feet higher than Niag- 
ara. ,... At dusk we boarded our 
boat to retrace the path that led 
toward home, reflecting upon the 
privilege that had been ours, to so- 
journ for a time in Canada’s History 
Land. 











| of varied vacations. Mail attached coupon today for specific 
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At Canada's 
mouniain Té- 
sorts you 





INVITES YOU & 
A HAPPY VACATION 


DPD SCOVER CANADA. Know the thrill of 
touring its beautiful, scenic playgrounds 
by motor, train or boat. Visit its metropolitan 
cities with their interesting shops. See the 
national parks of Canada, or find the glories 
of its forests, the comforts of its camps and 
the lure of its many inland waterways. Sleep 
in comfort in the cool hts that draw a 
curtain to the activities of the pleasant days 
of sunshine. Canada offers clean, safe, sandy 
bathing beaches, comfortable summer hotels 
=< cottages. Lovers of the "ee omy = 

- “MeO Ie nd camping spots unexce where the 
a io = a fragrance of pine from nearby forests adds a 
new zest a new joy to the day’s activities. 


The cost is within your budget whether you 
plan to take advantage of the low cost of a 
trans-Canada train tour with stopovers atinter- 
nationally famous resorts ; comfortable motor 
bus tours; a vacation by ‘boat over Canada’s 
scenic inland waterways; or to tour the motor 
roads, camping where night overtakes you and 
cookingyourown » 

meals along the 
way, or stopping 
at hospitable 
wayside inn or 
comfortable 
camp. 

















Canada's lakes and rivers offer a new vaca- 
tion thrill if you enjoy canoeing. 


DISCOVER CANADA. There’s a new thrill to a holiday in this land 


information, or call at your nearest Canadian railway or steamship 
office. We'll gladly help you plan your vacation. 


No Red Tape at the International Border 


Inexpensive, cuntutaile 
Cabins, beautifully loca- 
ied, may be rented for 
your summer vacation. 


There are literally thou- 
sands of miles of clean 
sandy beaches inviting 
you to slop awhile. 


CANADIAN EL BUREAU 












Like “roughing it’ ?— 
You'll enjoy Canada's 


Ranch resorts. Ottawa, Canada 
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ERMUDA'S 
(Beach Shit 


Elbow Beach offers the finest surf bathing 
in the world ... stay with us and you'll 
have it right at your door. Beautiful loca- 
tion, luxurious accommodations, attentive 
service and delicious cuisine. Rates from $7 
- daily include meals. Golf... tennis... 
gay social life. FREE bus service to 
Hamilton. Teachers are invited to send for 

attractive and colorful literature. 

Apply to your 
LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 


our New York Office, 
425 Fifth Avenue (CAledonia 5-0550), 


or Harold Frith, Manager 
ea | The 






355 Sigg oaag-B OW LEACH 
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THE GREAT LAKES 


UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG VIA THE SS. OCTORARA AND THE SS. JUNIATA 


“NATURE’S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST” 


*Plan to sail the Great Lakes this year. For a va- 
cation to the West and the National Parks, the 
Great Lakes provide an inspired route. Through 
tickets can be purchased from your travel or rail- 
way agent to include one way or round trip passage 
on the Lakes via the modern ships of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation. 


Or spend a full vacation cruising the Lakes. Spe- 
cial nine-day (between Buffalo and Duluth) and 
five-day cruises (between Buffalo and Mackinac 
Island with no shore expense) have been scheduled 
with frequent sailings. Thrill to the scenic splen- 
dor of the Great Lakes’ country . . . relax and rest 
on sun-drenched decks cooled by stirring breezes 
. . . enjoy delightful meals and a full schedule of 
entertainment with dancing every night. Ade- 
quate shore leave is arranged at all points of 
interest. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


J. F. Connon, Passenger Traffic Manager, 120 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS) CLEVELAND DETROIT 


SAULT STE. MARIE HOUGHTON DULUTH 
Adequate Facilities for Automobiles between all ports. 
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The Health Parade 


(Continued from page 36) 


GRAPE— 

Purple grapes that grow on the 
vine, 

Juicy, round, and sweet, 

Dried in the hot, hot summer 
time, 

Make raisins for you to eat. 

PEACH— 

I’m sure that you know the skin 
of a peach 

Is velvety, soft, and fine. 

If you will eat fruit, just as 
much as you can, 

Your skin will be lovely like 
mine. 

sin FOoD—The Vegetables have a 
story, too. 

(Enter Carrot, Spinach, and Let- 
tuce.) 

CARROT— 

All is not gold that glitters. 

Or so I have been told; 

But I know that eaten cooked 
or raw, 

I’m worth my weight in gold. 

SPINACH— 

All day my leaves soak up the 
sun, 

When summer skies are blue; 

I store it in my green storehouse, 

And save it just for you. 

LETTUCE— 

When people eat salads, 

They leave me behind, 

Alone and forlorn on the plate. 

If they only knew 

All the sunshine I’ve stored, 

Quite different would be my 
fate. 

LADY VITAMIN (coming forward) 
—Whenever you see Sir Food you 
can be sure that I am not far behind. 
You see, although he does not always 
admit it, Sir Food cannot get along 
without me. I have brought my 
children for you to see. 

(Enter Vitamins A, B, C, and D.) 

VITAMIN A—I am Vitamin A. I 
provide a valuable food for growing 
children as well as a protection from 
disease. I can be found in butter, 
egg yolk, cod-liver oil, milk, spinach, 
tomatoes, and lettuce. 

VITAMIN B—I am Vitamin B. 
Lack of me in your diet will cause 
pimples and boils. Eggs are rich in 
me and also cereals. I am found, too, 
in milk, many vegetables, and fruits. 
Loss of appetite occurs without me. 

VITAMIN c—I am Vitamin C. | 
am found in fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Some of my homes are oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit. I also dwell 
in cabbage, turnips, potatoes, toma- 
toes, and rhubarb. 

VITAMIN D—I am the sunshine 
Vitamin. In the long winter months 
when the sun seems to have lost its 
warmth I supply the strength of the 
sun which has been stored during the 
summer. 

LADY VITAMIN—You see, Your 
Majesty, I am really a great help to 
Sir Food. 

sIR Foop—lIndeed she is, Your 
Majesty. (Bows.) 

LORD CHANCELLOR—My Lord the 
Sun will give his report next, if your 
Majesty is willing. 

LORD suUN—Your Majesty, the ad- 
ventures of a sunbeam for a day are 
many. This story of only one sun- 
beam illustrates what a busy, helpful 
life they lead. (Recites.) 





A Sunbeam came to earth one 
day 

From out the summer sky. 

She wanted so to do some good 

That she left her home on high. 

She smiled upon a little spring 

As it bubbled in the wood, 

And it made the water doubly 
sweet 

As any sweet smile should. 

She beamed upon an apple 

As it hung upon the tree, 

She danced upon a lettuce leaf, 

And then she smiled at me. 

She went about all through the 
day, 

A smile upon her face 

That brought a glow of happi- 
ness 

Into many a dismal place. 

Then when the day was over 

And the west was glowing red, 

A tired little sunbeam 

Went happily to bed. 

LORD CHANCELLOR—And now we 
shall hear the report of Lady Sleep. 

LADY SLEEP—One thing girls and 
boys should remember is that they 
grow when they are asleep. If they 
want to be big and strong they must 
get plenty of sleep. (She sings « 
lullaby.) 

LORD CHANCELLOR—Sir William 
Straight, well known for his remark- 
ably good posture, will give the final 
report. 

SIR WILLIAM STRAIGHT (with 4 
bow )—Our bodies are the castle in 
which we live. It is, therefore, our 
duty to keep them looking well. 
With your kind permission I will 
demonstrate the posture counts. 

COUNT ONE— 

Feet in a straight line, heel and 
toe, 
Pointing right ahead, you know. 

COUNT Two— 

Do not stiffen, if you please; 
Just remember, easy knees. 
COUNT THREE— 
Sagging muscles cannot win 
If backs are flat and waists 
pulled in. 

COUNT FOUR— 

Shoulders back, lift up your 
chest. 

You can breathe that way the 
best. 

COUNT FIVE— 

Head up, chin in. Every day 
Remember this at work or play. 

SIR WILLIAM STRAIGHT—Another 
important factor in maintaining good 
health is taking regular exercise. 1 
shall show you a sample of our work. 

(A group of older children do ex- 
ercises or stunts.) 

SIR WILLIAM STRAIGHT—I am sure, 
Your Majesty, that if people would 
remember to sit up and stand up 
straight and to take some form 
exercise they would be much more 
healthy. (Bows.) 

QUEEN—My dear loyal citizens, 
your work has pleased me very much. 
I am sure that if you keep it up you 
will always have excellent health. 

(Finale: Queen leads the Health 
Parade as all players march through 
left entrance around stage and ow 
right singing a health song.) 

(Herald steps to the center and 
blows upon his bugle as the curtains 


close.) 
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A Plan for Correlating Music Appreciation 
with Other School Subjects 


(Continued from page 44) 


10. Pictures of the Byrd Expedi- 
tion. 

11. Pictures of famous living Amer- 
icans (presidents, authors, builders, 
concert artists). 

12. Pictures of radio broadcasting, 
microphones, and so on. 

Each pupil must realize that his 
pictures, poems, and so on, must be 
considered in relation to one another 
before he does any pasting. Impress 
upon pupils that they should not use 
the first pictures that they find, but 
are to look for pictures of quality 
that really express the spirit of the 
subject they are illustrating. All 
material should be assembled before 
any pasting is done; then the book 
will have sequence and meaning. 


Suggested individual activities— 

1. Write a story describing an im- 
aginary concert given in the White 
House by the President, at which a 
California artist played or sang. De- 
scribe his trip by plane to Washing- 
ton, his distinguished audience, and 
his return to California by way of 
the Panama Canal. 

2. Write an article describing a 
Hollywood Bowl concert in August. 

3. Describe a “President’s Birth- 
day Ball.” 


SUBJECTS FOR STUDY 


American composers— 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, John 
Alden Carpenter, Deems Taylor, 
Ernest Schelling, Harriet Ware, 
George Gershwin, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Leo 
Sowerby, Howard Hanson. 


Music to hear— 

“Trees,” by Rasbach 
1198). An art ballad. 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water,” by Cadman (Victor 1140; 
Columbia 132M). A serenade. 

Excerpts from The King’s Hench- 
man, by Taylor (Victor 8103). An 
American opera. 

“A Victory Ball,” by Schelling 
(Victor 1127-1128). A vivid story 
told in musical terms. 


( Victor 





“Irish Washerwoman,” transcribed 
by Sowerby (Victor 22131). An Irish 
folk dance, transcribed by an Ameri- 
can composer. 


Key to TEst 


. conductor 

. conductor; composer 
singer 

. composer 

. composer 

singer 

composer 

. composer 

. conductor 

10. conductor 

11. singer 

12. motion-picture player 
13. poet 

14. pianist; compaser; conductor 
15. violinist 

16. singer 

17, motion-picture player 
18. singer 

19. motion-picture player 
20. singer 

21. motion-picture player 
22. singer 

23. composer 

24, singer; motion-picture player 
25. violinist 

26. poet 

27. singer 

28. composer 

29. conductor 

30. violinist; composer 
31. motion-picture player 
32. singer 

33. singer 

34. pianist; composer 

35. violinist 

36. motion-picture player 
37. singer 

38. pianist; conductor 
39. poet 

40. conductor; composer 
41. singer 

42. motion-picture player 
43. poet 

44, singer 

45. conductor; composer 
46. motion-picture player 
47. singer 

4&. motion-picture player 





Uncle Sam’s Commercial Geography Bureau 
(Continued from page 43) 


of its various activities. These divi- 
sions are as follows: (1): automo- 
tive, aeronautics; (2) chemical; (3) 
electrical equipment; (4) foodstuffs; 
(5) industrial and agricultural 
machinery; (6) iron and steel; (7) 
forest products; (8) minerals; (9) 
leather, rubber, shoes; (10) special- 
ties, motion pictures; (11) textiles; 
and (12) tobacco. | 

Then there are the technical divi- 
sions. One of these is the division of 
foreign tariffs. Perhaps there is an 
industry in your town, or in a near- 
by town, which sells abroad. Most 
countries put a tax, or tariff, on 
goods coming in for sale. Those 
taxes change constantly. The manvu- 
facturer who plans to sell his goods 
abroad must know about these tariffs 
and trade restrictions. He looks to 
the division of foreign tariffs to keep 





him informed on the latest develop- 
ments. 

The commercial laws division and 
the finance and investment division 
also help the businessman struggling 
through the tangle of trade. How? 
Well, suppose an American factory 
receives an order for a soda fountain 
from a stare abroad, The foreign 
store promises payment on receipt of 
goods or in ninety days. The 
American manufacturer wonders 
whether the foreign buyer can pay. 
Is his credit good? 

The Bureau’s division of commer- 
cial intelligence keeps information 
on more than 600,000 business con- 
cerns in foreign countries, which is 
available to American exporters. 

Other divisions study transporta- 
tion and communication, regional in- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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BERMUDA'S 
COOL SUMMER 
AVERAGES 79° 


NO TEMPERATURES 
IN THE NINETIES 





More like June than anything, is 
Bermuda all summer long. The air is 
soft and balmy—fresh and fragrant. 
There’s no stifling heat, no hay fever; never a traflic 
jam. No wonder it’s such a popular summer spot! 


Seven hundred miles at sea—this little bit of England, 
with its old towns and quaint ways-—its profusion of 
rare flowers, and delightful shops full of things 
scarcely ever seen on this side of the Atlantic, at 
amazingly low prices. 





Leave the world behind—summer holds no greater 
pleasure than you find in Bermuda. There's ample 
time, and room to do every- 
thing. Championship — golf 
courses, numerous tennis 
courts, world’s finest beaches; 
every form of sport. Low 
summer rates—~many of the 
hotels far-famed for their 
brilliant social life. You'll re- 
turn with vivid memories, new 
friends and no regrets, 


Send Today for the 1935 Edi- 
tion of the Bermuda Guide 
Book, free. Address your trav- 
el agency or Furness Bermuda 
Line, Munson Steamship Line, 
Canadian National Steamships, 
or The Bermuda Trade Devel- 
opment Board, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, In Canada, 
105 Bond Street, Toronto. 





SUBMARINE EXPLORATION 


It’s easy, safe and inexpensive to “walk 
on the bottom.” See at close range the 
wonderful undersea sights for which 
Bermuda is famous. Glass-bottom boats, 
too—and don’t miss the Government 
Aquarium, world’s finest. 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Commercial 
Geography Bureau 


(Continued from page 77) 


formation (trends of trade), trade 
statistics, economic research (facts 
for long-range planning of American 
industries), and marketing research. 

On the whole, publications of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will prove most useful in 
schools that have encouraged pupils 
to go beyond the textbook and make 
independent investigation of fairly 
difficult source materials. For such 
schools there is a veritable mine of 
information. Take, for example, the 
following: “Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States for 
the Calendar Year 1933” is a sum- 
mary of our exports and imports, 
tracing trends back to 1910 ($1.75). 
“Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1934” is a useful library ref- 
erence volume ($1.50). It is a pic- 
ture of the United States in figures, 
giving area and population, transpor- 
tation, agriculture, fisheries, forests 
and forest products, manufactures, 
electric and other power, finance, 
money and banking, prices, wages, 
and so on. For those who would 
penetrate deeper into the maze of 
modern business there is the monthly 
“Survey of Current Business” ($1.50 
per year). The publications men- 


‘tioned above may be obtained from 


the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D.C, 

Three times a month the Bureau 
publishes “Domestic Commerce,” a 
mimeographed report of brief para- 
graphs about business development 
($1.00 per year). Order these re- 
ports from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Also obtainable from the Bureau 
is a service of special value to 
schools: “Current Releases of Non- 
theatrical Films and Film Notes” 
($1.00 per year). In the October 
1934 issue, for example, you will 
find a number of educational films 
listed, among which is “Scotland, the 
Land of Romance” (free), running 
time 55 minutes, silent, 35 mm., 
sponsored and distributed by the 
Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New 
York. Similar information appears 
for other educational and nontheatri- 
cal films. 

Each of the commodity divisions 
(mentioned in a foregoing para- 
graph) prepares a mimeographed 
periodic report. If you want the 
last-minute facts on any of these 
great sectors of American trade, you 
can order separate copies or a year’s 
subscription. They are planned 
especially for the person who is deep 
in a given subject. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

A guide to publications of this 
Bureau is the “Condensed List of 
Publications Issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce.” 
Ask also for the list of “Special 
Mimeographed and Multigraphed 
Periodic Services of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce.” 
These two publications are available 
free upon request to the Bureau. 
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From the top of 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


choose your own 
vacation 





By motor, train, or on foot, climb to 
the summit of Washington — highest 
mountain northeast of the Rockies. 
All New Hampshire lies in a glorious 
panorama beneath you. Tree-fringed 
lakes, glinting in the noon-day sun. 
Notches hewn through the granite 
steeps. Cataracts. And in the distance, 
the blue Atlantic. What a pleasant way 
to start your vacation! What a sensible 
way to plan it! For whatever your 
tastes may be, you can see with your 
own eyes what New Hampshire has to 
offer. We think you will find some 
corner which suits you perfectly. 








ENP OF Sep, 


Send now for the beautiful r s 






free booklet and map. It will : 
help you plan a more health- * 
ful, restful vacation than you 
have yet had. Clip the coupon 


today. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HaMPsHIRE STATE 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Concord, New Hampshire 





Please send free beautiful 72-page vaca- 
tion booklet and map I-15. 


Name__ 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 64) 








During the past summer, pictures 
of the Far North were added to my 
book of memories. In retrospect, I 
stand again on the wharf at Victoria, 
capital of British Columbia, and gaze 
upon the fine dignity of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. I look across from 
Prince Rupert and thrill to the beau- 
ty of innumerable islands, deep wood- 
ed to the water’s edge and interlaced 
with silvery ribbons of fiords. Again 
I see the salmon leaping in Ketchikan 
Creek; I watch waterfalls tumbling 
from the melting snows of jagged 
mountain peaks. 

Then comes Wrangel the histor- 
ical, with its tempting Stikine River 
leading back into the hinterland. We 
call on Taku Glacier, blue-white, ma- 
jestically flowing down to meet the 
sea; stop at Juneau, gloriously en- 
throned on the mountain side; enter 
beautiful Lynn Canal, a long watery 
lane bordered by snowcapped moun- 
tains, towering glaciers, cascading 
waterfalls, steep canyons, and shad- 
owy fiords. 

Disembarking at Skagway, we take 
the train over White Pass, following 
the Trail of *98, where other and 
hardier adventurers gambled their 
lives against the Pay Dirt in the 
white remoteness of the Klondike 
winter. And at the end of our trip 
into the interior we view Lake Ben- 
nett. Here once was a teeming vil- 
lage where men worked desperately 
so as to get through to the gold fields 
before the first touch of winter froze 
the lake and sealed it to travel. Of 
all the buildings that housed those 
thousands of lusty adventurers, only 
one remains, the rude log church, 
slowly falling into decay. 

All these pictures and many more 
have been added to my book of 
memories during the past summer. 
But teachers cannot be content to 
travel merely for self-satisfaction. 
Always they must be ready to answer 
the question: “How did you benefit 
from your summer of travel?” 

There are many ways in which 
travel has helped me, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a teacher. As super- 
vising principal of a large junior 
high school, I frequently have to take 
classes. In history, geography, sci- 
ence, English, and other subjects, my 
travels serve to vitalize my teaching. 

When the pupils are studying the 
purchase of Alaska, I can recall for 
them the Juneau Museum and its fac- 
simile of the bill of sale contain- 
ing the signatures of the Russian and 
American representatives. In geog- 
raphy I can describe the manner in 
which salmon are caught, stored, and 
canned in this greatest fish-producing 
section of our hemisphere. In science, 
I can speak firsthand of the formation 
and appearance of glaciers, picturing 
the wonderful ice cap that once cov- 
ered North America as far south a 
the present Kansas. 

In English classes I can refer to the 
books of the Northland—those of 
Rex Beach, Robert Service, Barrett 
Willoughby, Edison Marshall, James 
Oliver Curwood, Elizabeth Robins, 
Rockwell Kent, and Jack London. 
These authors, some of them neW 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A Primary Store Unit 


(Continued from page 17) 


began to sell things by the pound. 
They learned to know what a pound 
was, and how many ounces there 
were in a pound. An ounce and a 
pound became concrete to them. 

A new type of problem was pre- 
sented to the third-graders—for ex- 
ample, when prunes are worth 20¢ a 
pound, and the customer buys only 
one half or one quarter of a pound, 
how much must he pay? 

Again I added something new. I 
bought ten yards of cheesecloth. I 
cut it into strips one half of an inch, 
one inch, and two inches in width. I 
dyed these strips various shades of 
bright colors, to make them look at- 
tractive. I then wound them on 
pieces of cardboard to represent rib- 
bon. These ribbons were sold by the 
yard and fraction of a yard (feet and 
inches). The children learned how 
many inches there were in a foot, and 
how many feet in a yard. They also 
obtained a visual knowledge of these 
dimensions. 

Later we included in our store ac- 
tivity the selling of liquids. 
Health— 

Only healthful foods were sold. 

The store was always clean. Count- 
er and food were kept free from dust, 
and the floor was kept tidy. 

The clerks were clean and tidy— 
face, hands, fingernails, and clothes 
clean, and hair combed. 

Art— 

Fruits and vegetables were molded 
from clay. 

All articles for sale were arranged 
in an artistic manner on the shelves. 

Posters were made advertising 
goods for sale. 

New labels for containers were 
made frequently, to take the place 
of those that became soiled. 

Paper money was made. 

One window in the back of the 
room was used as a show window. It 
was redecorated occasionally. 
Citizenship— 

Customers and clerks learned to be 
courteous and polite. 





The desire to please was created. 

Customers learned to be consider- 
ate of one another. They must not 
crowd or become boisterous, but wait 
their turn patiently; and must not 
occupy more of the clerk’s time than 
necessary. 

The children learned many lessons 
in economy, judgment, and thrift in 
buying. 

Language— 

The clerks and customers tried to 
use good English. They conversed 
pleasantly with one another. If the 
customers asked questions about cer- 
tain articles, the clerks gave intelli- 
gent answers. 

I made it a point to see that each 
clerk had at least one telephone call 
a day. Children learned to converse 
intelligently in a businesslike man- 
ner over the telephone. 

Reading, writing, and spelling— 

Incidentally, the clerks learned to 
recognize names of articles for sale 


‘ and the spelling of some of them, as 


they made out the bills for the cus- 
tomers. The clerks also had practice 
in writing legibly. 

Geography— 

Empty boxes were brought to 
school from time to time to add to 
the store and to take the place of 
soiled or broken ones. When a child 
brought a collection of boxes, he 
placed them in a large box provided 
for that purpose. He pretended that 
he was the drayman bringing the 
freight from the depot, and selected 
a city that he wished to be the loca- 
tion of the factory from which the 
goods were sent. Upon delivering the 
freight, he informed the clerk from 
what city the goods had been sent. 
The more advanced pupils consulted 
the map to see how far the goods 
had to be shipped. Thus the chil- 
dren learned the location of many 
cities. 

During regular geography periods, 
the pupils gave talks and reports on 
products such as tropical fruits, nuts, 
flour, cereals, sugar, cocoa, and so on. 





Messages of Goodwill 


(Continued from page 55) 


I then emphasized the desirability 
of sending letters to as many coun- 
tries as possible, but told the pupils 
to select countries in which they 
were most interested. Some children 
wanted to write to more than one 
country. They were permitted to 
do so. 

So the stage was set for Goodwill 
Day. May 18 opened with the social 
science class. An extensive report 
was presented by the first committee. 
Each member discussed a phase of the 
peace idea, peace conferences, and the 


programs for peace today. The his- ° 


tory of the plan for goodwill mes- 
sages, originated by school children 
of Wales in 1922 in their annual 
radio broadcast, was outlined. At the 
close of the reports the discussion 
was thrown open to the entire class. 
When the Universal Postal Union 
was mentioned by a member of the 
postage-rate committee, much inter- 
est was expressed. The class decided 
to find out more about it later. The 





peace stamp of Holland was ex- 
plained and the activities in other 
countries of the world on Goodwill 
Day were discussed. 

Attention was next directed to the 
composite letter which had been writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the chair- 
man of the letter committee. He 
took charge of the English period. 
Letters and letter forms were then 
discussed. The question became 
rather involved when someone sug- 
gested the possibility of addressing 
royalty or world leaders. Therefore 
a pupil was delegated to visit the 
school library in search of material 
outlining proper methods of address- 
ing persons of high rank. The crit- 
icism and revision of the composite 
letter continued for a few more min- 
utes, and some new ideas were added. 

By this time the pupil had re- 
turned from the library. He gave 
his report, which was brief. I took 
charge at this point. I suggested 


(Continued on page 80) 





Q dild could plan Cl 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
trip with this FREE 


EW, different, packed with 
facts, figures, maps and 
scores of interesting gravure 
photographs, this book answers 
just about every question you 
could ask about a Southern Cal- 
ifornia vacation— costs, accom- 
modations, time required, how 
to come, day-by-day sightseeing 
itinerary, what to wear and soon. 








It proves how this memorable 
vacation need cost no more than 
an ordinary, close-to-home out- 
ing. (If you wish to combine 
study with play, write us for 
complete summer school infor- 
mation.) 


It pictures Southern Califor- 
nia’s exhilarating Pacific beaches, 
romantic pleasure-isles, gem-like 
lakes in snow-capped mountains, 
rainless days and cool nights, J 
ancient Spanish Missions and 
nearby Old Mexico, Holly- 
wood’s gay night life, sports of 
every kind, orange groves, lux- 
uriant gardens and the charm of 
cities like Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, 





Pomona, Glendale and others 
surrounding big, cosmopolitan 
Los Angeles. There’s no summer 
rain in Southern California and 
temperatures for fifty-six years 
have averaged: June 66.5°, July 
70.4°, August 71.3°. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be 
disappointed; but for the tour- 
ist, the attractions are unlimited. 
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 SAYLINE 


OVERHEAD 





No flight of 
imagination can 
gresp the maj- 
esty of these 
yranite cliffs and Sierra domes. . . break- 
img into view, all in panorama, as you 
tarn into Yosemite Valley. 


El Capitan, Cathedral Rocks, Half Dome 
- +» 600,000 years of world-wonders are 
ranged te greet you. At the foot of this 
sheer grandeur, you play! Moonlight trail 
trips, golf, riverside barbecues, nightly 
bears’ banquets, swimming, fishing, the 
Firefall, campfire concerts . . . Yosemite 
has novel diversions enough for a summer. 


Cost will not spoil your fun. There is a 
choice of hotel, lodge or housekeeping 
accommodations, All-expense tours range 
from 2 to 4 days and $25 to $62.50. (Your 
travel agent ean include one on your Cali- 
fornia tickets.) We'll send a four-season 
Yesemite vacation booklet if you'll drop 
a wete te Dr. Don Tresidder, President, 
Yosemite Perk and Curry Co., Box 72, 
Yosemite National Park, California. 


/ NATIONAL PARK 


OVERNIGHT 


FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OR LOS ANGELES 
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Messages of Goodwill 


(Continued from page 79) 


that all letters be addressed to the 
Minister of Education at the capital 
of each country, unless a pupil in- 
tended writing to a person whose 
name he knew and whose address he 
had. Then I distributed school sta- 
tionery and envelopes. Each pupil 
copied the completed and revised let- 
ter from the blackboard, signing the 
name of the class after the compli- 
mentary close, and below it, in the 
lower left-hand corner, his own name 
with his home address, This was done 
so that pupils would receive at their 
homes any replies that might be sent, 
since school was closed during the 
summer. The letters were next fold- 
ed, placed in the envelopes, addressed, 
and sealed. The mailing committee 
collected them and took care of the 
rest. 

The project was complete, but the 
results of it were far-reaching and 
permanent, even though the actual 
number of replies received was small. 
(Some of the replies were from Rus- 
sia, Germany, Spain, Poland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Scotland, Wales, Pana- 
ma, Japan, and India.) The whole 
lesson was carried through to a suc- 
cessful completion with a minimum 
of teacher participation and a max- 
imum of pupil planning and effort. 
The pupils made their own decisions 
and did their own work. The teach- 
er acted merely as counselor and 
guide. 

The fact that, nearly a year later, 
some of the pupils are still talking 





OF YOUR 
HOLIDAY DREAMS 


@Come north this summer, 
where nature is unspoiled by the 
hand of man. Majestic scenery, 
excellent bathing, boating, fishing, 
dancing and a free-and-easy good 
time. Here are all the comforts of home in 
the heart of the wilds. Scores of cottages, 
summer hotels, bungalow camps, in 
settings of scenic grandeur. And how 
you'll sleep in the still, cool nights, 
with the tang of pine in the air! Rates 
are surprisingly reasonable. A 
holiday in Ontario costs no 
more than living at home. 









about goodwill letters attests that | 3m 


the carry-over value of such a lesson 
is really inestimable. A few are still 
corresponding with their newly found 
foreign friends, who somehow no 
longer seem foreign to us, or we to 
them. We are brothers in a wonder- 
ful world. We must co-operate to 
make that world more wonderful. 


SUGGESTED Books AND MATERIALS 


Boeckel, F. B.: Between War and 
Pesce (Macmillan). Written by 
the educational director of the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention 
of War, this is an excellent hand- 
book containing adequate informa- 
tion about all peace efforts until 
the date of publication, 1928. It 
is truly a source book on the sub- 
ject. A very complete and exten- 
sive bibliography of books on peace, 
grouped topically, is included, as 
well as a list of peace organiza- 
tions, with their addresses. 

Hamlin, C. H.: The War Myth in 
United States History (Van- 
guard). This small book is worthy 
of attention by every teacher be- 
cause of the generally unknown 
facts it contains regarding all the 
wars in our history. Has colorful 
material with incidents that will 
vitalize any social science course 
and start pupils thinking. 

Packet of World Goodwill Day pro- 
gram material, from the National 
Council for Prevention of War, 
§32 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. ($.25.) 

World Goodwill Day packet, from 
Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
($.50.) 





@ Spots likethese 
are easily acces- 
sible by train, 
boat or highway. 
Over 66,000 miles 
of hard roads in 
Ontario 7,000 
miles of pavement. Glorious trips through 
virgin forest and along silvery lakes. 





@ Ontario's lake lands are within easy driving 
distance of the large U.S. cities. No fees or 
passports needed at the border. Mail the 
coupon for beautiful 48-page book—free. 





Ontario Travel and Publicity 
purese. Parliament Bidgs., 
‘Toronto, Canada. 

Please forward me your illustrated book, 
“Ontario’’, also complete road map of Ontario show- 
ing highway connections from U.S. points. 


Name... 


Address... 
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reading acquaintances of mine, have 
become more real to me because I 
know the background they depict, 

This past summer a motion picture 
camera accompanied me in my trav- 
els in Canada and Alaska, and the 
pictures taken will serve both to en- 
tertain and to instruct. Included 
among these are close-up and pano- 
ramic views of many scenes en route: 
the water front at Victoria, trans- 
Pacific liners docked in Vancouver 
harbor, the Inside Passage, the Lynn 
Canal, Taku Glacier, Juneau and the 
Alaska Juneau Mine, Skagway and its 
old cemetery where the notorious 
“Soapy” Smith is buried, Indians, to- 
tem poles, fishing fleets, the unload- 
ing of salmon at a cannery, the 
American submarine fleet in Ketch- 
ikan harbor. 

All these pictures and many more 
will be used in our program of vis. 
ual education during the coming 
year. Soon after school opens they 
will be shown on the screen and ex- 
plained. Thus it is hoped that the 
pupils will acquire a love of travel 
and a desire to learn more of the fas- 
cinating world in which we live. 
They will also be encouraged to read 
widely of travel books and so prepare 
themselves to enjoy fully the nomad 
weeks or months that will come to 
them in later life. 

Of course I encourage teachers as 
well as pupils to travel. More and 
more members of my faculty are 
seeking new morale and fresh enthu- 
siasm in Mexico, Europe, Canada, the 
Orient, Alaska, Hawaii, or in hitherto 
unvisited sections of continental 
United States. Naturally I like to see 
my associates have a happy summer, 
But more than that, to an adminis- 
trator it is obvious that fravel does 
things to teachers. Those who always 
stay close to home, with an occasional 
summer session in the nearest univer- 
sity, seem never to lose their harried 
schoolroom expression. They never 
gain the zestfulmess that marks a 
teacher who, summer after summer, 
enjoys trips into the distant and fas- 
cinating “unknown.” 

Travel increases knowledge, for it 
brings contact with new environ- 
ments, new personalities, new scenes, 
new ideas. And surely knowledge is 
one of the successful teacher’s great- 
est assets. There is no doubt that the 
summer’s experiences are definitely 
reflected in the winter’s teaching, 
making it more joyful and more joy- 
giving. A summer happily spent is 
the finest impetus to good teaching 
that I know of. And what more sat- 
isfying, to mind and to soul, than 4 
summer spent in making new friends, 
visiting interesting places, broadening 
one’s horizons? 

Memories, magical memories of dis- 
tant scenes—but better still is the 
promise of travels yet to come, just 
as enchanting as any yet experienced 
Memories and anticipations keep our 
spirits alive and imaginations active 
until summer rolls around again. The 
book of magical moments is never 
complete; always there is another 
page, and still another, if only we 
have the courage and the will to “un- 
furl our sails and go adventuring.” 
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A Unit on the Home 


(Continued from page 22) 


reddish material and trimmed 
with brown fringe. The rugs 
for the bathroom and kitchen 
were made of wallpaper, and 
had a border of colored cray- 
on. The rugs for the bed- 
rooms were small, fringed 
scatter rugs. 

c) Making dishes, vases, and 
lamps. 

Dishes and vases were made 
of clay and painted with 
poster paint. 
d) Making 
curtains. 

The draperies and curtains 
were planned to harmonize 
with the furnishing of the 
room. 

e) Making a dog house. 

One little girl brought a 
toy dog to place on the front 
porch of the house. The 
children thought it should 
have a house, as their pets at 
home do, so they made a 
house of kindergarten blocks, 
having a roof of stiff card- 
board. 

f) Making and coloring home 
booklets. 

The original poems, riddles, 
and stories were printed and 
put into these booklets. 

g) Freehand cutting and 
tearing of pictures relating to 
home life. 

. Music and rhythms. 

a) Songs about pets and 
home life. 

b) Rhythm-band _ selections 


draperies and 


—“ 





bearing on home life and 
activities. 
c) Dancing and singing 
rhythms relating to ion 
d) Qutdoor games bearing on 
home life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bailey, C.: Every Child’s Folk 
Songs and Games (Bradley). 

Barrows, M., compiler: One Hun- 
dred Best Poems for Boys and 
Girls (Whitman). 

Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf (Univ. 
Soc.) 


Crowhesd, C.: Dramatic Games and 


Dances for Little Children 
’ (Barnes). 
Gaynor, J. L: Finger Plays 
(Church). 


Giddings, T. P.; and others: Songs 
of Childhood, “Music Education 
Series” (Ginn). 

Hofer, M. F.: Children’s Singing 
Games (Flanagan). 

Mee, A.; and ea H.: The 
Book of Knowledge (Grolier). 

Mother Goose Rhymes (various pub- 
lishers) . 

Neilson, N. P.; and Van Hagen, W.: 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools (Barnes). 

Rossetti, C.: Sing-Song (Macmillan). 
Stevenson, R. L.: A Child’s Garden 
of Verses (various publishers). 
Storm, G. E.: The Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades (Lyons & 

Carnahan). 

Summerfield, H.: Miniatures for 
Rhythm Band (Boston Music 
Co.). 





Are You Planning a Trip? 


(Continued from page 62) 


Light LuGGAGE 


Travel light! Every tourist bu- 
reau warns you to do this, but I want 
to emphasize it. There are certain 
necessities that one must take—at 
least two extra pairs of shoes, a din- 
ner dress, plenty of underwear, toilet 
articles—but don’t take any more 
than are absolutely necessary. An 
overnight bag, one which you can 
carry yourself, and a larger traveling 
bag will serve as necessary luggage. 
A good silk umbrella tucked away in 
the corner of your bag might come 
in handy either in the rain or the 
sun. 

A lightweight bathing suit and a 
rubber bathing cap could be included. 
The cap may serve as a place to put 
the damp stockings that didn’t get 
dry! Take only new hose, and of the 
same color. It is a nuisance to do 
mending on a trip. That reminds 
me—be sure to take the tiniest sew- 
ing kit possible, putting in it thread 
to match the dresses and hose which 
you are taking with you. Include a 
tew pins and a snap or two. 

A printed chiffon or a lace dinner 
dress will come in handy, since either 
one is cool and requires very little 
pressing. Nothing is quite so up- 
lifting in your low moments as dress- 
ing up and eating in grand style in 
the dining room of a luxurious hotel. 


The cost is offset by the exhilarating 
effect. 





SIGHT-SEEING TRIPS 


If you have to go alone on your 
trip, a “Tour of the City” is the 
thing for you. Select a recommend- 
ed trip and go on it. There will be 
others who are alone and your com- 
pany will be as pleasant as theirs. 
Don’t be afraid to meet strangers. 
Make yourself agreeable but don’t 
overemphasize your eagerness for 
friendship. Contrary to all the 
warning that has been put out by 
your elders, strangers aren’t ogres. 
Many of our fellow travelers are 
much like the rest of us. Keep your 
place and usually strangers will keep 
theirs, is a good rule to follow. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but so 
there are in everything! 


A Warninc 


If you have indigestion and are 
finicky about your food, if you like 
your bed a certain degree of softness, 
and if you compare the people you 
meet with your friends at home and 
find them not so pleasant, you'll 
probably find traveling a bore. If 
traveling makes you cross and dis- 
agreeable, STAY AT HOME! 
Especially stay at home for the sake 
of us who like to travel. 

But if you like to travel and en- 
joy each new experience as an adven- 
ture, if you can adjust yourself to 
new situations easily, you'll have a 
good time on any trip you may take. 
















Meals, Lodging in “Port- 
able Apartments,” Trans- 
portation from your 
\ State, Side-trips, Tuition, 
\\ Fees only $135.00 up. 
Starting Dates 
June 1 to June 29 








Go West ! 


See Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, Mt. Rainier, ’Frisco, Hollywood, 
Yex LS Grand Canyon, Mexico and Canada, or 


- Go East and visi bec, Boston, Ne 
S Lor MEXICO |< York, Washington, Bel oe ee 
or Spend Happy Weeks in Mexico City! TEN GREAT TOURS 


In connection with all U. T. tours, if de- Beatrice Wade of Texas: 

sired, you may earn three or more semester “I enjoyed my trip so much. That was 

hours college credit in History, Literature, the best investment I have ever made 

a ee a Salem with money.” 

Geography, Astronomy, ournalism, ... , : 

Geology, Physical Education, etc. Some /ivian Myers of South Dakota: 

graduate work. Faculty is made up of reg- “I could recommend the tour in every 

ular university professors from several rec- way. It was the most enjoyable summer I 
ever spent, and surely worth the money.” 


Se UNIVERSITY of TOURS ° 
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"Go this Summer ... tothe 
WEST INDIES 
te GARIBBEAN 


aud SOUTH AMERICA 


7 O live like a guest aboard a gleam- 
ing white liner as you cruise 
through brilliant, Southern waters. To 
travel with people whose company is a 
genuine pleasure. That is what a 
“Guest Cruise” means. It means, too, 
all outside staterooms, outdoor swim- 
ming pools, dance orchestras, mechani- 
cal ventilation —all the comforts to 
make tropical cruising a delight —as 
well as the informal, personal type of 
service so carefully maintained for 
your enjoyment as a guest of the Great 


White Fleet. 


HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. W. |1., PANAMA 
CANAL, COSTA RICA... . 17 DAYS 
Every Thursday. Ample time to $ 

opt Panama Coat” Orr: > LTS up 
Limon to San Jose, Costa Rica's mountain capital. 


JAMAICA, B.W.1., COLOMBIA, SO. AM., 
PANAMA CANAL 18 DAYS 
Every ag Visiting Kings- ¢ 

on, Jamaica, B. W. L., Cristobal, 

caad Zone and three yom in 165 up 


Colombia, South America—Cartagena, Puerto Colom- 
bie (Barranquilia) and Santa Marta. 


ALL EXPENSE JAMAICA TOUR .11 DAYS 


Hotel and 40-mile sight - seeing 
tour of the city and the famous Castleton Gardens. 


13-DAY HAVANA-JAMAICA TOUR $175 up 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


For information, literature or renervations apply 
any Authorised Travel Agency or United Fruit Co., 
Pier 4, North River, or 232 Fifth Ave., New York, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Similar 
“Guest Cruises” 
from 
New Orieans, 


Sen Francisco. 
Sd 



















Every Saturday. Including ac- § 
commodations st Myrtle Bank up 
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we spent a busy day sight-seeing. At 
the glass-blowing factory we watched 
the making of a glass vase. We also 
saw where cotton dress material is 
woven. This is used very extensively 
among Mexican women. The looms, 
which interested us greatly, were of 
the most primitive sort imaginable, 
operated by hand and foot. Old men 
and even children were working as 
weavers. As yet there are no child 
labor laws in the State of Jalisco. 


The Land of the 


Montezumas 
Fanora Voight 


Heap, Sociat SciENCE DEPARTMENT, 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive 
Travel Contest 


T LAST we were in Mexico 

City! How good its mountain 

air tasted! How serene its azure skies 
seemed! 

For our first venture we took a 
sight-seeing tour of the city, driving 
for miles along its business thorough- 
fares and through its lovely residen- 
tial districts. From the heights of 
Chapultepec Castle we gained an in- 
spiring view of the city. Chapulte- 
pec Park we found a vision of beauty 
that beggared description. Superb 


trees, centuries old, lined its walks - 


and driveways. Grass of the green of 
eternal spring grew everywhere. It 
was Sunday, there was a program of 
charming Mexican music, the charros 
were riding with their silver buckles 
all aglitter in the sun, and the place 
bore the aspect of real holiday enjoy- 
ment. 

Mexico goes in strongly for hand- 
some parks, and as we drove past one 
of these, the Alameda, with its lovely 
resting places and spacious play- 
grounds, we almost envied the city 
the possession of such beauty. 

The city and its environs offered 
romance and legend at every turn. 
We found in it modern metropolitan 
life standing out in bold relief against 
enduring monuments of the race that 
inhabited the region even before the 
Aztecs. As with Spartan endurance 
we mounted the knifelike steps of the 
Pyramid of the Sun, we looked down 
upon the excavated streets of a buried 
city supposed to have existed centu- 
ries before America was discovered. 
Then we came down and lunched in 
a cool little restaurant in a near-by 
cave and danced to modern tunes. 

To be long in Mexico without be- 
coming cathedral-minded would be 
impossible. We spent hours resting 
in the churches, admiring their elab- 
orate carvings, exquisite interior dec- 
orations, and works of art. The 
Cathedral in the heart of the capi- 
tal city is the most imposing. The 
shrine of Guadalupe, the most sacred 
place in the republic, is one of the 
loveliest. In it we watched the wor- 
shipers bank their floral offerings 
around the altar rail, we gazed upon 
the Lady of Guadalupe, and we drank 
of the water at the Wishing Well. 
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TO EUROPE 


(i 


ROUND TRIP IN 
TOURIST CLASS 


204 


@A European voyage—the American way 
—means days of gay frolic with happy 
companions...the excitement of deck 
tennis...the restful pleasure of a deck 
chair in the sunshine. It means nights 
of thrilling new experiences...a stroll 
on the boat deck... the romance of 
starry skies at sea...the soft swishing 
of water against the ship’s side as you 
sail smoothly along. Dancing and con- 
certs. Pre-release talking pictures. Entic- 
ing games. It means a life as full of 
pleasure as you wish it to be! 

And the cost is so very modest! You 
can make the round trip in the amaz- 
ing luxury of Tourist Class on the 
Washington ot her famous sister Manhat- 
tan for as little as $204! These modern 
liners—the finest ever built in America 
—offer every modern feature for your ut- 
most pleasure, including air-conditioned 
dining salons and swimming pools. 

Or travel in the highest class on the 
ship aboard the very popular Pres. 
Harding ot Pres. Roosevelt, These de- 
lightful ships afford you the same thrill- 
ing voyage, provide the very finest of 
accommodations and yet the round trip 
fares are as low as $234! 

Sail American and enjoy yourself! 
Weekly sailings to Cobh, Plymouth, 
Havre and Hamburg. Apply to your 
travel agent. His services are free. 





Associated with American Merchant and Balti- 
more Mail Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific Line 
to California; United States and Panama Pacific 


Line Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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The shops of the city enticed us, 
With our dollar worth $3.59 Mexican 
we permitted ourselves to be allured 
by filigree work, engraved leather 
goods, blended essences of perfume, 
inlaid platters, and carved frames. 

The flower squares were riots of 
color and veritable perfumeries to be 
enjoyed for a mere pittance, and for 
once in a lifetime we indulged our 
fancies for carnations, orchids, and 
pink roses. Even now a subtle fra- 
grance rises up to greet me when | 
think of mounds of daisies as large 
as teacups, gladioli that radiate gay 
tones, violets with the fragrance of 
springtime, and blush roses asparkle 
with dew. .... 

For our first day outside the city, 
we spent a halcyon Sunday in Xochi- 
milco, a quaint island region of flow- 
ers where, centuries ago, the Aztecs 
built floating gardens on mats in the 
stream. Numberless gaily bedecked 
canoes plied the flower-lined stream 
as we drifted along in our gondola 
among the islands which these mats 
have become. A native woman, her 
canoe a luxuriant mass of crimson, 
pink, yellow, and white, darted to 
our side and urged us in a musical 
voice to buy one of her huge bou- 
quets. A gondola full of novios play- 
ing languid melodies floated down the 
stream. It was fairyland, this “last 
vestige of the Aztec Venice.” Mem- 
ories of it will always be stirred by 
the scent of carnations, violets, and 
gardenias. 

A three-hour bus trip from the 
city, through a region of superb 
mountain scenery, took us to Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico’s rendezvous for emper- 
ors and men of fame. As we skirted 
its border, Cortes and Montezuma 
seemed our guides; as we sat in 
its Borda Gardens, Maximilian and 
Carlotta appeared to be our compan- 
ions; as we strolled in its streets, 
Lindbergh and Anne were our com- 
rades. We saw the intelligentsia of 
the near-by capital gathered on its 
public square and swimming in its 
swastika pool and were reminded of 
our own Hollywood. We basked in 
the balmy warmth. 

From Cuernavaca we took the bus 
to Taxco over a roadway of such 
marvelous engineering as not even 
Switzerland can outrival. Taxcol 
The charm of far-past eras rests full 
upon it. Put together the Old World 
beauties of Bruges, Toledo, and 
Morocco—you’ve only begun to pic- 
ture it. Built in the side of a moun- 
tain, it is a veritable storybook 
scene of red-tile-roofed houses, quaint 
bridges and fountains, with narrow 
cobblestone streets winding up and 
down, in between, over steps, undef 
arches, “and beyond terraced slopes. 

The town was gay with a medley 
of costumes, fireworks, masked danc- 
ers, pageantry, music, and bells, for 
it was a secular feast day, and the 
public square teemed with men in big 
hats and soft-voiced women in dark 
shawls. Basket weaving, wool comb- 
ing, blanket making, silver hammer- 
ing—evidences of them were on all 
sides! We bought silver rings, grass 
bracelets, and lovely serapes at bar- 
gain prices. I shall never forget ouf 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Robert Schumann’s Dream 
(Continued from page 28) 


Episode I— 

ANNOUNCER—The first picture 
that Schumann sees is called “The 
First Loss.” A little girl is walking 
down a path. She has lost something. 
Perhaps it is a penny. It is the first 
time she has lost anything that she 
prizes dearly. She is heartbroken and 
searches anxiously for the treasure. 
Robert Schumann made the music 
very slow, sorrowful, and sad. 

(The girl walks slowly across the 
stage, pausing and gazing anxiously 
around. Now and then she stoops to 
touch the ground and search more 
closely. Then she rises, crying. Mu- 
sic off stage, “The First Loss.”) 


Episode I— 

ANNOUNCER—Robert Schumann 
dreams now about “The Merry Farm- 
er.” You will see him laughing and 
whistling as he sows seed and rakes 
the ground. How different the mu- 
sic is! It is lively, happy, and jolly. 

(A boy walks across the stage 
briskly, whistling. He draws his 
broad-brimmed hat closer over his 
eyes and merrily rakes his crops. Mu- 
sic off stage, “The Merry Farmer.” ) 


Episode I1I— 

ANNOUNCER—Robert Schumann 
did not forget the babies. He dreamed 
about a lovely mother singing her 
child to sleep. Listen to this sweet, 
soft lullaby a mother sings. The 
baby will go fast to sleep. 

(A girl dressed in a long gown 
steps slowly across the stage, rocking 
a doll in her arms. Music off stage, 


“Child Falling Asleep.”) 


Episode IV— 

ANNOUNCER—Schumann had one 
very gay dream that pictured a 
huntsman. Later he wrote “Hunting 
Song.” The song is lively, for a 
huntsman must be bright and quick. 
Look! here he comes! 

(A huntsman strides warily across 
the stage, searching the horizon with 
shaded eyes. Music off stage, “Hunt- 
ing Song.” ) 


Episode V— 

ANNOUNCER—In his dreams Robert 
Schumann saw soldiers marching in 
long, straight lines. See how these 
soldiers keep step to the marching 
music, which this great composer lat- 
er called “The Soldiers’ March.” 

(Two or three boys in military 
suits, or scout uniforms, march across 
the stage. Music off stage, “The Sol- 
diers’ March.” ) 


Episode VI— 

ANNOUNCER—Once upon a time 
Schumann dreamed about a little boy 
who was playing joyfully with his 
hobbyhorse. We can almost hear 
him through the music as he rocks to 
and fro. He is lively and jolly, and 
so is the composer’s music, “The 
Knight of the Hobbyhorse.” 

(A boy prances about the stage on 
a hobbyhorse. Music off stage, “The 
Knight of the Hobbyhorse.” ) 


Episode VII— 
ANNOUNCER—Winter time is the 

season for snow, icicles, snowballs, 

sleighs, and skates. Robert Schumann 





wrote a song about merry children 
playing in the snow. It is called 
“Winter Time.” Here come the 
children. 

(A group of laughing children 
skip across the stage and around in a 
circle, tossing cotton snowballs into 


the air. Music off stage, “Winter 
Time.” ) 
Episode VIII— 


ANNOUNCER—Let ‘us listen now 
to “Roaming in the Morning.” The 
music is bright and cheerful, for the 
sun is up. The birds are singing and 
a little girl wanders joyously down a 
path, picking flowers. 

(A girl skips and dances around, 
gathering flowers from the stage floor 
and putting them into a basket on 
her arm. Music off stage, “Roaming 
in the Morning.” ) 


Episode IX— 

ANNOUNCER—Did you ever dream 
about gallant knights? Robert 
Schumann did. Knight Rupert was 
the king’s loyal and brave follower. 
He was gentle and polite. See how 
courteously he doffs his hat and bows. 

(A boy enters wearing a long cape, 
and doffs a feathered hat as he bends 
in a sweeping bow. Music off stage, 
“Knight Rupert.”) 


Episode X— 

ANNOUNCER—Robert Schumann 
did not always see happy people in his 
dreams. Sometimes his dreams were 
very sad. Here is a music picture 
that he named “The Poor Orphan.” 
It is about a little boy who had no 
home and no parents. 

(A boy slowly appears. His clothes 
are patched and worn. He carries a 
bundle on a stick over his shoulder. 
He dries his eyes with his coat sleeve. 
Music off stage, “The Poor Or- 
phan.”) 


Episode XI— 

ANNOUNCER—When the autumn 
comes, we begin to gather fruit and 
nuts for a happy harvest. Because 
we are thankful for the gifts of the 
bountiful harvest, we sing with joy 
and thanksgiving. Hear the happy 
“Harvest Song.” 

(A group of laughing children en- 
ter with baskets of fruit. They eat 
some of the fruit. Music off stage, 
“Harvest Song.” ) 


Episode XII— 

ANNOUNCER—After the cold win- 
ter months that follow the harvest, 
the spring season arrives. Robert 
Schumann dreamed about a lovely 
spring scene and wrote a song called 
“Spring Song.” Can you hear the 
music of the summer calling, and can 
you see the lovely flowers, sunny 
skies, fresh air, and streams that he 
wished you to glimpse? They are all 
in the music. 

(Several girls skip across the stage 
with baskets af flowers on their 
arms. Music off stage, “Spring 
Song.” ) 

(The curtain closes on the sleeping 
coms poser.) 


Autnors”’ Note: The music for this 
pregram is found in Schumann's Scenes 
from Childhood [Schirmer]. 
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alone--or with the = halp 
OF EBA? 








Weer OVER UNPAID BILLS has delayed many a 


convalescence. Moreover, worry won't pay those bills. 
It takes cash to do that! 


Cash is searce after disability, especially if your income 
has ceased. Unless you have a RESERVE, you may be 
in debt for months to come. Plan now to have that re- 
serve when you need it. 


E.B.A.—an Association for teachers only—offers you 
membership. It costs from $14.00 to $28.00 yearly, and 
pays weekly benefits up to half a year for ALL diseases, 
accidents, and personal quarantine. This includes vaca- 


tion, as well as school-term protection. Teachers from 
18 to 60 are eligible. 





E.B.A. is a sound investment and has 
proved the means of saving thousands 
of teachers from financial troubles. It 


MEMBERSHIP IN E. B. A. 
Protects you during all vacation 


periods. will do the same for you, for it pays its 
Pays up to $27.50 per week for claims promptly and according to 
half a year. contract. 


Pays for first week of disability, 
winter or summer, Build up your bank account as steadily 
as you can, but see to it that those 
savings are not drained away in time of 
illness, accident, or quarantine. This 
all-inclusive protection will CONSERVE 


your savings. Investigate today. 


Protects to age 70, at no increase 
im cost. 


Ask for booklet of 
additional features 


-The 
- EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1910 




















Epucators BeNnericiaL AssociaTION, 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


GENTLEMEN: Please mail me a copy of your 
descriptive booklet. This request involves no obligations. 





Name. 


Address__. 








1-5-35 This coupon may be pasted on a postcard. 
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THE GLACIERS ARE - 


BILGER 


fs lla) The largest glaciers in 
YEAR / 


the world are along the 

coast of Alaska. You can 
snowball upon them in summer— 
yet in June and July, wild flowers 
in profusion fringe their edges! 

A most unusual country is Alas- 
ka. Imagine, if you will, a land 
where a baseball game can be 
played at midnight without artifi- 
cial light! Where totem poles 
stand next to telephone poles in 
modern towns. Where vines grow 
three inches overnight, in gar- 
dens near glacial fields of ice. 

Traveling West this summer? 
For cool, clean, safe and perfectly 
comfortable trips, go by train. 
Relax. Arrive at Seattle rested and 
refreshed. Our trains across U.S.A. 
are air-conditioned. 

How much vacation time have 
you? Two weeks, three or four? 
We can give you an Alaskan trip 
to exactly fit your time and pocket- 
book. May we figure costs from 
your home town? 


in 








bi 


For free literature ask The All- American Services to Alaska: 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., Dept. A-15, Seattle, Wash. 

WORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, Dept. P-15, St, Paul, Minn. 
NORTH WESTERN LINE, Dept. N-15, Chicago, ill, 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD, Dept, M-15, Chicago, tit, 

ALASKA RAILROAD, Dept. R-15, 333 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, iil. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, Dept. G-25, St. Paul, Minn, 
BURLINGTON ROUTE, Dept. 8-15, Chicago, i. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept, U.15, Omaha, Nebr. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Denver Invites You 
(Continued from page 14) 


with silver bricks to greet a partic- 
ular guest, Ulysses S. Grant. The 
silver bricks are gone, but the glam- 
our of the past hovers over the steep 
and crooked streets, to which old 
miners’ shacks still cling crazily. At 
twilight the shafts of old mines, sil- 
houetted against purple skies, stand 
guard—dark sentinels of forgotten 
fortunes. 

You must also visit Colorado 
Springs, land of Helen Hunt Jackson, 
author of Ramona, other well-known 
books, and delightful poems. Near 
the Springs, the Garden of the Gods, 
Pikes Peak, Ute Pass, and the Seven 
Falls are waiting with more prints for 
your camera of memories. 

When you wish to rest, rustic cot- 
tages or hotels, twenty miles from 
Denver, or one hundred miles—all 
accessible by splendid mountain roads 
—are waiting for you. Here you may 
catch up with a new novel, practice 
with your putter, start a new afghan, 
angle peacefully for the wary trout, 
drive aimlessly up this cafion or down 
that valley, or ride horseback to the 
top of that tantalizing mountain 
that seems so near. 

Perhaps your ambitious friend, 
while you lie lazily upon a bed of pine 
needles, has driven off to the Mesa 
Verde, in the southwestern part of 
the state, to take a look at the land 
of the cliff dwellers. 

Perhaps she has gone. to summer 
school. There will be many of these 
available in and near Denver. The 


announcements of their summer ses- ° 


sions fairly bristle with learned 
names. Each of these summer schools 
will adjourn for the week of the 
National Education Association con- 
vention, and no credits lost! 

Teachers and other citizens of 
Denver and Colorado are at work to 
make the 1935 conclave of the Na- 
tional Education Association a memo- 
rable one. They are proud of the 
beauty of Denver and of its reputa- 
tion as a city of homes and schools. 
They are proud of its facilities for 
hospitality. Denver cannot guarantee 
with one hundred per cent accuracy 
“skies that are a trifle bluer”; but 
every one is assured that he will find 
a West “where a man makes friends 
without half trying.” 


Jugglers’ Rhythm 
(Continued from page 28) 


For the second tune, they think, 
“Toss the ball and toss it back.” 
Each child tosses a ball with his 
right hand on the words, “toss” and 
“and.” Each catches the other’s ball 
on the words, “ball” and “back.” 
Repeat three times. 

The first tune is used for the last 
movement. The words are, “Change 
the ball from left to right.” Each 
child uses both of his balls. On the 
word, “change,” he tosses up the ball 
he holds in his right hand. While his 
ball is in the air, he takes the ball 
from his left hand with his right 
hand, leaving the left hand free to 
catch the first ball as it comes down. 
Repeat seven times. 


Repeat all from the beginning. 














To CUZCO, ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE 
INCA EMPIRE, the INTERIOR OF PERU, 
and visiting Kingston, Cristobal, Balboa, 
Panama City, Buenaventura, Guayaquil, 
Salaverry, Trujillo, Chan Chan, Callao, Lima, 
Mollendo, and Havana. 


Or to CHILE. 10,500 miles, visiting 17 
Caribbean and South American cities. Same 
itinerary as Cuzco Cruise (above) as far as 
Mollendo, thence to Arica, Antofagasta, 
Chanaral, VALPARAISO and SANTIAGO, 
Chile. Return via Havana. 


SAIL FROM NEW YORK* 


(on either cruise) 


May 25, July 6 or August 17 

on the luxurious new “Santa Lucia'’—all 
outside rooms with private baths; outdoor 
built-in tiled pool; promenade deck dining 
room, open to the sky; the club; gym; 
Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon. 


or June 8, July 20 or Aug. 31 
on the splendid “Santa Clara" (identical 
itinerary as “Santa Lucia" but the all ex- 
pense fare is only $525, room with private 
bath $50 extra). 


ALSO WEEKLY CRUISES 


Every week a “Santa” sails from New York 
to Panama and South America. 17 to 39 day 
all expense cruises, from $175. Ask your 
travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, 2 Pine St., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Or you may sail from CALIFORNIAon a new 
GRACE"'Santa”’ connecting at Panama Canal. 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 82) 








night in Taxco. As we stood on the 
veranda of our hotel at bedtime 
watching the Feast Day celebration, 
meteorlike skyrockets shot across the 
heavens, lights gleamed from the 
houses round about, and cathedral 
chimes pealed through the air. We 
stood, spellbound, impressed as though 
the benediction of white-robed priests 
had descended upon us. 


Mexico City to 


Vera Cruz 
Roscoe C. Craft 


District SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
SECOND SuPERvVisory DiIsTRICT, 
SUFFOLK County, New York 


Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive 
Travel Contest 


WE LEFT Mexico City for Vera 
Cruz by a railway which is 
said to be owned by the Queen of 
England. 

Until about noon we passed through 
beautiful plains covered with crops, 
and supporting much livestock. 
Shortly after leaving the city we saw 
Popocatepetl and his near neighbor, 
Ixtaccihuatl, or the Sleeping Lady, 
covered with snow in prismatic glory. 
The plateau over which we were rid- 
ing gradually rose nearly a thousand 
feet, until at Esperanza we reached an 
elevation of 8,320 feet. From this 
station we dropped 6,400 feet in 
sixty-four miles. 

The trip to Vera Cruz is deserved- 
ly called the “Trip of a Thousand 
Wonders.” The train writhes down 
a tortuous path, now hanging on the 
side of a cliff where one may look far 
down into an abyss, now crossing a 
spindly trestle high in the air. When 
the road hides itself in a tunnel one 
has sudden relief from the insecure 
feeling that the train has nothing 
under it. There were so many tun- 
nels between Esperanza and Vera 
Cruz that I got tired of counting 
them. The sides of the chasms to 
their lowest depths are clothed with a 
tropical verdure polka-dotted with 
brilliant flowers unlike anything I 
had ever seen before. 

The most lovely feature of the trip 
is Mount Orizaba, the third highest 
peak in North America, which first 
came into view as we neared Esper- 
anza. She was reluctant to lift a 
cloudy veil that enveloped her face, 
but when it was finally lifted, what 
unmatched beauty! We were only 
thirty miles from the summit. Emo- 
tion fills one at a sight so splendid, 
and reverence for the majesty of 
God’s handiwork. Rising altogether 
18,564 feet, the perfectly rounded 
dome is covered with snow for many 
thousands of feet downward, fring- 
ing in glaciers that creep still farther 
down into the valleys. We saw the 
mountain several times during the 
afternoon, and as the setting sun 
shone upon the gleaming mass it was 
each time more lovely than before. 
Had we left Vera Cruz by daylight, 
Orizaba would have been the last 


feature of the Mexican landscape 


seen at sea, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Walking in the Woods 


(Continued from page 34) 


a CHILD—Let’s look for him! 

A CHILD (discovering the cocoon) 
—Teacher, what is this? (The cbil- 
dren gather about him, eager to see 
his find.) 

A cCHILD—Look, Teacher, what 
can it be? 

TEACHER—Well, well, here is our 
little friend the caterpillar! It is 
astonishing that we should have 
found him! 

A CHILD—But where is he? I 
don’t see him. 

A CHILD—I don’t see anything but 
that funny brown thing on that 
branch. 

A cHILD—Oh, Teacher, can that 
be a cocoon? (Or chrysalis, if a 
butterfly and not a moth has been 
selected for study.) 

TEACHER—That is just what it is! 
And in it is sleeping the caterpillar, 
waiting for the warm sun to tell 
him that it is time to come forth in- 
to the lovely spring day. (The 
Teacher now tells some of the facts 
about cocoons which have been 
studied by the class.) 

a cHiLD—To think that a little 
caterpillar could spin that cocoon! 

a cHmD—I think this has been 
one of the nicest trips into the woods 
that we have ever had. (The group 
leaves the stage continuing their 
conversation as suggested above. 
The winter trees leave at the rear.) 


ScENE THREE 


(The players who portray the 
spring trees take the places of the 
winter trees. On the tree occupying 
the position of the tree on which 
hung the cocoon in Scene Two, a co- 
coon which has been opened by its de- 
parting guest, appears. On a tree in 
the foreground on the other side of 
the stage is a large moth [or butter- 
fly] made in the likeness of the one 
which has been studied by the class.) 

(The teacher and pupils enter, 
dressed as if for a spring day in the 
woods. Conversation appropriate to 
the occasion follows. The warm 
day, the beauties of nature, and the 
happy day before them are suggested 
as suitable topics.) 

A CHILD—This is the very same 
place where we found the cocoon last 
winter! 





TEACHER—I do believe it is! And 
do you know, the sun is so warm 
that I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
we were to find that our little cater- 
pillar had decided to come out into 
the sunshine to greet us. 

A CHILD—Do you really think so? 

A CHILD—Wouldn’t it be exciting 
if he had! 

A CHILD—Let’s look for him. 

(The children search among the 
branches of the trees.) 

A CHILD—I don’t see him any- 
where. 

A cHILD—Neither do I. 

A CHILD—Look, here’s the cocoon! 
Right here! (Children gather about 
the cocoon.) 

A CHILD—And it’s empty! It’s 
empty! 

(The children continue to make 
exclamations of interest and excite- 
ment. One of the children wanders 
from the group and discovers the 
moth.) 

A CHILD (exclaiming in great ex- 
citement—Come quickly, here is the 
moth (or butterfly)! Right over 
here! Oh, come, everybody, and see! 

(The children hurry to the scene, 
with exclamations of joy.) 

A CHILD—What a beautiful, beau- 
tiful moth! 

A CHILD—See his lovely (describes 
color) wings! 

A CHILD—It’s a (names species). 

TEACHER—See! His wings are 
barely dry. He must have just come 
forth from his cocoon. (The 
Teacher makes a few statements 
concerning the moth which have 
been prepared by the class.) 

A CHILD—TIt seems too wonderful 
to be true! 

A CHILD—And to think that we 
were fortunate enough to see him. 

A CHILD—Isn’t it wonderful! 

A CHILD—How big his wings are! 
And how lovely! 

A cHiLD—And to think that he 
was once a caterpillar! 

TEACHER—AIl the beautiful living 
things of earth grow upward out of 
weakness into strength, out of sleep- 
ing into waking, out of darkness in- 
to light, out of silence into life. This 
is something very lovely to remember 
always.. It is the lesson which is 
taught us by the spring. (Exit all.) 





An Old-fashioned Garden 


(Continued from page 29) 


to back of stage, and, using step- 
catch walk, take places one on each 
side of number 7. At the same time, 
4 and 3 join arms, turn to back of 
stage, and, walking with a step-catch 
walk in a semicircle, take places on 
each side of number 5. The partici- 
pants are now arranged: 3, 5, 4, 6, 
1, 7, 2. Number 2 makes a small 
step-catch circle in place, and 
curtsies to the audience. At the 
same time, numbers 7 and 1 start 
right and numbers 4 and 6 start left, 
winding in and out, until the line is 
arranged as in the beginning: 1, 3, 
5,7, 6, 4, 2. 

Number 7 steps back. Numbers 
5 and 6 step front, and touch nose- 
gays to form an arch. Numbers 
3 and 4 walk through this arch to 





rear of stage and form a second 
arch. Numbers 1 and 2, in the same 
manner, form a third arch. Number 
7 then comes under the three arches 
to the front; others follow by two's 
from the back, and the seven take 
their original positions, in a straight 
line across the front. 

The end girls lead back stage to 
form a semicircle, and number 7 
steps back to center. The couples 
curtsy to each other, while number 7 
curtsies to the audience. The par- 
ticipants are now in position to sing 
“Old Fashioned Garden,” by Cole 
Porter (published by T. B. Harms 
and Francis, Day & Hunter) or any 
other appropriate song. At the con- 
clusion of the song, each girl curtsies 
very low, until the curtain is lowered. 
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LAKE LOUISE and 
EMERALD LAKE 
in the Canadian Rockies 
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OF for skyline trails. Banff Springs Hotet 
in the background. 


ISIT three famous mountain resorts 

in America: Banff, Lake Louise and 
Emerald Lake. Live glamorously in the 
Canadian Rockies. Gotr, DANcInG to allur- 
ing orchestras, TENNIS, SWIMMING in fresh 
and warm sulphur pools. Go Ripinc sky- 
line trails, H1k1nG in two great Canadian 
parks. Get back your appetite. Sleep dream- 
lessly and renew your youth in sparkling, 
ozone-filled, spruce-scented air. It’s a 
vacation with memories to fill a lifetime. 
(Get the full details of these inexpensive, 
all-inclusive tours.) There is no obligation. 
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126 MILES OF SPECTACULAR MOUNTAIN MOTORING .. . A tour overa 
modern highway through America’s “Fifty Switzerlands in One.” 





~ 


Apply Tourtst Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or 
Madison Ave.at44thSt. 71E. J 
NEW YORK CHicaco = ne OELP RIA 





Be < dans © eo Seth 
Canadian Pacific Offices as follows: 
1231 Washi Bivd. 621 So. Grand Ave. 
PHILAD. DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


1010 Chester Ave. 412 LocustSt. 405 St. 444Seventh Ave. 152 q 1014 Warner Theatre 
CLEVELAND  S8T. LOUIS BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 


22 Court St. 14th & NewYork Ave., N.W. 611 Ave., 80. 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. C.48. Nat'l Bank Bldg 
b.C. MINNEAPOLIS = ATLANTA , 


BUFFALO WASHINGTON, CINCINNATI 
marrete RA a Re. 
803 WW, Be- i MT tg Old Notional Bidg. u 1 Pacific Ave. 
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Yellowstone 





Where You Can Live 


in Luxurious Comfort 


Tus hotels in Yellow- 
stone National Park, 
amid scenic grandeur 
and amazing natural 
phenomena, are most de- 
lightful places at which to 
enjoy a week, a month, 
or all summer. The social 
life is interesting and 
varied, accommodations 
are excellent, food is good 
and the rates are very 
reasonable. 


Travel to Yellowstone 
or anywhere West this 
summer in cool, clean 
comfort on the 


Completely 
Air-Conditioned 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 





For free Yellowstone Album and 

information, Address E. E. Nelson, 

777 Northern Pacific Railway, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


A May Day Pageant 


(Continued from page 35) 


but on other doors branches of trees 
were hung. Hawthorn blossoms and 
other flowers were strewn about. 

The milkmaids’ dance also took 
place on this day. They danced from 
door to door, receiving small bits of 
money. 

ANNouNCER—AIll hail to the Vil- 
lage Milkmaids! 

(Milkmaids. enter to musical ac- 
companiment, each one carrying her 
pail and stool. Each bows. to May 
Queen, and steps aside. When all 
have bowed they will be standing 
facing the Queen in one long line 
across the stage or room. They give 
the following drill.) 

(Chord: Face the opposite way.) 

(Chord: Sit down on stools.) 

(Chord: Place pails in front.) 

(Chord: Go through the motions 
of milking cows.) 

(Chord: Stand and take up pails 
as if full of milk.) 

(Chord: Bend down for stools 
and place them under left arms.) 

(Chord: Face to right.) 

(Music: March around the room, 
in single file. Come up center, fac- 
ing Queen, in two’s. Separate in front 
of Queen, in two's, and come up cen- 
ter in four’s. Separate in two's, and 
come up center, again in four’s. Con- 
tinue these set figures as long as de- 
sired. They are effective.) 

(Chord: Separate in front of 
Queen, forming a line facing her. 
Bow.) 

(Chord: Disperse quietly, half to 
each side of the throne. Sit down on 
stools.) 

MONTH OF MAY—Very often His 


| Majesty, Henry VIII, for his recrea- 


tion on May morning, went to the 
woods with his court. They gath- 
ered May flowers, which in old Eng- 
land were always hawthorn blossoms, 
and brought them back with festive 
gaiety. To add to their fun, each 
one wore a mask to disguise himself. 

ANNOUNCER—AIll hail to Henry 
VIII and his Court! 

(King Henry and Queen Catherine 
enter together, the others following. 
They laugh and have a lively time to- 
gether. Each one is masked, because 
His Majesty often indulged in this 
mode of recreation, and each one car- 
ries a flower or tree blossom. Each 
one unmasks as he or she presents the 
flowers to the May Queen. They 
then stand on one side of the throne, 
grouped around their king and queen. 
The May Queen now has a bunch of 
flowers which she holds throughout 
the pageant.) 

MONTH OF MAY—Long, long ago, 
before King Henry VIII reigned in 
England, there was a band of merry 
outlaws led by Robin Hood. On May 
Day festivities they always put in an 
appearance and joined in the many 
contests, especially archery, in which 
they excelled. On each May Day 
through the centuries, people have 
dressed in Lincoln green and repre- 
sented this band from Sherwood For- 


est, and no May Day pageant would | 


be complete without Robin Hood 
and his merry followers. 
ANNOUNCER—Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men from Sherwood Forest! 
(Led by Robin Hood, this group 
saunters across the stage in single file, 





and each takes off his hat as he bows 
to the May Queen. At this time may 
be given a short Robin Hood play or 
dialogue, or tableaux based on Pyle’s 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
[Scribner]. At the end of their per- 
formance they stand on opposite side 
of throne from the King Henry 
group.) 

MONTH OF MAY— 

Never was there a May Day féte 

But children dear were there. 

They gladden all the hearts 
around, 

They make May Day most 
fair. 

In Devonshire, England, the chil- 
dren all carry their dolls around in 
baskets of flowers on May Day, and 
today we shall imagine that these 
children come from Devonshire in 
order to sing their happy songs to 
entertain the May Queen. 

ANNOUNCER—AIl hail to the chil- 
dren! 

(Children with their dolls in their 
baskets march across the stage. They 
bow to the May Queen and then sit 
directly in front of the Queen, on 
the floor. They take their dolls out 
of the baskets and play with them, 
and sing two or three appropriate 
songs.) 

MONTH OF MAY— 

Now, ho! for the Maypole danc- 
ers, 
As they trip fantastic toe! 
And ho! for the Maypole plait- 
ing, 
As under and over they go! 

ANNOUNCER—AI hail to the May- 
pole dancers! 

(Dancers skip across the stage. 
Several of them carry a Maypole, 
which they set upright in the center 
of the stage. Each one bows before 
the May Queen. They form a circle 


around the Maypole. The music be- 
gins.) 
(Chord: Take strands.) 
(Chord: Face partners.) 
(Chord: Bow to partners.) 
(Chord: Weave over and under.) 


(When pole is wound, give order 
to reverse. At conclusion of the 
dance, the dancers place the Maypole 
at one side of the stage, and stand in 
a group near Robin Hood’s men.) 

MONTH OF MAY— 

Now our Queen will lead us, 
As we gaily march away. 

We're glad you came to see us 
This happy bright May Day. 

(Month of May helps May Queen 
down from her throne. The march is 
in the following order. May Queen 
and attendants, children with their 
baskets of flowers and dolls, milk- 
maids, Robin Hood and his men, 
Henry VIII and his court, Maypole 
dancers, and finally Month of May 
and Announcer. While the music 
plays a march tune, the characters 
march around the stage in single file. 
They come up the center in two’s, 
each separating at front of stage; 
then come up the center in four’s, 
then in two's, then in a single line, 
each line making a diagonal across 
the center of the stage, and repeat to 
original places. The May Queen leads 
the procession off the stage, and in 
and out among the audience, which 
represents the village people. Exit.) 
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Simmons Tours 


1350 Broadway (36th St.) New York 


OR YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 

















A summer’s job or year-round 
employment is open to you with 
a million dollar firm of more 
than 30 years’ experience. 
Your training particularly fits you for 
this work—not educational books but 
a new, really helpful, personal home 
service at an unbelievably low price. 
The best talent in the country is back 
of it. Various features of this many 
sided service are endorsed by leading 
educators and the press. 
Sales work but of a new type. Ener- 
getic teachers can qualify this summer 
to serve as field supervisors in fall. 
Present representatives receiving up to 
$100.00 weekly. Car helpful but not 
essential. Summer season soon start- 


ing. WRITE TODAY: 
V.C. Ensign, 117 W. 8th, Topeka, Kan. 


Vacation in Maine 
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On LAKE 
ANASAGUNTICOOK 


A “million dollar’’ vacation at a cost 
within your means. Every vacation pleasure 
—every modern convenience. Individual 


cabins am the fragrant 
_ hangin te ) green ——— Tennis, 
Swimming, 











STUDENT TOURS 
Choice of Forty Escorted All 

Trips — at astonishingly low rates. 
Crvises and Steamship Tickets All Lines. Booklet C 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 












55) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N= for 400 FREE 
Bossip §3.90-Shetlana $2.25 
Tweed Nob Yarn $4 Velna 
Y N $899 yn. week 





“Books, Lectures, 


WILD F LOWERS, Piamna Eaoee 
Films. Sampleliteraturel0c, Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 


Economical Great Lakes Cruises 


Write today for free booklets. Secure 
tickets direct from B. J. Kennedy, Jot 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


An International Garden Party 


(Continued from page 30) 


popBY—And here are our Spanish 
friends. 

(Carlos and Nita make a low 
bow.) 

cARLOs—We came on a ship and 
brought our little donkey to carry 
us. He was so slow I thought we'd 
never get here! 

(An auto horn is sounded outside. 
Enter Jacques and Marie.) 

BETTY—Welcome to our French 
cousins! 

HANS—Did you fly across? 

JACQUES—No, but after we 
landed from the steamer we raced 
over the ground in our high-powered 
French car. 

(Sound of tambourine outside. 
Enter Beppo and Lina, skipping, hand 
in hand.) 

peppo—We flew over and then we 
danced all the way here. 

MARIE—We saw you fly over 
France from Italy and were afraid 
you'd beat us here! 

(Enter Yogi and Ming with little 
running steps.) 

miNnc—Honorable Bobby and 
Betty, our jinrikisha broke down 4s 
Yogi was pulling me, but we are not 
too late? 

BETTY—You are just in time. 

(Sound of an oxen bell. Any bell 
with a dull sound may be used. En- 
ter lvan and Olga.) 

IvaN—The Volga boatmen pulled 
quickly, but our oxen moved slowly 
after we once came to shore. 

BOBBY—So you don’t really “rush” 
in Russia? 

(Enter Jan and Frieda.) 

jaN—Our viking ship had a hard 
journey, but here we are. 

BETTY—We are glad to see you, 
Norsemen, 

(Sound of bagpipe. Harmonica 
may be used for this. Enter Jeanie 
and Sandy.) 

BOBBY—Here are the lad and lass 
from bonnie Scotland. 

SANDY—We came in a fishing 
boat, and the sea was rough and 
tossed us about. 

JEANIE—But we kept warm 
wrapped in our plaids. 

BETTY—Now that we are all here, 
let’s have a good time playing some 
games. 

(Each boy takes a partner from 
another nationality. They make two 
straight lines, sides to audience, boys 
on one side, girls on the other. They 
play the following game, using the 
tune, “A-Hunting we will go.” 

Oh, a-singing we will go, a- 
singing we will go, 

We'll sing a song the whole day 
long, 

And we'll skip about just so. 

Oh, our garden it is gay, our 
garden it is gay, 

We'll play and run and have 
such fun 


Until the end of day. 


(Steps: Each line joins hands and 
walks forward four steps to meet op- 
posite line, then four steps backward 
to place. Drop hands, turn around 
in place with four steps, and clap 
hands three times. Then the two 
children at the bead of each line step 
lorward, join both hands, and slide 
down the center to the end of the 
line, drop hands, bow to each other, 





and take places there. The first step 
is repeated and the ones who are at 
the head of the line now slide down, 
and so on. Continue until original 
places are reached. The entire group 
sings while the couples dance.) 

IvAN—Now let’s play a game we 
play in Russia. 

(The children make a circle with 
Olga in the center, and sing the fol- 
lowing words.) 

Lads and lassies, join your hands 
and skip around the teapot; 

Would you like a cup of tea? 
Then pass around the teapot. 

Teapot here and teapot there. 
We go around the circle, 

Take your partner, swing him 
there, but leave alone the 
teapot. 

(Figures: During the first stanza, 
children skip around the circle, hands 
joined. At the beginning of the 
second, all shake a finger at Olga, the 


“teapot,” who takes a partner and 


swings him around while the others 
ship around the circle. The partner 
then becomes the “teapot” and the 
game goes on.) 


HANS—Let’s play a game where 


we all show what we do in our own 
country. 

(Children make circle to play 
“Did you ever see a lassie?” sub- 
stituting for “lassie,” “Dutch girl,” 
or “Spaniard,” or “Scotch lad,” or 
whatever nationality may be in the 
circle. The motions may be as fol- 
lows.) 

(American—throwing ball.) 

(Spanish—skipping lightly with 
arms raised.) 

(Italian—picking flowers.) 

(Russian—driving horse with 
stamping steps.) 

(Scotch—fishing.) 

(Dutch—waving arms as wind- 
mills.) 

(French—sowing seed.) 

(Japanese—bowing and fanning.) 

(Swedish—spinning, right hand 
raised and right foot keeping time.) 

BETTY—Now we shall all have a 
grand march and then we'll go in for 
refreshments. 

BOBBY—We're going to have 
Dutch cocoa, French rolls, American 
ice cream, Spanish tamales, Italian 
grapes, Japanese cherries, Russian 
tea, Swedish cookies, and Scotch 
scones. 

(Directions: Children take new 
partners and form double line. To 
any march tune, perform simple 
grand-march figures, as, around the 
stage and up the center in two’s, each 
couple separating at front of stage; 
then come up center in four’s, then in 
two's, then in a single line, each line 
making a diagonal across the center 
of the stage, and repeat to original 
places. They may exit at the end of 
this, or the curtain may be drawn at 
the finale.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“A-Hunting We Will Go,” and “Did 
You Ever See a Lassie?” in Four 
Hundred Games for School, Home, 
and Playground, by Ethel F. Acker 
(Owen). 

“Teapot,” in Popular Folk Games 
and Dances, by Mari Ruef. Hofer 
(Flanagan). 
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Summer in Normandy . .. with women in coiffes and blue- 
bloused, sunburned men, going about the business of the 
friendly earth... much as they did when La Salle passed by, to 
find a site for Chicago. .. country cider, fresh butter and lord- 
ly cheese ona crusty loaf, at alittle inn by the road...rare old 
wines and spécialités de la maison, fit for kings, at famous 
restaurants w Coutances, whose cathedral spire soars to the 
sun, with an angel’s flashing reach , . . Rouen and the ashes 
of Jeanne d’Arc, sprinkling the Seine ... Caen, where the 
Conqueror and his Queen lie each in a church apart, and 
the University explores the problems of a world so strangely 
grown from theirs ... Honfleur, with memories of Cham- 

lain’s far-off sailing... Bayeux of the tapestries and Chartres, 
just over the border, where the great rose window shines 
... Bagnoles de I’'Orne and the chic Parisienne taking the 
baths . . . Deauville, where she lies in the sun . . . that woa- 
der of the Gothic world, Mont St. Michel, founded in sea 
and storm, revered since man was man Ww Why not go 
Norman this summer ...and what is more fitting than to take 
the last word in luxury, the Normandie herself, seeking her age- 
old namesake in four epic days? ... your local travel agent 
knows your routes and can furnish you tickets at no extra cost. 


THE RAILWAYS OF 


FRANCE 


610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





First-class, imdrvid- 
ual, railway sleep- 
ing compartment 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
and , 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 
SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 
There's peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG and SHORT 
From New York 

21 days or longer leaving you ample 

time for visiting Scandinavia. 

voyages make an ideal concentrated 

vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 
including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. || 
This Cruise connects withthe sailingof |. 
the Drottninghoim from N.Y. June 12 | | 
42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
From New York 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $450. 
33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. & GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 
Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation fer individual tours of 
Scandinavie and the Continent. 


Ash for particulars and illustrated litera- 
tere your own Travel or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
Offices and Agents in oll Cities 
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ROAD MAPS | 


FOR YOUR TRIP TO DENVER | 
Or Other Motor Trips 


Just write us, | where and when 
you want to go. e will send you 
| complete travel service for trip any- 
i} where in North America—free of 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. 
Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 
Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested 
A service of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 
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Adventuring to Alaska 
Cleata Thorpe 


Principat, McKriney ScHooLt, Huron, SoutrH Dakota 
Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive Travel Contest 


| pte you ever taken the boat 
trip to Alaska? If not, by all 
means plan to do so. Perhaps the idea 
of such a trip has not intrigued you 
as it has me, but you will find it most 
enjoyable and conducive to restful 
relaxation. The steamships on the 
“Inside Passage” route are quiet and 
clean, their atmosphere is homelike, 
and the meals are excellent. ... . 

In Alaska much interest centers 
around Juneau, the capital. We had 
the good fortune to be met and 
escorted by the Reverend David 
Waggoner, who for thirty-three years 
has been engaged in mission work in 
the Territory. We had a six-mile 
drive up through a beautifully wood- 
ed canyon to the mountain where 
gold is mined for the Juneau mill. 
Then we visited the capitol and the 
museum, whose genial curator is 
the Reverend Father Kashevaroff. 
We were shown the original check for 
$7,200,000 which the United States 
paid Russia for Alaska. 

Crossing the Gulf of Alaska was 
an entirely new experience, for we 
had not previously been on the open 
sea. No one seemed to become gen- 
uinely seasick, but the swells were 
sufficient to create some discomfort. 
In Prince William Sound, as we 
neared Cordova, we saw most beauti- 
ful scenery. Here the green islands, 
with wooded mountains in the fore- 
ground and a snowy range in the 
distance, were of unusual grandeur. 

It was warm and pleasant on deck, 
and not yet dark, when we docked 
at Cordova at eleven o'clock in the 
evening. Docking at a port is such 
an interesting event that passengers 
always crowd the deck where the 
gangplank is to be lowered. It was 
here we had our first evidence that 
Alaskan mosquitoes are no myth. 

Cordova having arranged a recep- 
tion and dance for our party, we were 
directed to the Elks’ Hall. (Frater- 
nal organizations flourish in Alaska.) 
There was a short program in which 
the president of Cordova’s Chamber 
of Commerce spoke, as did also the 
superintendent of schools and the 
leader of our party. Then the danc- 
ing began. Four of us, however, 
went to the home of residents, whose 
acquaintance we had made through a 
letter of introduction. Since their 
living room faced north, we had a 
splendid opportunity to observe the 
short Alaskan night. The hours from 
11:30 to 1:30 were like dusk, and as 
we returned to our boat about two 
o'clock we were aware that dawn 
was breaking. 

After only three hours of sleep, we 
rose to take an early morning train 








to Childs and Miles glaciers fifty 
miles away. On this excursion we 
had our first close view of a large 
living glacier, most awe-inspiring of 
all the scenic wonders of Alaska. 
Facing the Copper River is the active 
end of a river of ice, very wide across 
the face and two hundred feet in 
height. A loud booming sound told 
us that somewhere the huge mass was 
cracking, but we saw only a few 
small pieces break off. From the 
train, on this trip, we saw canyons, 
rivers, and lakes, as well as glaciers. 

Back on board in time for a late 
lunch, we steamed away from Cor- 
dova with new impressions of Alaska. 

Soon after dinner we arrived at 
Columbia Glacier. The boat stopped 
for a time, while passengers gazed on 
one of the most impressive of all 
Alaska’s glaciers, three hundred feet 
high and three miles across. At close 
range the tourist marvels at this pre- 
cipitous wall of ice, tinted with aqua- 
marine blue. In sailing away, we 
were impressed by the grandeur of 
the setting. Small blue bergs floated 
in the water near by, and great snow- 
capped mountains formed a magnif- 
icent background. 

We were docked at Valdez from 
ten o'clock to midnight, but the mos- 
quitoes were so unfriendly that we 
returned early to our boat. When 
we retired, there was still light in 
the sky, with mountains silhouetted 
against it. 

Reaching Seward the next noon, 
we immediately boarded a train for 
Anchorage, to reach which we trav- 
eled more than a hundred miles across 
the Kenai Peninsula. Here again we 
saw inland scenes of absorbing inter- 
est—canyons, mountains, glaciers, 
waterfalls, and lovely wild flowers. 
Beautiful vistas opened before us as 
we skirted the shores of Kenai Lake 
and Turnagain Arm. 

In Anchorage representative cit- 
izens met our party at the station 
with automobiles, and we were shown 
about the town. Because it is laid 
out in square blocks on level land, 
it seemed more like home to us than 
other Alaskan cities. We had a de- 
lightful dinner in Anchorage, and 
gathered wild flowers which we care- 
fully took home to press. But the 
great thrill of the day came when, 
after we had boarded our train again, 
the clouds parted and gave us a view 
of majestic Mount McKinley, highest 
of all North American peaks. 

Midnight supper awaited us on our 
return to the boat. For many rea- 
sons we felt that our twelve hours of 
traveling on Alaskan soil had been 

(Continued on page 92) 

















ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 


EUROPE $295 


ALL EXPENSE 
First Class Hotels 
Ocean Passage Tourist Class 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 








EUROPE $270 “iit Sitiea France 


The Travel Value 1935, 10 countries—54 days 
—$695 round trip, Tourist Class. Visiting . Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Soviet Union, Poland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and featuring the famous Naero, 
» Aurland Fjords and six Motor Tours. For literature 
further information, write: 
TREASURE TOURS, Inc. 
24 W. 40th St., New York 1409 Peel St., Montreal 
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/Soft Wate 


Webb Soft Water Bottle 
softens hard water instantly 


Demonstrates itself. Sellson dem- 
onstration to homes, beauty 
parlors, barbers, dentists, doctors, 
restaurants, cleaners, hotels, etc. 
Produces soft water, softer than 
rain water, just asit flows through 
faucet — better for drinking, laun- 
dering, shampooing, cooking, dish 
washing, bathing, sterilizing surgical instruments, ete, 
Does not inject chemicals into watcr, takes hard ele- 
ments out. Attaches or removesinstantly. Lasts in- 
definitely—cannot break or wear out. Over 100% profit, 
Write for Sales Pian and no-risk trial offer to agents 


Webb Mfg. Co., Dept.-45, 1813 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo, 
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NIAGARA FALLS 





ERE’S an enjoyable preview 

of Niagara Falls’ unique 
travel thrills. This fascinatin 
guide book in colours is fill 
with photographs, historical notes, 
road maps, scientific facts. 


For example, you see the world- 
famous boat “Maid of the Mist” 
approaching the Falls. You read 
aoe the “Cave of the Winds” 
trip inside the Falls . . . the new 
billion candle-power flood lighti 
of this world wonder . . . the alt 
tennis, swimming, riding club 
privileges available to guests of 
the General Brock Hotel. 


The General Brock is the new 
$1,500,000 hotel on the Canadian 
side of the Falls. The majority of 
its 300 rooms look out on the 
finest panorama of Falls and 
Gorge. This unobstructed view is 
also enjoyed from the General 
Brock Rainbow Dining Room and 
Sun Deck. Write for your free 
book today! 


VERNON G. CARDY, President, 


GENERAL BROCK 
THE ONLY HOTEL WITH AN 


UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW OF 


NIAGARA FALLS 


NOdNnNO)D NWNOoOOodSd 33944 


H. A.M 
New Ganeel Benkett 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 


Kindly send me a complimentary copy of 
“Overlooking the Eighth Wonder of the World.” 
ee wale 


Address .. 
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MEXICO 
60 DAYS TOUR $200 
June 22 to August 20 


(Government Endorsed) 


This combination educational and sightseeing 
tour should interest every teacher and student 
desiring to spend a real vacation in a foreign 
land, whether you speak Spanish or not. Noth- 
ing like this has ever been offered before. 


ALL INCLUSIVE 


The one price includes, sixty days in Mexico, 
with meals, transportation in special busses or 
cars, sleeping accommodations and week-end 
sightseeing tours, with the opportunity to attend 
the National University of Mexico if you choose. 


IN ADDITION 


Your transportation is furnished by our pick-up 
busses starting from various points in the United 
States which take you to the border without addj- 
tional charge, and return you to your pick-up 
point at the completion of the tour. 


Liberal discount for early registration. 
Write for itinerary and special literature. 


SPROTT’S MEXICO TOURS 


MEXICO TOURIST BUREAU 
33-34 Arcade Bldg., 541 So. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, California 





ACHIN 
FEET 


RHEUMATIC - 
LIKE FOOT AND 
LEG PAINS 
CRAMPED 
TOES? 





Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg 
‘we cramped toes, sore heels, weak ankles, 

unions, callouses—all are unfailing signs of 
foot arch weakness. Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers 
relieve the pain by removing the cause. They 
gently but firmly support the arch where sup- 
port is needed; stop the muscular and liga- 
mentous strain and soon restore the arches to 
normal, Worn in any properly fitted shoe. 
Expertly fitted at leading shoe and department 
stores. Sizes for men, women and 
children, $3.50 pair. 
FREE BOOKLET 
For booklet on causes, 
symptoms and treat- 
ment of weak arches 
andotherfoottroubles, 
write Dr. Scholl's, 


Inc., 254 West Schiller 
Street, Chicago, I $ a 


DF Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 


AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLE 


eeinreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 

two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 | 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. | 


Write your c plainly and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover 
cost ouror filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
for dresses, suits, coats, sweaters, etc. 
Lowest Prices. OVER 400 FREE SAMPLES. 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 122 N. Sth St., | PHILA, PA 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Bird Test 


(Continued from page 56) 


Key To TEst 


1. Chewink and towhee 

2. Because of its chipping song 
3. Ovenbird 

4. Red-eyed vireo 

5. Northern shrike 

6. Blue jay 

7. Kingfisher 

8. Baltimore oriole 

9. Crow 


10. Nuthatch 

11. Black and white warbler 

12. Kingbird; kingfisher 

13. Wren 

14. Crested flycatcher 

15. Cowbird 

16. Great northern pileated 
woodpecker 

17. Raspberry-red 

18. Brown creeper 


“The Virgin” — 
Abbott H. Thayer 


(Continued from page 13) 


It is as the portrayer of the ideal 
woman that he is best known, how- 
ever. His wife and his children posed 
for many of his pictures and it is al- 
ways as the ideal that he painted 
them. He wanted most of all to 
show the spirit of things. And this 
is as true of his landscapes. He 
taught the spirit of nature, and 
through his visualization of it, ex- 
pressed the ideal in his own soul. His 
paintings do not tell a story. He 
speaks through his drawing, model- 
ing, colors, and expression. All of his 
groups express grace, strength, dis- 
tinctiveness, and a great feeling for 
symmetry. “The Virgin” is a fine 
example of these qualities. 

Some of his famous paintings are: 

“Caritas,” Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

“Young Woman,” and “Monad- 
nock,” Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

“Self-Portrait,” Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 

“Boy and Angel,” Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffale. 

“Cornish Headlands,” “Winged 
Figure,” “Winter Dawn at Monad- 
nock,” and “Monadnock in Winter,” 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Florence” (mural), Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine. 

It is not just in the field of paint- 
ing that he has made a contribution 
that is unique, but also in science, for 
he discovered the law of protective 
coloration in the animal kingdom, 
and he exerted a great deal of influ- 
ence for the protection of bird life. 

He was one who turned to nature 
for his comfort, relaxation, and 
knowledge, and he spent his life try- 
ing to reveal the soul he found. The 
nobility of life as found in man and 
in nature was his subject, and his 
treatment of it was simple but mas- 
terful. His style was hisown. When 
he died in 1921, American art was 
far richer for his having lived. A 
person of his temperament, under- 
standing, and gift leaves a heritage 
that is everlasting for those who will 
look upon his works. 





CYNTHIA 
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Four designs in lattice 

combine to make the lace-like trim- 
ming and ventilate the oxford. 
Dull black, blue or white kid in 
sizes 244 to 10; AAAAto D. $6. 





No matter where you go this season, 
you'll see oxfords...Fashion’s first 
shoe choice. And thousands of them 
will be Enna Jettick oxfords, famous 
for smartness plus comfort. There 
are Enna Jettick oxfords for every 
daytime hour and event. Plenty to 
fit you, too, for they may be had in 
sizes 1 to 12; widths AAAAA to EEE. 


See your local dealer or write direct to 
Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc., Auburn, N.Y. 


OXFORDS are onthemap! 








Enrich their 


with thir 


1935 is an historic year, here in this 
greatest of all national capitals, 
where the NEW is rising so swiftly 
among America’s most treasured 
shrines. New things to see—new 





WASHINGTON Tour 


Orojeck 


Make the trip mean more to your 
pupils—and to you—by using Wash- 
ington now in your Project work. 


FREE PROJECT 





places to go—new national figures 
—and the Boy Scout National 
“Jamboree” this summer. 
Thousands of teachers—tens of 
thousands of pupils—are planning 
to visit Washington this season. 


BALTIMORE 
& OHIO 


WASHIN 





“Washington — Historic and New” 


The Baltimore and Ohio, only East and 
West railroad passing directly through 
Washington, has just had a complete 
Washington Project expertly prepared for 
school use. This Project is yours for the 
asking and with it a beautiful album of 
Washington views suitable for framing. 
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- 
Bridge That Gap 


Trrne’s a dif- 
ference between depend- 
ence and independence, 
between being self-reliant 
and being forced to lean on 
others. Bridging this great 
difference at small cost is a 
job life insurance does well. 
Let us tell you how. 








—tai 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTon, MassacnuserTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
187 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
I’d like to be independent all my life. 


Send me your booklet about the life 
insurance way. 





























They Said 9 Guldat 
Dot. But Here It Is 
my 1935 OFFER 


WEAR A WATCH 
OR DIAMOND 


30 Days FREE / 
then Le Vour Own Terms 


My yy I » YOU; my 
confidence in de- 
pendable wasthap an beautiful 
genuine diamonds, and my con- 
fidence in business conditions 
cause me to make this unheard 
of offer. I am going to place 
as many watches and d 

in the hands of —t and women 


Wart wht tuk in 


to sell anothe: 


Direct - to-You, Rock Bottom 
Prices on Nationally Advertised 
Watches, Diamond Rings 
and Silverware 
What an offer! Nationally 
advertised watches, diamonds, 
and silverware offered at low- 
est direct-to-you prices. For 
nearly a half century we 
have sold highest quality 
jewelry all over the world. 
And now this remarkable offer. 
Send for Beautifal 
FREE CATALOG 
Write now—before this offer is with- 
drawn and get the beautiful FREE 
Catalog. Select the watch or diamond 
you went, wear it, examine it, and 
then write us the terms you desire, 
SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
532 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kan, 
We Buy Oid Gold and Sterhiag Silver 
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The Little Red Hen 


(Continued from page 28) 


LITTLE RED HEN— 
ll do it myself. 
The ‘mill’s on the shelf. 
This chair here will help me to 
reach. 
pUCK— 
Hurrah for the Hen! 
PIG— 
The Little Red Hen! 
caT— 
We all think that she is a peach. 
(The Hen gets the food grinder 
from the shelf, and pretends to grind 
the wheat into flour, while the other 
characters look on.) 
LITTLE RED HEN— 
The wheat now is ground. 
It makes quite a mound. 
Who'll help me to make up the 
bread? 
pUuCcK— 
I would if I could. 
PIG— 
Who thinks that I should? 
caT— 
If I do, the bread will be lead. 
LITTLE RED HEN— 
If health is at stake, 
Then the bread I will make. 
Don’t bother, I'll do it alone. 
pUuCcK— 
On that we'll depend. 
PIG— 
You’re such a good friend! 
caAT— 
A very good friend, I must own. 
(The Little Red Hen kneads the 
bread.) 





LITTLE RED HEN— 
And now I am done. 
You’ve missed all the fun. 
Who'll help me to bake well the 
bread? 
pucK— 
Quack, quack, I’m no cook! 
PIG— 
Ugh, ugh, how'd I look? 
CAT— 
Mew, mew, but you fill me with 
dread. 
(The Little Red Hen juts the 
bread into the oven.) 
LITTLE RED HEN— 
You don’t want to make; 
You don’t want to bake. 
What do you desire to do? 
DUCK— 
We'll all eat the bread. 
PIG— 
We'll leave not a shred. 
cAT— 
And thus show our friendship for 
you. 
LITTLE RED HEN— 
I did all the work; 
Not once did I shirk. 
So the bread is all mine, you see! 
pucK— 
She made it herself. 
PIG— 
She'll eat it herself. 
CAT— 
Oh, dear me; oh, dear me; oh, dear 


me. 
(The Hen eats the bread. The 
other characters pretend to faint.) 





United States Cities 
(Continued from page 39) 


23. I am an important lake city of 
Ohio. I have large iron industries, 
including many foundries. I build 
ships for the lake traffic. I have 
many fine heli and boulevards. My 
name is - 

24. I am the chief city of Missouri 
and the largest city of the Mississippi 
River system. I am a great lumber 
and fur market and an important 
meat-packing center. My name is 


25. I am the chief seaport of Texas 
and one of the leading ports of the 
United States. I have built a great 
sea wall to provide protection from 
the destructive Gulf storms. My 
chief export is cotton. My name is 


26. I am located on the coast of 
Massachusetts about thirty miles 
northeast of Boston. I am one of 
the most important centers in Amer- 
ica for the fishing industry. My 


29. I am located on the Pacific 
Coast and have one of the best har- 
bors in the United States. My har- 
bor is reached by a passage called the 
Golden Gate. My name is 

30. I am a city of New York lo- 
cated on the Hudson River about one 
hundred and forty-five miles north 
of New York City. I am connected 
with Lake Erie by a canal. I am an 
important manufacturing center and 
have a large trade in cereals, mer- 
chandise, and livestock. My name 
earn 

31. I am located on the Potomac 
River. I have many. wide, well-paved 
streets, imposing buildings, beautiful 
parks, and fine monuments. My 
most stately edifice is called the 
“heart of the nation.” I have the 
finest library in the world. My name 
1S . . 


Kzy to Test 


ROUND 
TRIP 
FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Sail on a fast new steamer to gay foreign 
lands. Visit Havana, Cuba, Cristobal and 
Colon, twin cities of the Panama Canal; La 
Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto Cabezas, Nic- 
aragua. Comprehensive sightseeing trips 
arranged at lowest costs. Sailings each 
Wednesday. 


MEXICO CITY, via Vera Cruz. All Expense 
12 Day Sea and Rail Trip $125.00. Sailings 
fortnightly (Fridays) from New Orleans. 


Write F. G. PRAT, Traffic Mgr. for 
Foider, or your local tourist agent. 


7) here 


——— 


STANDARD FRUIT. 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 


NEW ORLEANS 








TEACHERS 


When you visit New York City, 
be certain you stay at this fine 
New York Hotel. You will like 
it. Itis in the heart of Times 
Square, near all theatres, shops 
and other interesting places. 


Room with private bath 


$2.50 a day single 
$4.00 double 


700 Rooms—700 Baths 


Hotel 
Paramount 


46th St., West of Broadway 
New York 


Charles L. Ornstein, Manager 











The Best Low- Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol” covers, Price, 20c Le 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per 
id. 100 ies or more, shipped to one 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


RARE rower SEEDS FREE! 


Hardy, beautiful Partridge-Pea (Cassia 
crista) thrives anywhere. Fern-like foliage, = 
bright yellow flowers all summer. Send 10c ( 


or stamps) to cover pos and handling for gen- 
erous J FREE PACKET. DAVID 1D MARX, Dept. D, 
550 Rose Hill, Cincinnati, O 


Wedding ite 
Write for Samples lcttane - 


100 Visiti Cards - - $1.8 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, 


streets are quaint and picturesque. 
My name is -.... 

27.1 am the largest city of 
Indiana. I am located in the central 
part of the state. I am one of the 
great railroad centers of the United 
States. My leading manufactured 
er is packed meat. My name 


. Chicago 17. Philadelphia 
. Paterson 18. Nashville 

. Denver 19. Holyoke 

. Hartford 20. Seattle 
Detroit 21. Baltimore 

. New York 22. Los Angeles 
. Pittsburgh 23. Cleveland 

. Louisville 24. St. Louis 

. Birmingham 25. Galveston 

. Buffalo 26. Gloucester 

. Memphis 27. Indianapolis 
. Lowell 28. New Orleans 
. Annapolis 29. San Francisco 
. Minneapolis 30. Albany 

. Boston 31. Washington 
. Omaha 


ROUND AMERICA 


From Home Town and Return 
N.Y. - CUBA - PANAMA - CALIF. 
CANADIAN ROCKIES - $259 


YELLOWSTONE - CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES - $158 


Stop N.E.A. DENVER - Frequent Departures 
—SEND FOR CIRCULAR— 


MARNELL TOURS ‘cuicaco 
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iana, located on the sional River, 
about one hundred miles from its 


lel Bargains mouth. I am an important exporting 
city. My industries include rice 


saserehede eee cleaning and sugar refining. My 
SS i 
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Processes in Arithmetic 
IF HE HAD CHEWING GU, 
(Continued from page 39) 

— 4. To change inches to feet, 15. To change square feet to square IN HIS MOUT 
a yards, by 
Ry To es feet to yards, ___ iain is Wiad 

=] 6. To change quarts to gallons, | I. 1.M 49M 7.A 10D 

ania | ee 2. A .D 68s 
7. To change square inches to 3. D 6.D 9%M 
square feet, - by wt II. 1. multiply; 7 
8. To change yards to feet, __. 2. multiply; 60 
ee 3. multiply; 36 
9. To change rods to feet, __ 4. divide; 12 
q - pees 5. divide; 3 
10. To change acres to square rods, 6. divide; 4 
— » 7. divide; 144 
v) 11. To change quarts to bushels, 8. multiply; 3 
. a 9. multiply; 1614 
” 12. To change ounces to pounds, 10. multiply; 160 
P ecentionn 11. divide; 32 

ND 13. To change rods to yards, 12. divide; 16 

| te Ae 13. multiply; 5% 

IP 14. To change miles to rods, ____. 14. multiply; 320 

we er 15. divide; 9 

gn > 

ind 

la ‘ ° ‘ 

te Objective Tests on Modern History He probably 

ach (Continued from page 42) wouldn’t be doing 

-_ France during the American Revolu- 6. A famous English statesman this with his pencil. 

ngs tion to secure help for his country. 7. A great religious leader 
ie He paged an be ge os” ae one Sees: Renae NCENTRATION seems to Health. In this ere of Soft Food, gum also 

S Constitutional Convention of 1787. 9. Leader of the Russian Revolu- bring an unconscious focus provides chewing exercise. There is a rea- 

ri = — ~— born wr hagas tion upon the mouth. Chewing gum son, a time and place for chewing gum. 

— As a boy he liked to make experi- .10. He wanted to “make the world : : . 

i” ments with the steam from a boiling safe for democracy” ™ om: a ae 7 a FOUR FACTORS — HELP TEETH 
teakettle. He is considered the in- a. Lincoln cils, pens and hands away from LAST A LIFETIME ARE: PROPER NUTRI- 
ventor of a certain kind of engine. b. Lenin the mouth. A clean mouth is TION, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL CARE 

8. This Englishwoman was the c. Garibaldi Step Number 1 toward Mouth AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
founder of modern trained nursing. d. Martin Luther 

— She helped nurse soldiers in the Cri- e. Frederick the Great 

— mean Wer. She was called “The f. Washington i eanal ST TTT Ill i Wuddditiill UNLAUADAADA DAL EA Aaa ean eeeeeee> ail o 
Lady with the Lamp.” g. Napoleon = Rock | 

. Wi - island “TT a | 
7 m Wilson I. “™y A i " it 
IV. Underline the correct answer. i. Gladstone ne " mm Min ly ll 

, | S| iia 

ty, } . il we NG fe OY fet Th bey P's. Mit) 

ike ont ee Key To Tests Mf i i: NE FL Ast — ul | 0 it, | 

aad 2. William Shakespeare was (an I. 1. F FF iF @ TF NUE wo . DIN 

ps English prime minister, a writer of 2.3% 9 F 16.T 23. F \ F rt Ry 
plays, a famous general). SF 0TH MP I ’ 

3. A famous English translation of a7’ 28.7 Ge 2 
the Bible was made during the reign 5.F 12.F 19F 26.T 
of (Queen Elizabeth, King George, Qa? uaETyt ma? FT JUNE 30- JULY 6 
King James). ; i 3 MF RE oS = 

e P ° 

PM wes (0 peoem, © | nt 1. Sweden 9. 1914 A glorious opportunity to enjoy the cool 

5. The pom ih assembly of the 2. Russian 10. —— comfort, tonic air and matchless grandeur 
German people is called (Parliament, : Po : 11 ee - of the Rockies! And to combine education 
the Reichstag, the Duma). 5. omnes 12. a with recreation! 
Pi ie = By Rcqreoe 6. 1898 13. 1861; 1865 Special and advanced summer courses at 
we Rey Breese ime eg 7. Great Britain 14. Mexico Colorado Coll University of De 
(Herbert Hoover, Abraham Lincoln, . Nel 15. Inquisiti orado cee versity 0 nate 
Woodrow Wilson). . EE ia State Teachers’ College and University of 

“ 7. The statement made by a presi- Ill. 1. Henry VIII COMPLETE Colorado. Unique educational program at 

ae dent of the United States warning 2. Theodore Roosevelt ALL-EXPENSE Y. M. C. A. Conference Camp, Estes Park. 

—_— European nations not to attempt to 3. Louis XIV TOURS Meals and lodging at moderate rates. 

ok conquer or control any of the Ameri- 4. Napoleon Sumstiuaie be 

ongs can countries is called the (Monroe 5. Peter the Great Col oday ioutune, Most Convenient and Comfortable Service. 

sssembly Doctrine, Mayflower Compact, Bill 6. Benjamin Franklin California. Leave any 

g‘pagen fof Rights). 7. James Watt day during the season. | ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 

ate 8. The Wars of. the Roses were 8. Florence Nightingale a agp Y ~ 

“cue ad fought in (the United States, France, IV. 1 f hi eulee en Summer Air-Conditioned Throughout 

lle, N.Y. England). "2. . vars ‘of “_ — in Colorado. Chair Cars, Sleepers, Diner, Observation-Lounge 

REE! V. After the number of each phrase 3. King James fF SPAS eS See ee i 

Chesil write the letter of the character 4. a prison Sue ADEapenan Seup Cepesaaiiem, een, semomaian, yy ee 

— = u hich it describes. §. the Reichstag L. M. ALLEN, Pase’r Traffic Manager, | 

for gem 1. The “Little Corporal” 6. Woodrow Wilson Rock Island Lines, 769 La Salle St. Station, 

Dept. D, 2. A famous king of Prussia 7. Monroe Doctrine Chicago, Ill. 

3. Called “The Father of His 8. England i 
=| “cs «| ROCK ISLAND LINES 

pee 4. The inventor of the steamboat "2. e S.c 8. a 

he 5. A famous Italian patriot <= oh 4 THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 88) 


SOUTH AMERICA 
... thrilling land of 

ROMANCE: INTRIGUE: BEAUTY 

Sail this Summer on a 

















FOR TEACHERS, “TounisTs @ & STUDENTS 
well worth while. Now we looked Se 


forward to our return voyage, on 
which we would stop again at Cor- 
dova, Juneau, and Ketchikan... . . 
Our party boarded an eastbound 
train at Vancouver. We wondered 
whether the scenery of the Canadian 
Rockies might have a lessened appeal, 
after all we had seen in Alaska; but 
we found the charm still there. 
Emerald Lake, the Bow Valley, and 


Lake Louise were as wonderful as 
om. Europe 1935 
AN ORGANIZATION OF 
EUROPEAN EXPERTS OFFERS 
38 CONDUCTED TRAIN 
AND MOTOR TOURS 
$11 Diy 
Using world’s most luxurious liners, Tourist Class, 
Limited Membership— Good Hotels— Express Traing 
—Complete Sightseeing. 
Write, Phone or Call for Booklet 
EUROPEAN MOTOR TOURS, Inc. 


745 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y, 
Years of Travel Experience in Europe. 


JUST THE THING 


for making folders, 
scrapbooks, _ booklets, 
baskets and for securing 
exam. papers and work 
sheets and a hundred 


other school uses. 





3rd class to England. To France $153 up 
CALL, WRITE or PHONE for BOOK “‘N” on EUROPE 
DO NOT FAIL to ate ap Comprehensive Catalogue, 
Giving Minimum Fares All Li Liners; Sailing Dates of All 
Steamers & other Valuable Information. 

ECONOMY TOURS—20 Days England and France, $220: 
26 Days, Four Countries, $288; Others Equally Attractive. 
Asan authorized agency we offer advice, information and 
make reservations. No charge for our services. 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—NO OBLIGATION 

EUROPEAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
IDEAL TOURS 

421-7 Ave., N.Y. Chickering 4-2345 


a 






(at 33rd St.) 











Travel Charms 


Lena Spinner 





ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, SCHOOL 44, 
BuFFALo, NEw York 


Prize Winner, 1934 “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest 


F IT is true that “music hath 
charms to soothe the savage 
breast,” then surely travel has charms 
to soothe the weary soul. To me, it 
has been the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth sought hundreds of years ago 
by Ponce de Leon. Travel makes us 

















wealthy in those things that money Hotchkiss No. SA Write rhpenger 
cannot buy—except as money used | Streamline Model $3.50 ‘*formation on of 
models. 


for travel opens the way to immeas- 
urable riches. 

We need to see the world at first 
hand, as it really is. “All the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and wom- 
en merely players,” according to 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced upper oo and high school 
hers to introd high-grade single volume 
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Shakespeare. Travel is our ticket of pg pane yg — eis SC 

admission to this world-wide exhibi- THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
VOYAGE to the beautiful mous and fashionable bathing shore and ee —t _ co ree the people || Latayette Bidg., Butfale, N. Y. - 
East Coast of South America! interesting Sao Paulo nearby, will prove of other lands, or of other parts of © 
There’s nothin mite 66 wonder entrancing. In Montevideo you discover our own land, by direct contact. Tk 
ful! ¢ hi q Hl I the world’s finest climate! Your big- Living with them and seeing them in EUROP ALL-EXPENSE ar 
us GO whither you will—sal’ gest thrill comes in famous Buenos their environment, we throw aside — th 
the seven seas—see anything and Aires, capital of the Argentine. Here our prejudices and our biased opin- 4 Countries $275 6 Conseteo Sane wi 
everything—and when it’s all you — ee should — and lone, Gein Ge deeneer Chetan an. re ays) he 

“Me a Q . t it. » rs . " ii recomm: > » dignified, 

over your most thrilling mem action: i aa r+ ame aie of tionality has certain clearly defined ae Se at 


ories will be those of fabulous 
South America! 


Best of all, reduced fares on the 
Munson Line now make it pos- 
sible for you to sail and save! 


Picture it! You sail from New 
York midst the lovely surround- 
ings of the 21,000-ton Munson 
liners Southern Cross, Western 
World, Pan America or American 


New York—yet with the old world 
flavor of Europe! 


Every city is different—vastly different 
—and all are breathlessly exciting! 
Look over these cruises and decide now 
which shall be your vacation—a vaca- 
tion you'll never forget! 


CRUISE No. 1—41 days, with 2 in 
Rio de Janeiro, 3 in Santos and Sao 
Paulo, 1 in Montevideo, 4 in Buenos 





traits of character worthy of our 
imitation. 

Travel awakens within us a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the “stran- 
ger within our gates’—and are not 
we strangers in a strange land as we 
journey from country to country? It 
fosters within us a spirit of helpful- 
ness to the traveler, and to our neigh- 
bors and friends also. Good begets 
good; kindness begets kindness. 





deferred paymenzts if desired 


WHEELER TOURS Framingham, 











TRAVEL ay ge 


A complete service for the arrangement of 
your vacation to give you the most enjoy- 
ment for least expenditure. We cordially 
invite your inquiry. 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, LTD. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

























































Legion, largest in the service. . . Aires, 1 in Trinidad, with call at Ber- Travel, I would say, is one of the <a M 
on modern liners affording every muda. $515 First Class; $360 Tourist best influences in promoting interna- > DIVORCE EYE CRUTCHES! v.23 *$ 
facility for utmost enjoyment. including hotels and sightseeing. tonal peace, for the traveler finds | | | . . 
You revel in their grand new fur- Jacke that the people of other lands “live Get Rid of the Sporades Handicap t y 
nishings and tasteful decorations CRUISE No. 2 . . and move and have their being” in a The Natural Eyesight System cells how } 
. . . play lightheartedly at varied sISE NO. 241 days, with 14 in way very similar to his own. He re- to do it at home. Full information FREE. z 
, ; , Brazil, including Rio de Janeiro, Sao . : ' 
games with charming companions — Panjo and Santos, with extended sight- alizes more fully that we are all chil- NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE, Inc. ts 
on broad decks ... splash mer- _ seeing tours and hotel. Inclusive fare, dren of one Father and so should be | Dept. 55-W, Los Angeles, Calif. g 
rily in the outdoor pool... $498 First Class; $300 Tourist. as one family, living in unity and 7 
dance under the romantic South- — a ggitional_ stopov ol oant peace ++ rs 
. , povers on both cruises . ' : 
ern Cross in the evening! It’s all at slight extra cost. Fares quoted cover Travel develops independence. In TRAVEL INDEPENDENTLY : 
grand fun ... exciting romance! _ all expenses except personal ones. forcing us to do certain things for Here is an oppo hers to travel ' 
F : or one of our : 
But more! The ports of call on South aaa. ourselves, it broadens our education, pendent tT Ere 
America’s glorious east coast are even Reduced round trip, with 60-day stop- both practically and culturally. - Call, Phone or Write 
more thrilling, more enjoyable! The over privilege, not including shore Abroad we must at least learn to in- INDEPENDENT TRAVEL SERVICE ‘ 
spectacular beauty of Rio de Janeiro’s expenses, may also be had to Rio de terpret timetables, directional signs, | 274 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. ' 
harbor will dazzle you .. . the- city Janeiro, for $355 First Class and to and menu cards; and often we are led } 
itself is pure delight! Santos, largest Buenos Aires for $425 First Class. Sub- to further study of foreign languages ' 
coffee center in the world with its fa- stantial reductions also in Tourist. . gn guag ' 
than is absolutely necessary. How || OWEN CATALOG FREE! ‘ 
much at home we feel if we can : ; 
Send today f of this new 
All sailings from Pier 48, North River, N.Y.— For information see your travel agent. | speak the language of : the people! nateiaien cotahin ates tilin decedibat 
Then, too, we become interested in || the complete Owen line of books, pic- : 
MUNSON S. S. LINES 222-2 |=sen "| ] 
. . : + . postcard will do. Address ° 
raphy of the countries visited, their » a euummeen oa ut. 
67 Wall Street, New York BOwling Green 9-3300 | art and their music. . 
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PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD? 


x Send for 
x this Booklet 





DESCRIBES THE MOST 
* POPULAR WAY TO EUROPE 
“One class—run of the ship” tourist 
ROUND TRIP 


To sop ] po 
SOUTHAMPTON $225 


Instructors and professional people pre- 
fer democratic “one class” tourist travel. 
The cuisine, service, accommodations 
and facilities for rest and play are of 
the very finest. The ships are yours and 
what ships! These twin 16,500 ton queens 
have just been modernized, redecor- 
ated and refurnished from stem to stern 
and now have every feature for your 
entertainment dancing —deck sports 
—movies—and all. Make your summer 
trip on the... 


WESTERNLAND 


AND 


PENNLAND 


SAILING DATES 
MAY 11* & 25*—— JUNE 8* & 22—JULY 4 & 20* 


‘$207 SOUTHAMPTON *$214 ANTWERP “ound 


e----+ FREE—Clip and Mail-----> 


! am interested in a trip to Europe, please send me : 
the above booklet. ? H 


NAME 
STREET __ 
CITY 















STATE 


SEE YOUR STEAMSHIP AGENT OR 
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Bird Study—A Unit 
for May 


(Continued from page 38) 


2. Making birds from paper, 
salt and flour, clay, or wood, 
and painting them in appropri- 
ate colors. 
3. Making garden markers and 
flowerpot ornaments. 
4. Making bird posters and a 
blackboard frieze. 
§. Illustrating the stories which 
have been written by members 
of the class. 
6. Decorating napkins, place 
cards, and table, for party. 
7. Making, from boxes, furni- 
ture for a bird library, including 
a bookcase, chairs, table, and a 
filing box for pictures. 

F. Writing and spelling. 
1. Work in written language. 
2. Labels. 
3. Names of birds. 
4. New words introduced. 

G. Geography. 
1. Routes taken by birds during 
migration shown on maps in 
different colors. 
2. Effect climate has upon col- 
oring of birds. 
3. Geographical distribution of 
birds. 

H. Music. 
1. Songs to be learned from 
music book. 
2. Original song composed by 
pupils. 

VII. Outcomes. 

A. Interest in birds that will prob- 

ably carry through life. 

B. Greater appreciation of and in- 

terest in nature. 

C. Training in oral expression. 

D. Increased vocabulary. 

E. Increased reading ability. 

F. Ability to plan and work in 

groups. 

G. Greater interest in all school 

work, 
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Burroughs 


Music 


g } Y ry oe 
Saar people cruise on the Georgian 
Bay Line for less than three cents a mile, 
including meals and berth! S.S. North 
American and South American are the 
only oil-burning, exclusively passenger 
ships on the Great Lakes. Manned by 
the finest crews. All outside staterooms. 
Dancing, cocktail lounge, excellent food. 
Barber . . . beautician . . . valet. 2 to 7 
day trips starting from Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac or Parry 
Sound. An itinerary of historic and edu- 
cational value. Special 14 day all-expense 
tour including one week at the Royal 
Muskoka Hotel on the Muskoka Lakes. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


Send for this beautiful, 
illustrated folder that ee 
FREE! 


complete information . . 














| B. J. Goebel, Passenger Traffic Manager 





| Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company, 2266 National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 

Please send your large illustrated folder showing sailing dates, and all details on Georgian Bay Line cruises. 
Name 

Address 

















... to think 
that we 
can ALL 


go to 
aurepe 





the cost no longer 
stands in our way 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kindof peo- 
ple they had as fellow passengers; what the food is like; 
the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spotless 
cabins with outside windows and not more than two beds 
- in each; the courteous stewards alert toserve you. Tour- 
ist class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. 


Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 
( Ask for folder by name) 
1. PASSENGER SERVICE— The low cost wa 
tween NEW YORK—HAVRE-SOUTHA on 
—ANTWERP. 
2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our special Budget 
Plan takes care of all living and 





A Grand Time 


running expenses. 
3. > RESORTS—a pin 
Jd. can visit the spasof pouND 
at a big saving 
Central Burope ‘at bid, saving aaa 


NOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. - PHONE: Digby 48696 


Steady Ship 
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TREASURE-TROVE 
@ FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 
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Ab 


You may order the following items by number. Be sure to 
inclose stamps or coin, when called for. Send your requests 
direct to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Posters of Other Lands 
1 DO YOU WISH that you 


had more and more pictures 
to use in your work in the social 
studies? In view of the fact that 
pictures are recognized everywhere 
as a universal language, and with 
the celebration of World Goodwill 
Day close at hand, playtime pic- 
tures of children in other lands 
are invaluable in developing in 
your primary pupils a fuller ap- 
preciation of children in other 
countries. Then, too, such pic- 
tures have a very interesting cor- 
relation with Child Health Day, 
which, although celebrated official- 
ly on May 1, should, as everyone 
well knows, be made a day-by-day 
observance. 

What a pleasant experience is in 
store for anyone who is not al- 
ready in possession of the series of 
“Playtime” Posters, beautifully 
printed in 8 colors, size 10” x 13”, 
showing children of Japan, Ro- 
mania, Norway, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Italy! 
These are offered by the Quaker 
Oats Company. Then, too, there 
is a 32-page booklet, containing a 
story for each poster and sugges- 
tions for using the material with 
primary children. Twenty-five 
cents should be sent us with your 
order for a set of eight posters. The 
booklet is included. You may or- 


der as many sets as you wish. 


California Playgrounds 
2 DO YOU HAVE a desire to 


visit California this sum- 
mer? Whether you go by auto, 
rail, plane, bus, or steamship, you 
will want the very attractive book 
being offered without charge by 
the All-Year Club of Southern 
California, which will assist you 
in mapping out a trip to this 
always delightful land of con- 
trasts. Write us for it. 


New Social Studies Material 


DO YOU FIND it hard to 

3. obtain vital, up-to-the- 
minute study material for social 
science classes in the upper grades? 
Building America is a series of 
photographic study units dealing 
with crucial problems of Ameri- 
can life. About three quarters of 
the space is devoted to pictures 
and other illustrative material, the 
remaining space being given over 
to reading matter. The first of 
these photographic study units, 
“Housing,” is available now, and 
during 1935-1936 there will be an 
issue each month from October 
through May, each on a different 
topic. A Teachers’ Guide is avail- 
able for each issue. Adult study 
groups, as well as schools, will 
find the material very stimulating. 
If you wish to receive a copy 
of “Housing,” send us twenty-five 
cents with your name and address. 





The Social Graces 


DO YOU KNOW about 

* Margery Wilson’s Charm 
Course? Many women, and men 
too, have expressed appreciation 
for its guidance. It is especially 
helpful to travelers who lack con- 
fidence in unfamiliar surroundings. 
Of course, no one objects to be- 
ing reminded of the importance 
of correct posture, good enunci- 
ation, and other fundamentals 
wherein we fail occasionally. If 
you want more information, we 
shall be glad to see that you get 
Margery Wilson’s Charm Test, and 
her free booklet, “The Smart Point 


of View.” 


Summer Study Abroad 


DO YOU REMEMBER 
e “The Student Prince of 
Heidelberg”? He still remains a 
most romantic figure in the hearts 
of many of us. The operetta is 
brought even closer to us when we 
realize that we may spend a period 
of summer study in this world- 
famous educational center. 

If you are going abroad this 
summer, by all means utilize part 
of your time at a summer school 
there. The Educational Service 
Department of the Hamburg- 
American Line has a new booklet, 
“Summer Courses Abroad,” giving 
complete information on courses 
in European universities. Write 


us for this free booklet. 


An Indian Life Outline 
6 DO YOU NEED a primary 


outline on Indian life, based 
on the ways in which the Indians 
responded to their environment 
and made use of things around 
them? If so, you will find that 
this outline, which includes a plan 
for presenting the subject, activ- 
ities to be carried on, and refer- 
ences, is most useful. Prepared at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, it is offered free to all 
teachers who are interested, by the 
publishers of The New Wonder 
World, Geo. L. Shuman & Co. If 
you wish a copy, send us a three- 
cent stamp with your request. 


Learning about Washington 


7 DO YOU WANT your 
+ pupils to know more 
about our national capital? A fine 
new Washington project, together 
with an album of Washington 
views, suitable for framing, is 
yours for the asking. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has just had 
this material prepared by experts 
for school use, and whether your 
pupils are going to Washington 
this spring or not, they will find 
it interesting. The booklet is en- 
titled “Washington—Historic and 
New.” Send us your name and 
address if you wish to receive this 
excellent teaching material. 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 

















Dear READERS: 

The information given in the columns below makes a kind of index 
for the issue, to help you find just the sort of material you need— 
suggestions for the observance of various occasions during the month; 
special types of material, such as tests, seatwork, and units of study; 
and helps for teaching particular school subjects. In the left-hand 
column is discussed material which primary teachers will find useful; 
and in the right-hand column, material of particular value to teachers 
of middle and upper grades; while, if you teach in a rural school, both 
columns will have a definite bearing on your work. 

Before we begin to talk about the graded material, though, let us 
mention a few pages of general interest. If you are going to the N.E.A. 
convention in Denver this summer, or even if you would like to go 
and can’t, you will enjoy Miss Anderson’s article on page 14. The Book 
Page, in addition to several children’s books, reviews Why Wars Must 
Cease, sponsored by the National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War. In the Travel Department, the Picture Section, and the Teach- 
er's Own Page are to be found glamour and advice for the potential 
traveler; and the report of the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Atlantic City, on page 66, is something which no teacher 
interested in the forward movement of her profession should miss. 

Now we'll be off on a rather detailed survey of the rest of the issue. 
Remember: Left-hand column especially for primary grades; right- 
hand, for middle and upper grades. 


May Day— 

A May drawing lesson is presented 
on page 16; the story of a May bas- 
ket on page 24; how to make May 
baskets on page 26; a pageant on 
page 35; and a poster on page 37. 


Child Health Day— 

For stressing Child Health Day, 
see the poster, page 15; a story, page 
24, and its illustration, page 25; pro- 
gram material on pages 27, 33, and 
36; a unit, page 53; a handwork idea, 
page 56; and games, page 68. 


Bird Day— 

On page 38 is a unit; on page 56, 
“A Bird Test”; and on page 57, an 
activity, “Bird Observations.” 


National Music W eek— 

To decorate the blackboard for 
Music Week, see page 25. A play is 
presented on page 28; a recitation, 
page 33; a story, page 40; and a les- 
son suggestion, page 44. Plate III, 
and a review of Mozart the Wonder 
Boy, page 63, are of interest. 


May Day— 
Of interest for May Day are the 
drawing lesson on page 16, a story on 
age 24, directions for making a May 
Basket on page 26, the poster on 
page 37, and Plate I. A recitation on 
page 32 and the pageant on page 35 
will help celebrate the occasion. 


Child Health Day— 

A poster for Child Health Day is 
found on page 15. In the blackboard 
decorations, page 25, is an illustration 
for the health story on page 24. En- 
tertainment numbers are: a song, 
page 27; an exercise, page 28; recita- 
tions, pages 32-33; and a play, page 
36. Helpful units of work appear on 
pages 26 and 53. Games to play dur- 
ing recess, on page 68, and Plate | 
suggest outdoor fun. 


National Music W eek— 

A blackboard decoration for Music 
Week is shown on page 25. On page 
28 are a program number and an ex- 
ercise based on well-known composi- 
tions. A rhythm-band number, page 
31; a recitation, page 32; music on 
pages 34-35; and Plate I1I]—all will 
add interest to a May music program. 
A story which primary teachers may 
read to their pupils appears on page 
40, and a review of Mozart the Won- 
der Boy on page 63. 


Mother’s Day and Home Life— 
Directions for making gifts for 
Mother are given on pages 19, 41, 
and $6. Two recitations are pre- 
sented on page 33. See also Plate II. 


W orld Goodwill Day— 

To help celebrate this day, make a 
sand-table scene, page 20; a black- 
board border, page 25; and a poster, 
page 37. Plate III, and pages 30, 33, 
and 55 will also be helpful. Of in- 
terest to the teacher is a review of 
Why Wars Must Cease, page 63. 


Mother’s Day and Appreciation of 
Home Life— 


“The Pioneer Mother,” Plate II, is 
a good subject for Mother’s Day. Sug- 
gestions for making gifts occur on 
pages 19 and 41, and other ideas on 
page 26. A unit on page 22, and the 
poster on page 23, deal with home 
life. There are a play, page 28, and 
on pages 32~33 are a number of ap- 
Propriate recitations. 


Decoration Day; Patriotic— 

Appropriate patriotic material in- 
cludes program material on pages 29, 
30, and 32; a quotation, page 56; 
and a window decoration, page 60. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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TOURIST 
RATES 
Rex or Conte di Savoia 
$140 up one way 
$250 up round trip 


Roma, Conte Grande, 
Saturnia & Valcania 


} to fn ean 4 
40 up round trip 





—REX, fastest liner afloat, ACCOMMODATIONS —0r the Rex or Conte 4 
THE SHIPS Conte di SAVOIA, ey s Savoia spec’ 
Pp.” te 


stabilized liner, ROMA, Italy's “Palace Tourist quarters. On the Roma, Con’ 
the noted Cosulich liners SATURNIA and and Vulcania, Tourist includes the entire former 
VULCANIA or the de luxe Conte CRANDE. Class. 


Fast rail connections European centers. Also steamer 
suaioas fur agen tala, OS Mae or eee De ae 
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Summer Cruises to THE ROMA—June 29, 54 days, 22 calls, $340 up. 





Conte GRANDE 17,36 
MEDITERRANEAN iécitonsitednerrencan Groises Ang. 2400000 27, 
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Do Your pupils stand foremost in the school? You have to help 
them do this. And one of the best ways is to have BriTaNNICA 
Juntor in their hands in class, and suggest it for their homes. 


Here is a complete encyclopaedia in twelve beautiful volumes, 
written especially for children . . . containing everything the 
child needs and no more. Treats subjects in fascinating story- 
book form. Makes dull facts interesting . . . hard problems easy. 


Prominent educators and Encyclopaedia Britannica have com- 
bined to produce this modern set of books, more carefully designed 
for younger children than any other encyclopaedia. Distinctly a 
child’s set, it attempts no straddling of other age groups. Its editors 
have stripped it of all non-essentials. From A to Z it concentrates 
on what a child should know and presents the facts in a way that 
makes learning a pleasure. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 


Ready Reference Volume. A full-size volume containing important, quick in- 
formation on over 20,000 subjects, with over 50,000 references to further infor- 
mation in the set. An encyclopaedia in itself. 


Study Guide. One of the greatest aids ever offered to teachers. A complete 
guide for following any particular course of study. Tells what to read . . 
when to read it. Gives exercises and activities to supplement studies. 


New photographs—beautiful color plates. Britannica Junior is profusely illus- 
trated throughout. Twenty-four end-pages, in full color; twelve of which give 
plans and specifications for making many beautiful, useful things; twelve are 
maps. 


WHAT BRITANNICA JUNIOR CAN DO 
FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Britannica Junior in the classroom can give your pupils an authoritative source 
of information on every subject they study. It gives them a chance to find for 
themselves additional iniormation which will make studying easier . . . more 
complete. In the home, it permits them to continue to study things which 
interest them most. Answers questions which are often puzzling. 


You owe it to yourself and your pupils to investigate Britannica Junior. 
Suggest it to parents. Consider it for your own use. Send in the coupon below 
and we will send you, absolutely free, 18-page book describing Britannica 
Junior with specimen pages. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
3301 Arthington Street, 
Chicago, lll. Box 16-P-5. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information about Britannica 


Junior, without obligating me in any way. 
Name 


Address 
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(Continued from page 95) 


W orld Goodwill Day— 

To stress World Goodwill Day, the 
following are suggested: a sand-table 
scene, page 20; a blackboard border, 
page 25; a blackboard quotation, 
page 26; a rhythm-band number, 
page 31; a poster, page 37; and Plate 
III. On the Book Page are two re- 
views: Children around the World, 
and Why Wars Must Cease. 


Decoration Day; Patriotic— 

Of special interest for Decoration 
Day and other patriotic occasions are 
an exercise, page 29; a recitation, 
page 32; the quotation, page 56; and 
the window decoration, page 60. 


Springtime— 

The cover picture, the seatwork 
on pages 18 and 21, the calendar on 
page 25, and pages 28-29, 32, and 
34, and ‘Plate I have timely appeal. 


Program Material— 

Two plays, three exercises, a drill, 
and two songs are presented on pages 
27, 28, 29, and 36. Other enter- 
tainment numbers will be found on 
pages 31, 32-33, and 34-35. 


Stories— 

The unit on page 17 includes a 
story; and there are two stories on 
page 24, and one on page 40. 


Tests; Seatwork; Units of Work— 

Questions and activities occur on 
pages 13 and 24; seatwork on pages 
18 and 21; and units of work on 
pages 17, 22, and 53. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

For arithmetic, refer to the unit on 
page 17, which also correlates with 
spelling and handwriting. An item 
on page 26 and a unit on page 53 
have handwriting correlations. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

See the cover, the picture study on 
page 13, page 26, and Plates I-III for 
art appreciation. For handcraft, see 
pages 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 41, 53, 56, and 59. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 
Seatwork based on elementary sci- 
ence is found on pages 18 and 21. 
The calendar, page 25; recitations, 
page 32; a play, page 34; and an 
item on page 59 deal with nature 
study. A story, page 24; an article, 
page 26; and pages 17 and 53 empha- 
size health. Other suggestions are 
on pages 15, 25, 27, 32-33, and 36. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Material for language and litera- 
ture occurs on pages 17, 22, 26, 59, 
and Plate IV. For reading, see pages 
17, 18, 21, 24, 59, and 60. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography material is found in the 
unit, page 17; the sand table, page 
20; a border, page 25; an exercise, 
page 29; music, page 31; a poster, 
page 37; and Plates II and III. His- 
tory is involved in the pageant on 
page 35, and in Plate II. For char- 


acter education, see pages 17, 22, 


23, 24, 26, 28-29, 32-33, and 37. 





Springtime— 3 
Appropriate to the spring season 
are the following: the cover pic 
Plate I; a blackboard design, page 25; 
a song, pages 28 and 29; a dril 
on page 29; recitations on page 32; 
play on page 34; and an article foun 
on page 56. , 


Program Material— 3 

For plays, turn to pages 30, 3 
and 36; for exercises, a drill, tabs 
leaux, and a pageant, pages 28, 29 
30, and 35; for songs, pages 27, ar 
28-29; and for recitations, pages 
32-33. Music for an exercise, “ 
Us Go Skipping,” is on pages 34-35, 
and a music program is suggested a 
page 60. 


Tests; Units; Lesson Material— 

Tests will be found on pages 39, 
42, 44, and 56. Units of work ‘ . 
presented on pages 38, 53, 55, and” 
57; and lesson material will be found) 
on page 44. 


Stories— 

For two stories of interest to mids 
dle grades, see page 24. Both midd! 
and upper grades will enjoy the sto: 
on page 40. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 
Arithmetic correlations occur in 
recitation on page 33; and on pag 
38 and 53. There is a test on pa 
39 and one on page 60. A sugge 
tion for teaching spelling is on page 
59. Handwriting correlations o 
in the unit on page 53 and in a she 
item on page 59. ; 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, the picture study le 
son, page 13, and Plates I-III of 
art appreciation material. For han 
craft, see pages 15, 16, 19, 20, 
26, 37, 38, 41, 44, 53, 56, 57, 59. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 
Material for elementary science 
pears in a play, page 34; and fo 
articles, pages 38, 56, and 57. Healt 
topics are emphasized in the poste 
page 15; in a story, page 24; in 
song, page 27; in a play, page 36; i 
a unit, page 53; in items on pages 

and 59; and in games, page 68. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 
For language and literature, 
pages 38, 44, 53, 55, 57, 59, a revi 
on page 63, and Plate IV. Readin 

activities are found on pages 38, 
and 53. Also of interest are th 
book reviews on page 63: A 
Goes Sally, Mozart the Wonder Be 
and The Thorndike-Century Juni 

Dictionary. 


Social Studies; Character Educatie 
Of interest to geography c¢ 
are pages 14, 20, 25, 29, 33, 37, 3 
39, 43, 53, 55, 58, and 60, a 
Plates II, III, and V—VIII. isto 

material occurs on pages 30, 35, 
42, 44, and Plate II. For history ce 
relations, see pages 53, 55, 58, 
60, and a book review of Away 
Sally, page 63. Character educati 
helps are found on pages 20, 24, 2 
29, 30, 32-33, 37, 55, and 56. 





Out West there are fascinat- 


ing mountain trails—crystal trout 
streams—evening campfires—the 
rhythmic music a the surf—tower- 
ing peaks — vast, colorful canyons 
—great forests. 


Union Pacific reaches them all. 
It serves more of the scenic West 
than any other railroad. You may 
choose Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
National Parks; Yellowstone; Colo- 
rado; California and the San Diego 
Exposition — spectacular Boulder 
Dam en route; the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska; the Dude Ranch 
country. 


And you go in comfort — cool, 
clean — without dust or noise. For 
all principal Union Pacific trains are 
completely air-conditioned—every 
car like the tonic breath of the West. 
Attentive, courteous service and 
delicious meals add to your pleasure. 
You escape the discomforts and 
hazards of Mahrwer travel — arrive 


fit, refreshed. Besides, 
Rail Fares Are Very Low! 


Sosend coupon for full information regarding 
the regions of your choice. Also ask about 
our low-cost, Escorted, All-Expense Tours. 


N.E.4A. CONVENTION, Denver, Colo., 
June 30th to July 5th. Make it the starting 
point for areal vacation, Go Union Pacific, om 
The Columbine, outstanding train to Colorado 


t---------- 


W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Room 188, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about 


N 


City 
Alsotell me about economical, all-expense tours. | 








— | 


GREAT DAYS in the Great 
Smoky mountains ++ oF 
on gay Atlantic beaches 


oy 


land lake country .. or among 
the bright lights of New York 


GREAT DAYS at Yellowstone 
National Park —or any of the other 
popular National playgrounds 


HIS is a grand year for people who love life, 
se who believe that travel is one of life’s 
richest gifts. If you are one of these, Greyhound 
presents a brilliant parade of unusual events, 
thrilling things to see, interesting places to go. 


Heading this gay procession is the California 
Pacific International Exposition opening at 
San Diego May 29th. Millions will come to 
marvel, and to play in the sunshine. The entire 
Pacific coast is equally fascinating, all the way 
north to Seattle, gateway to Alaska. 


And thousands of westerners will turn east for 


excursions to New York’s bright lights, to New 
England’s mellow charm, to Washington's 
rae whirl. Many will stop off to visit 

ational parks, Northland lakes and rivers, 
rugged Rockies or quiet Ozarks, Niagara, 
Thousand Islands, or lovely southern mountains, 


Greyhound ties them all together with a web of 
fine highway routes—and offers them to you at 
a cost any budget can afford. You will be richer 
in health, fun, knowledge—far richer in purse 
than if you had driven your own car, or chosen 
some other travel way. Great days abeadl 
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